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from the London Farmer’s Magazine, for July, 1832. | and the beef commands a higher price in the mar- Rid 
iE REARING AND FEEDING OF CATTLE. ket. In bringing cattle forward to the state Pap 

when they are disposed of to the consumer, farmers : 
_ ‘sland, where the domestic animals enter have adopted two methods ; some preter to breed “Bs! 
largely into the article ol human food, a great | and feed on the farm, a number that the farm can 
ofthe farmer's attention must be devoted to | suppors, and others to buy yearly a number they 
rearing of them to the degree of perfection | can aflord to feed. ‘The preterence given to either 
oir ultimate use requires ; for every labor be- | of the two methods would seem to be, or should 
aged on any kind of cultivation, and every article be, determined by locality and other circumstances; 
he farmer produces by the application of that | yet caprice and fancy would seem to do much, for 
hot. tends to the same result—the production of | it is hard to conceive how two farms adjoining 
fod for man and beast. Before the introduction | each other should be suitable to different modes 
y green crops, a very imperfect system of rearing | except in the bare opinion of the farmer, or how 
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revailed, from want of succulent food for winter ; | (wo reeds of animals can be most profitable in yr 
iass-led animals could only be brought to marker, | similar cases, except in opinion only. In many ” 
rates ey 


and if kept through winter they logt during that situations the difference to be observed between 
‘ime the degree of condition they had acquired du- | breeding and feeding, is most marked, and_ it is ke 
ong summer; for hay and straw if usedin profusion | Very fortunate that the diversity of opinion prevails 
will not rear or feed the animals quickly and profi- | in other places, for it affords a ready market for 
vbly. The cultivation of green crops has com- | our mountain breeds, which if the case was other- 
iletely altered the whole system, and has introduc- wise, might not be So profitable. In choosing a 
ajan entire revolution, both in the cultivation of} native breed, the farmer will be guided by the 
ie land, and in the management of the domestic quality of the soil, the food he can produce, and 
wimals, a better and more regular supply of food by other circumstances, and much will depend on 
has been obtained, and a vast addition to the num- | his own fancy; but if he prefer to buy in, rather 
berand quality ofevery article produced onthe farm. than breed, it will be found that the Scotch polled 
An improvement in the supply of food carried and West Highland breed will pay more money 
gong with it corresponding improvements in the than any other. A very general mistake is com- 
animals themselves, and on no point of rural econ- | mitted in not allowing them sufficient lime on the 
ony has more skill and exertion been shown, or|land, in order to feed—not less than eighteen 
more persevering industry exercised, than we | Months should be allowed, or twelve in cases 
have witnessed by many breeders in this kingdom | where they have been bought in good condition. 
improving the qualities of the animals, by inter- | Green crops being now known to us, which if duly fie 
nising and engratiing the properties of the one on | cultivated will afford succulent food during win- 

lie other, so as to develope and bring forth those | ter, it is understood that no farmer neglects provi- Me 
jualities for the use of man. Our breeds of catile ding a sufficient quantity if he wishes to rear and hit 
ue numerous, but the various crosses and rem- | feed profitably, not only with regard to the profits 7 
nuts of old breeds need not be enumerated, and | of the animals itself, but_ to the manure raised for 
iiey may be reduced to the few breeds that are | the future benefit of the farm. But notwithstand- 
oW most approved, and from which we may | ing the long acknowledged profits of these crops 
thoose for any situation in the kingdom. For all | and also of improved breeds of stock, we find great 
ich soils and favored situations, the Durham breed, | neglect prevail on both points ; for if’ we look into 
tshort-horns are preferred, and the long-horns | Smithfield, or any other market, we find the im- 
we ell kept by many excellent cultivators, ‘The | proved animals bear a small proportion to the 
Herelords and short-horns seem nearly balanced in | others; farmers yet persist in breeding very unthrif- i; 


uerils, i we may judge from the prizes awarded | ly animals, and for want of green crops they are aay 
lem. Kor inferior lands we have the Devon| bred and starved upon a system. In many cases 4 


reed, not surpassed by any caitle in the kingdom, | however, we find both breeding and feeding car- 
itl besides we have multitudes of nondescript | ried on systematically and profitably, with due 
wimals, that do not fall under any class, but which | attention to the profits expected from the animal 
ie yet much used in all parts of. the kingdom. | itself; from the attention and food bestowed, and. 
li Scotland, where great numbers of cattle are | also to the future benefits expected from the system. 
reared and exported, the native breeds are three| Cow-sheds should be provided with calf-pens 
—ihe Ayrshire which are evidently allied to the adjoining, under the same roof, where the calves 
Yorkshire breed—the Gallo ways, or polled blacks, | are confined in separate apartments for one animal, 
nl the West Highland breed of horned black, | and floored with boards, pierced with auger holes 
‘agey-haired animals, which are found, with | thatthey may lay dry and comfortable. From these 
“me little Variation, all over the western and apartments they are brought twice or thrice a day 
orthern Highlands of Scotland. Great numbers |to be suckled, led by a halter, and tied, when 
these animals are fed in England : and an opi- sucking, to a rope extended along the cow-shed. 
“Nis entertained, and my own experience gocs | Suckling is always to be preferred to nursing by 
‘TiN support of it, that these mountain cattle pay | the pail; when milk is exposed, mueh of the va- 
“ore Money per head and per acre, than any of lue is lost, the gaseous fluids go ofl by evaporation, 
Wr fine breeds, afier all the improvements that | and the appearance of the calves nursed by the 
“—_ * — ‘The cost of production is small | two methods 1s a sufficient decision. Suckling is 
OL, —5 
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attended with less trouble, and 
cowman will soon be able to jude of the proper 

uantity to be allowed them. L°rom January to 
| Sauk is the proper time for weaning—early calves 
| maintaining a decided superiority untess greater | 
encouragement be afierwards afforded to the Jater 
ones. Insituations where fattening for veal is 
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an experienced! When the calves are removed ftom the j,,,, 
paddock, the best pasture on the farm will he ay 

them, well watered and sheltered if nos oe 
many cases the lattermath of a hay crop 
well. Whea fields le in permanent eres . 
With © View to permaneney may be e ‘ 
each field ata very trifling cos 
contrived as to suit both cattle a 


sible : . 
ALisWees 
shied 
rected), 
f, and may be . 


found profitable, both weaning and fattening go 
on together; and even where cheese and butter 
are manufactured, all the three may be easily man- 
aged, by allotting «a number of cows for suckling 
and a number to be milked for the dairy. Calves 
fed for veal must not be restricted in the quantty | 
of milk ; for weaning, they must be allowed such | 
a quantity as wil! keep them always in a sleek 


the alternaie sysiem of farming prevails 


‘a very useful shelter erected. 


nd sheep. “Who... 
’ a Colmer 
t ot, ini 
Catile of an 
should pasture together, and the smal 
the belter. 

By the end of October, the approach of eo! 
weather will render necessary the removal Of the 


where the plough cloes pet strike, may b 


dve 


ier the loty 


and thriving condition, without fitting them, for | cattle to the home yard. Every farm is, or oye) 
any fat produced at that time would be lost. An/to be, provided with a number of yards Suited to 
ordinary cow will feed four calves for veal, or make | its size and to the quality of the soil, the bottoms 
veal of two aud wean three, much depending on | level with that of the shelter-shed, raised above 
the milky nature of the cow, and on the quality of! that of the yard, to throw the moisture outwards 
the pasture. The various substitutes for milk | that the cattle may lie dry ;— cribs for holdine th, 
that have been puffed abroad among farmers have | roots given to the cattle are ranged along the sub. 
all proved an utter fallacy, only supplying the far- | division walls, and sometimes placed in the s| 


= 
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mer with a few pounds of butter and cheese at the | 
expense of the animal. They never fail in produ- 
cing a large belly and offal, an infallible mark of 
degeneracy and bad keep, in any animal, and in- 
no case have we been yet able to improve upon 
what nature has provided the mother with in nur- | 
sing her offspring. During that time the mother 
should form the chief object of our attention, 

In the month of May, whea the weather has_ 
become warm, and the young grass has sprung, | 
the earliest calves will be turned out intoa erass | 
paddock of fine pasture, provided with water and | 
shelter, and convenient to the homestead, and— 
where they can be suckled twice a day. The | 
cow’s pasture should be adjacent if possible, and | 
also well provided with water and_ shelter, | 
and laid down or improved for the purpose. | 
The paddock for the calves may consist of one or | 
two acres, and an orchard suits very well, the fruit | 
trees affording shelter {from the heat,and amusement. 
in rubbing. A shelter shed is indispensable, witha | 
dry well littered bottom, and may be so contrived, | 
as to suit for lambing the ewes in the spring, which | 
business will be concluded before the caives are 
turned out. The ewes lying all night in the pad- | 
dock, will bestow a good top dressing, which must | 
be attended to byrolling. Atthe age of 16 weeks | 
the calves will be ready to go to the pasture field, | 
the quantity of milk having been gradually reduced | 
as the calves learned to eat the grass. As they) 
are removed from the paddock the next oldest ones 
are turned out from the calfpens, and when the | 
weaning season is neara close, as many of the 
latest calves as the paddock can maintain may 
remain in it for the season, to be near at hand for 
receiving some better encouragement to raise them | 
to an equality with the oldest. Nothing more dis- 
figures a herd of cattle as to see them of’ diflerent 
sizes and qualities, and colors, and in many cases 
of different breeds, showing a great want of'skill in | 
the breeding.and of care and attention in the nursing 
and rearing. Afier the weaning season is over, 
the milk for the remainder of the season may be 
applied to suckling for veal, orto making butter 
and cheese, as situation may direct. In places 
where these articles are the staple produce, the 
weaning of calves will be on a smaller scale ; but 
on these farms some are weaned, to which the 
above observations will equally apply. 





a keen appetite, and seem able to eat more t] 


ter-shed under cover ; the most approved ure of , 


square shape with a latticed bottom, which allows 


all moisture to escape. Buildings of stone and 
lime have been erected along the walls, but they 
hold water and sludge very much 3 wood is clean- 


er, and where used, the botiom planks should be 
perforated with holes to discharge the water. 
Troughs of stone, of wood, or of cast iron, are pla- 


ced across the division walls, so as to supply two 
yards ; and the water is conveyed in pipes from a 
pump, or supplied by ball cocks and pipes from a 
cistern placed alolt for that purpese, in some house 
of the farmery, and to which the water is raised 
by a forcing valve in the yard pump. Turnips 
are now mostly given inacut state, and where 
straw is rank and abundant, it may be cut to shorter 


lengths, which will render it more manageable and 


easier of reduction. 

Into these yards properly furnished, the catile 
are put in lots of ages and sizes, varying in nun- 
ber from 3 to 7 when feeding ; young catile may 
be kept in greater numbers. Most feeders now 


prefer the open yard to housing, though on turnip 


farms, a feeding house is very necessary wliere a 


few choice animals may be fattened, or a few \0- 
ferior ones may be brought more quickly to periec- 
tion. Fresh straw should be put frequently ito 
the racks, and eabbages are a very proper artice 
to begin the feeding of young stock for the first 
winter. ‘These and turnip tops are given ole, 


‘and better if twice a day, and continued throug! 


the winter—if they fail, potatoes and beets are 2t- 
e *.°e “pp val ? hd 
ven in moderate quantities, so as to keep the yours 


‘animals in a sleek and thriving condition, withou! 
‘any tendency to gorge them, or induce them to 


nauseate their food. ‘They should always show 
yan is 


given. ‘The yards are frequently littered, thin ; 
at atime, so as to keep them dry and comfortad e 
and also mix the manure properly. ‘The staw 
racks are shilted often, that the straw may nol “a 
dry around them, and the yards are ol such a at 
as will admit of’ the eattle treading, dunging, 0 
watering on every part. A very common err 
prevails on this point, the yards are much we 
large, the straw lies dry and unmixed in - : 
parts, and the good dung lies huddled loge! a “8 
the other places. Space sufficient for the cate 
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nut freely for air and exercise is quite | 


move ma 
mo due regard being had ,to warmth inthe 


ell ye alt, 


enace lies in making the yards too small. 
= ihe month of May of each year the pasture 
es will be ready for stocking, when the different 
cand ages will be arranu: J by the best judg. | 
aa of the farmer. In October ofeach year, the | 
cattie vwill be turned into the fold-y ards, and fed 
with a nple allowances of roots and straw, and 
with the yares kept dry and com tab! e. As the} 
ip jnerease In age, ‘the fewer numbers must be 
nt tote in one yard, and daring he third and 
ont winter, they wih ‘bbe fed offand sold. Phave 
ommended all calves to suck the cow for veal! 
ar weaning, and E now mention that the treat- 
wont of any animal during the first year of its 
aowh generally stamps its future distinction. 
ii it be stinted in the quantity or in the quality of 
the fvod, future p unpering will not recover Its fost 
erowth; and Wf it be well fed during the first vear, 
aod attain a good size, indifferent treatment afier- | 
wants will have much less effect. Tf a call be well 
eikled, great attention is necessary during the 
jest winter that it receive such treatment as will 
erry it forward, and that it does not lose in that 
dime what it gained the previous summer. ‘Phis 
result often happens from want of winter food otf 
nos; forthough hay and straw be in profusion, they | | 
pever can supply the place of green crops. 

Cutle when feeding must have a fill supply of | 
‘yd, but not to pall their appetites, which must | 
aways he keen and in fall action, ‘The food pre- 
vinas'y given them should be clean eaten up, or, 
yearly so, before any more be supplied, and the | 
eribs reg th irly cleaned out and every filth removed. 
Phe first feed of cut turnips, potatoes, or beer, is 


arer-shed, An equal mis stake with too much |i 
} 
| 


sven by the break of day, and the last so long | 
before darkness sets in as will allow time for the | 
cattle to eat the whole during day-light, as any ac- | 


chance of being seen and remedied. A dry bed | 
ithe shelter-shed, and in any part of the yard 
luring dry weather, i is indispensable. 

Oninions differ as to the most profitable age o! 
veding our best breeds of cate. My own expe- 
rence agrees with the opinion expressed by Earl 
Spencer, one of our highest authorities, that the 
igeof four years seems the most advantageous, 
ts the most likely to secure the utmost weight of | 
‘eanima!, and to avoid unnecessary expenditure | 
‘“itying to obtain more bulk, and also the loss by | 
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animal food: for alee the ovlinal be well fattened 
and regularly, the lean is dry and wholly wanting 
in juices, w hich can only be imparted by a ripe 
state. ‘Phe one-half at least of our cattle in mar- 


ket are not fat; they are starved in early years, 


and then fora short time they are tied to a stake 
and gorged with food to produce an appearance 
quickly, and sold off to save expense; and hence 
arises the badly furnished animat in the hands of 
the butcher. An animal always in good condition 
is fattening gradually and profitably, the dung is 
of more value, and when the ave of fattening off 


“arrives, a small application of more food concludes 


the process. A greater number of cattle is often 
keptona i irm that it can maintain profitably— 


han erroneous policy Vs but very common, 


f have observed that where a farmer chooses 


partly or wholly to follow the buying system in 


pk we al breeding, it will be found that our stnall 


t/ mountain breeds will pay more money than any 


other. In most cases, too shert a time is allowed 
them to feed, for the natural propensity to fatten 
has not been in them any way improved by breed- 
inv or keeping, and inthat respect they diller from 


‘ournew breeds. ‘They are mostly fed very poorly 
‘in their youth, and when transported to rich pas- 
‘tures, far cannot be laid instantly; but in course of 
“time, if in fair condition, a year w ‘ill be euflicient, 


but if bought in a lean state from droves, they 

should be onthe ground for 18 months, fed the 
first winter on half the full allowance of green 
food, well grazed the following summer, and fed 
off the ensuing winter. “Phis is gradual feeding, 
and indispensible, if we wish for good beet: The 
ave should be four or rather five years when slaugh- 


te red, 


Oil cake, bean, and barley meal, oats, and other 


|articles have been used in the feeding of cattle, but 


experience has long since proved that if the far- 


| mer will only try to raise pot: toes, beet, cabbages, 
cdents from hoving or choking have a_ better and turnips in quantity, he needs no substitute, ex- 
cept in case of'a failure of the above crops. Straw 
alone is required for litter, and for the cattle to eat 


‘a little when inclined. J. Dz 


TITISTORY OF SUGAR. 


from the North American Review, 


Within the present century has commenced a 
revolution, which may prove to be of very differ- 


alan, rhtering at too early an age, before the ani- lent importance from what has yet generally been 


milhad reached maturity. 1 have observed that | 
‘great part of our cattle are starved on system— 
they are vrazed and @ain something in summer, | 
and lose jt in winter. “The miserable : appearance | 
Young stock, both in the yard and in the fields, | 
sffie ently support this opinion, and the case will | 
‘be mended till green crops are more extensively | 
vated. We know plants adapted I may tf 
¥ almost every soil. and it only remains to culti- 
‘“ethem, In order to produce a thoroughly well | 
‘and ripe animal it must be gradu: uly fe 1 from 


suppos: od, in respect to a le: iding article in the 
commerce and domestic economy of civilized men. 
It has now arrived at a stave, at which it furnishes 
come data for answering the questions, how far it 
‘is likely to procee d, and what are to he its effects 
upon the employment, subsistence, comfort and 
wen Wth of nations, 

The commercial and economical importance of 
‘sugar is of modern date. [ft was known to the 
Greeks and Romans asa medicinal substance, but 
‘not as food or a condiment. Ilerodotus informs 


© day of its birth, by good keeping, which will |us, that the Zygantes, a people of Africa, had, 


oe the body in a thriving condition and full of 

ves, and also produce that mixture of fat and | 
ean so necessary to constitute beel’ of good qual- 
ni Hence arises the well furnished animal in| 
l¢ hands of the butcher, and from the starving 


FValp 
‘mis owing the bad quality of much of our 


| “besides honey of bees, a much greater quantity 
made by men.” ‘This was probably eugar, but 
| not brought to a state of crystallization. Near- 
chus, the admiral of Alexander, “discovered con- 
‘cerning canes, that they make honey without 
| bees.” Megasthenes, quoted by Strabo, speake, 
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300 B. C., of “India stone, sweeter than figs and | and the islands of the 


honey.” ‘The Ophrastus, in a fragment preserved 


by Photius, describes gsugac as “a honey contained | debted for the modern manufacture 
Eratosthenes, also cited by Strabo, | of sugar. 
and afier him, Terentius Varro, are supposed to | themselves becuwwe acquainted with jy 


in reeds.”’ 


have meant sugar-canes by “roots of large reeds 
growing in India, sweet to the taste, both when 
raw and when boiled, and affording, by pressure, 
a juice incomparably sweeter than honey.” 


eugar was first mentioned under an appropriate 
name and form. “In India and Arabia Felix, 


4a 
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writes Dioscorides, ‘a kind of concrete honcy is | 


called saccharon. 
bles salt in solidity, and in friableness between the 
teeth.’ After this, so learned a man as Seneca 
fell back into fable on this subject. His account 
is this: “It is said thatin India, honey is found 
on the leaves of reeds, either desposited there by 
the dews of heaven, or generated in the sweet 
juice and fatness of the reed itsell””’ Pliny, whose 
epecial study led him to look more carefully into 
the matter, gives all that the ancients knew about 
it, and a little more. ‘ Arabia,” he observes, 
“produces saccharum, but not so good asIndia. It 
is a honey, collected on reeds, like the gums. It 
is white, crumbles in the teeth, and when largest 
is of the size of a hazel-nut. It is used in medi- 
cine only.” Afterwards Archigenes mentioned 
it, as “India ealt, resembling common salt in color 
and consistency, but, in taste and flavor, honey.” 
Galen calls it sacchar, and says it was ‘a _pro- 
duction of India and Arabia the Blest.” The 
author of the “Periplus of the Erythean Sea” in- 


cludes it, under the name of sacchari, in a list of 


articles, constituting the commerce between hith- 
er India, and the ports of that sea. 

If the assertion, that sugar was used in anti- 
quilty as a medicament only, needed confirmation, 
we might find it in the fact, that the subject is not 
mentioned except by physicans and men of uni- 
versal learning, nor with tolerable precision by the 
former. None of them allude to any ariificial 
process in the preparation of it. Elian, about the 
middle of the second century, is the first who 
mentions the use of mechanical art in the extrac- 
tion of the juice of the cane, and he is likewise 
the first who attempts to fix the seat of its culture. 
He tells us, that sugar is “honey pressed trom 
reeds, which are cultivated by the Prasii,a people 
dwelling near the mouth of the Ganges.” 

The Jewish histories make no mention of su- 
gar. ‘The only sweet condiment, used by the He- 
brews, was honey. But it may have been in 
part “honey made by men;” for the Rabbins un- 
derstand thereby not only the honey of bees, but 
also sirups, made from the fruit of the palm-tree. 

During several centuries succeeding the Auus- 
tan age, no extension of the knowledge or use of su- 
gar appears to have taken place. tis occasionally 
spoken of, but to the same effect as by the Greek 
physicans of that age. So late as the 71h century 
Paul of Eyina calls it “India salt,” and borrows 
the description of Archigenes. 

At this time a new power appeared on the the- 
atre of nations. ‘The Saracens conquered and oc- 
cupied western Asia, northern Africa, and south- 
ern Europe. Theirempire was scarcely inferior 
to that of Rome, in the period of her greatest 
prosperity and rapacity. ‘They pushed their con- 
quests to the Garonne and the Rhone, to Amalfi, 


It is found in reeds, and resem- | 


| were conferred upon the Europeans by the 


Near the commencement of the Chiristian era, | ders, or by the merchant adventurers 
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It is not known 
authors have asserted, that it was not yp: 
thirteenth century, and that the sugar ayo . 
the art of extracting and elaborating 4] iuice 

ning UICe, 
Crusy. 
, . ’ Who penetra. 
ted the Indies afier the return of Mareo p 


Hach of these assertions has been vacye 
ceived; buta litte attention will satis ev 
quirer, that neither of them is true. 

We have seen, that several of the ANCients 
best acquainted with the subject, couple Arh: 
[felix with India as a source of saccharum, Aro. 
bian writers of the ninth and tenth centuries epeak 
of sugar as common in their times. In the yea 
906, the sugar-cane was cultivated, and sim 
manufactured, at Ormuz in Caramania, a province 
of the eastern Caliphate. An Arabian author oy 
the western Caliphate, who composed a treatise 
on agriculture about the year 1140, and who 
quotes another writerof his nation of the year 1073, 
gives full and precise directions for raising canes 
and manufacturing sugar. From all whieh, Loudon 
concludes, that sugar has been cultivated in Spain 
upwards of seven hundred years, and probably as 
as much as one thousand years. — Salmasiys 
declares, in 1660, that the Arabs had made our 
modern sugar more than eight hundred years, 

One of the Christian historians of the Crusades, jy 
the year 1100, states that the soldiers of the cross 
found in Syria certain reeds, called canameles, of 
which it was reported that “a kind of wild honey 
was made:” Another, in 108, says: “The erv- 
saders found honey reeds, in great quantity, in the 
meadows of Tripoli, in Syria, which reeds were 
called suera. ‘These they sucked, and were much 
pleased with the taste thereof, and could scarcely 
be satisfied with it. ‘This plant is cultivated with 
ereat labor of the husbandmen every year. At 
the time of the harvest they bruise it, when ripe, 
in mortars, and set by the strained juice in vesee's 
until it is concreted in the form of sow or sail. 
The same his:orian relates, that eleven camels 
laden with sugar were captured by the Christians. 
A similar adventure happened to Richard Ceeur-ve- 
Lion, in the second crusade. <A third writer, 10 
1124, tells us, that in “Syria reeds grow that are 
full of honey; by which is meant a sweet Jule, 
which by pressure of a screw engine, and coucre- 
ted by fire, becomes sugar.””? These are the eat 
liest notices of the method of making sugar; al 
they refer toan apparatus and to processes used 
in the Saracen empire, and not known at thi! 
time, so faras European records show, to be us" 
any where else. At the same time sugar Ws 
made at Tyre in Syria, then subject to the sar 
cens; and, in 1169, that city is mentioned as“ 
mous for excellent sugar.” 

The island of Sicily was the first spot up?” 
which the sugar-cane is known to have br" 
planted in Europe, though it is altogether likey, 
that it was planted by the Moors fully as eat'': | 
not earlier, in Spain and Portugal, ‘That 
was conquered by the Saracens in the gored 
of the ninth century, and was retaken by the Nor 
mans at the close of eleventh. Immediately ov 
that event we find, that large quantities o! Sv" 
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ere made there. According to records still ex- | juice of the cane, was an invention of the Arabs. 
od William, the second king of Siciiy, in 1166, |The original raw sugar of the east was debased 


de a donation to the convent of St. Benedict of | by a mixture of mucilagineous matter, which op- 
9 eyoar-enull, with all the workmen, privileges, | posed itgelfto the ervstallization of the sugar,and des 
J appurtenances thereto belonging.” termined it to a speedy decomposition afier it was 
“yr it was the crusaders who brought the sugar crystallized, Mo this day the eastern sugar, except 
~yiture to Kurope, how happened it, seeing that) where the matiufacture is direeted by Europeans, 
‘hey were collected from all Europe, that no other | or where the product has been converted by the 
pri of that continent except Spain in the hands of (Chinese into” what we commenly call “rock 
he Arabs, and no other island of the Mediterra- veandy,” is much inferior to that of the west in 
pean except Crete, captured in the year $23, by an | purity, and in strength of grain. ‘The only clare 
expedition from Spain, were favored with that inval- } ification, which the liquor appears to have under- 
yavle donation? Tt was not until three hundred | gone. in the hands of the eastern manipulators, 
years later, that it found its way into Cyprus, | Was by skimming during the processes of evapo- 
Rhodes, and the Morea, and this extension was | ration and boiling. And if we may judge from 
jot owing to rural tastes, or the spirit of improve- | the imperlect and loose descriptions of modern 
ment among the feudal barbarians, but to tne com- ‘travellers, this is the extent of their knowledge at 
wercial enterprise of the Venetians, who had for the present day. They seem to know no other me- 
along time carried on a lucrative trade in the ar- thod of clarification in making sugar, and no art 
ice with India, Syria, Egypt, and Sicily, and | of refining except that of making candy. 
were now, by conquest or purchase, the possessors| How the Arabs came to adopt a diflerent me- 
of Crete, and the Jatter seats of the sugar culture | thod, it is perhaps impossible at this day to deter- 
above mentioned. mine. Discoveries of this nature do not readily 

It may be further remarked, that the most im- | obtain publicity in any country. They are usually 
portant and profitable of the manufacturing arts | involved in as much mystery, and kept under a 
have never been propagated except by conquest | monoply as long as possible. Another character- 
orenigration. ‘The woollen business was esta- | istic of the Arabian method was the use of ear- 
lished in England by the weavers, fullers, and | then moulds, of a conical form, for crystallizing 
ivers, whom the frantic tyranny of the counts of} and curing the sugar. In the east, broad, earthen 
Flanders and their French allies drove, and the | dishes were used for those purposes. ‘These two 
wise policy of the Henries and Edwards welcomed, characteristics of the Arabian method have come 
i England. ‘The cotton manufacture, derived to | to us through the Spanish and Portuguese; and 
the Arabians from Hindostan, was by them dif | whence should they have derived them, except 
used over Africa, and fixed in Europe; and thence | from the Arabs, Moors, or Saracens? different 
brought by an exterprising operative to the United | names given to the same people from the relations 
Sates. It seems scarcely credible that those half. | to places and to people, which they successively 
miked, hard-riding demons, who are so olien em- | tuaintained. rabs (according to a probable ety- 
ployed in stripping unfortunate Christians to the | molygy of the word) means weslerns, because this 
kin, are the identical people to whom Christen- | people inhabited the west of Asia. When they 
dom is indepted for the comfort of a shirt. Sach, had spread over the north o! Africa,and occupied the 
however is the fact. The Arabs conferred upon | remotest Hesperia of the Ancient world, the body 


us that grateful, and now ornamental garment. of their nation was, in respect to the emigrants, 
It was not until the time of Justinian, five hun- | castern, and that is the signification of Saracens. 
ved years after silk was known ane purchased at | Sfoors was a name given to them by the Span- 
enormous prices at Rome, that the silk culture was lards and other Europeans, from the circumstance 
brought into the Eastern Empire by two Persian (of their having conquered and converted the in- 
monks, who had pursued it in China, [t was es- | habitants of Mauritania or Morocco, incorporated 
epee in Italy by a colony of Greek captives, lee smi : er wus ~— permyrmatitag, 
an % ‘ ‘ | e y i 7 asses op tue 
ind carried from Milan to Lyons bya company og oa onan sake ot Atal Sicily Sai 
of Ttalian workmen, engaged by Francis 1. Fi-| gal, part of Brance and aly, Sicily, 1e€ 
nally, the Huguenots fled from treachery and in- Nye ones the ee gro sadiehadeal _ 
iverance to impart their skill to Spitalfields, The e have seen, that the zirabs had the art o 
silk mt tn is more simple amr cheap than | cultivating the cane, and converting it into sugar, 
that ‘eti ed | We know that the sugar-canes, called “the chief 
oes sah aro “ania | ornament of Moorish husbandry,” are still culti- 
ple to London; and it has but just reached our shores | vated in Spain, and the sugar manufactured, It 
aller two hundred years more is likewise made in large quantities on the river 
, . - ray . 
Itmay help us to form some adequate notion | Suz, in Morocco; and at Teycut or Tattah, consti- 
t 1 . . . . } + > ‘ > ; « : , , € M4 » - ve ‘ , 
the difficulty with which the mannfacturing | tules a leading article of traffic with caravans, 
arls are propagated, if’ we reflect how hard it was | Which traverse the great desert, and ‘Timbuctoo 
to naturalize the cotton and wollen manufactures {and other markets of Central Africa. Sugar is 
in the United States. and how far they still are | still a production of considerable importance in 
rom that fineness and finish, to which they attain | Egypt, particularly in the district of layoum, and, 
‘ithe workshops of Europe. Yet we speak a until lately, the Seraglio at Constantinople was 
en language, are descended from common furnished thence ps rte NS ar oee . 
aes and have always had close commercial | 008 rr re meg smi " ae : “ o 
‘Nl social relations with ourteachers. How much tugal and arbary, Af The same pertoc ' 
freater must have been the difficulty and delay, | an article of extensive manufacture and traffic at 
if . ‘ ° ee : lM hehec ‘ att. ‘ rol 3 j ‘ a 
; ” had been strangers in origin and language, | | hebes ; — rom Dongola ome Up 
7 enemies in religion. per Evy pt. All these are undoubter y the re- 


he use of alkalies, in the c’arification of the jmains of the Arabian plantations, 
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or shuker. ‘This was derived from the Sanscript, 
sharkara or sarkara, weaning, in the primitives 


sweet salt, and giving rise in antiquity to the terms | 


succharon, sacchar, sacchari, saccharuin, and “In- 
dia salt .”’ 
difications, a universal term, except in China and 
the Malayan archipelago; proof enough that we 
received this commodity, and the art of preparing 
it, from neither of them, and that we and all the 


western nations are indebted for it to the Arabs, | 


and through them to the Hindoos. The ditlevence 


between the Spanish and the Portugese word, | 


and other European names, is owing to the cir- 


cumstance, thatthe two nations in close contact | 


with the Arabs, incorporated the article a oral 
with the substantive, before which they heard it, 
as they did in a great many other instances, algo- 
don, for example, which is properly godon, goton, 
or koton. The etymology of melasses will fur- 


their illustrate our position, that we derive the art. 


of sugar making from the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, and through them from the Arabians. 
Melasses, more frequently, but incorrectly, spelt, 
molasses. is an abreviation of mel de assucaz, sigul- 
fying, in Spanish and Portuguse, the honey of su- 
gar. 


The Portuguese, under the anspices of Dom | 


Henry,transplanted the sugar-cane from Sicily, it 
iscommonly supposed ,though it might be from Por- 
tugal itsell, to the islands of Madeira and St. ‘Tho- 
mas. 
torical correctness of the idea, that Sicily was re- 
sorted to at that that time for sngar-canes. He 
declares positively, that they were carried to the 
Affrico-Atlantic islands “irom Granada, where 
they had been planted by the Moors.” 

It has been a subject of much dispute, whether 
the sugar cane was introduced into America from 


Europe, Asia, or Africa, or whether it is indigi- | 
The former is the opinion of all the | 
historians of the old world, the latier of all the ex- | 


nous here. 


plorers of the new. Edwards reconciles them by 


supposing that both are true, which seems to be | 


the most reasonable conclusion. 


of America would fail to carry that plant, with 
whose great value and agreeable uses they had 
just become well acquainted, to their new abode, 
especially when they were growing and were 
worked up in great quantities in the Canaries, 
whence all the adventurers were accustomed to 
take their departure, as it would to question the 
authority of the writers, who positively affirm this 
fact. On the other hand, it would be an extrava- 
gant stretch of incredulity to doubt the clear tes- 
timony of the many eye witnesses, who declare, 
that they found native sugar canes in Guadaloupe, 


St. Vincent, Brazil, on the La Plata, and on the | 


Mississippi ; or the demonstration of Cook and 
Bougainville, who brought a native and valuable 
variety from the Friendly Islands, to the British 
andFrench West Indies. 

It is asserted by some, that the plant was car- 


The Spanish and Portuguese word for sugar is' dance. Whencesoever the sugar ¢ 
zucar, acucar, or assucar, and the Arabic assokar | St. Domingo, or whether it came at 


The Arabic shuker is, with slight mo- | 


‘of the maple. 


Herrera has raised ereat doubt of the his-. 


It would be as 
absurd to suppose, that the early European settlers | 
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ane came ty 
pore : all 
tain, that a company of sugar makers w 
143 P; | Isl: | {’ t| C; 4 

from Palm Island, one of the Canarte 


ere Carried 


oe ’ ‘ §, (0 estab. 
lish the manufacture in that oldest, except Brazil, 


‘ofthe American settlements. 
It isan interesting fact, that the art of Sue 
making, propagated, we must conclude, bo:h east 
cand west from Asia, now completed, in OpNosite 
directions, the circumnavigation of the globe + ()- 
a few vears after this establishment in St, Don 
wo, Cortez found, that both sirup and sugar yer 
-made from the stalks of maize, by the natives at 
Mexico, and sold in their markets. The aborioi. 
nes of Virginia, and probably of all north Americ 
had the knowledge of making sugar {rom the j 
Krom them the Anglo-Ame: 
settlers undoubtedly derived it. 
| In 1643, the English began the sugar business 
in’ Barbadoes, and, in 1648, the French, in Gua. 
daloupe. “Phe Dutch, expelledifrom Brazil, where 
they manufactared sugar in the sixteenth century, 
took refuge in Cuia®ao, St. Eustatia, and other 
islands, and finally, upon the exchange of Ney 
Amsterdam for English Guiana, in Surinam. To 
ail these they transferred a branch of industry, 
which they had learned to practice, and knew how 
/ lo appreciate. 

It is not known at what time the use of sucar 
beganin England. It was probably as late as the 
fourteenth century. At that time it begins to take, 
in trope and verse, the place which honey had 
occupied, without a rival, since Moses and Homer, 
Chaucer uses the epithet “sugreed over.” The 
chamberlain of Scotland, in 1329, speaks of leaves 
of sugar sold in that country at one cnee of silver, 
equal to four dovurs of our money, per pound. tn 
1333, white sngar appears among the household 
expenses of Humbert, a nobleman of Vienne, and it 
is mentioned by Enstace Deschamps as among 
the heaviest expenses of housekeeping. George 
Peale tells us, that sugar with wine was a com- 
mon drink in the sixteenth century. ft did not 
become an article of ordinary consumption until 
the beginning of the seventeeth century. At that 
period, the Venetians inyported it from Sicily and 
Qeypt, and probably produced it in Cyprus, Crete 
and the Morea. One of their countrymen, avout 

two centuries before, had invented the art of refin- 
ing, for which he received the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand ducats, equal to three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars at the present time. Pre- 
viously to this they had pursued the Chinese me- 
‘thod, and made candy only. ‘This inventor 
adopted the cones from the Arabians, and proba- 
ble obtained from their manner of clarification the 
idea, upon which he so far improved as to effect 
at last the complete purification of his produc 
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It was from the Venetian refineries, that France 
and England procured their small and high priced 
supplies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

By the creation of sugar plantations in the Por 
tuguese and Spanish islands of Madeira, at. 
Thomas, and the Canaries, the stock was consi 
erably increased. We begin then, for the first 


ried from Brazil to St. Domingo, having been pre- | lime, to have accounts of the number ol suget 


viousiy brought to the former from the Portuguese / mills, and the quantities manufactured. 


kingdom of Angola, where it is still cultivated, or 
from the Portuguese possessions in Asia, where 
Vasco de Gama ani his successors, the conquerors 
of a great part of India, found sugar cane iu abun- 


| 


Thus we 
: ° e 2 £8 aa re 
are told, that in the islands of St. Thomas _ 
were, In 1524, seventy mills, making on an - 
. . ° ’ vue 

age 66,428 Ibs. each, and upwards of two Ui 


, oa 2 ct 
sand tons in all. It was from those islands, t! 
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oa was for half a century mainly supplied. | 


put the rapid exhaustion of the soils seems InsP p- | 
veable trom the cultivation of the cane with the 
oe, of slaves and seris, tis reasonable 10 SUp-- 
ae that this was the great cause of the succes- | 
Pre migrations of this business westivard, and ils 
arly decline in Sicily, Spain, and the Alrico-At- 
bantic isharnds. Bits 3 

“fy St. Domingo there were, in 1518, twenty- | 
aight sugar Presses. In about balla century, this 
Syn succeeded to the inheritance of the markets 
Europe, which it monopolized and enlarged | 
juring a century and a hail, exporting sixty-five | 
housand tons in one year, being ubout 100,000,080 | 
ips, surplus, aller supplying the demand of the 
nother country. dn any possible situation of that | 
‘sland, it could not have maintained until this lime | 
hat monopoly, and that rate of production. At 
ihe beginning of the present century, the entire 
exportation from the West Indies and American 
witlements of every description, was 440,500,000 | 
is: now it is 400,000,000 tbs. from the British 


West Indies alone, and 700,000,000 Ibs. more from | 
rail and the Spanish, French, Dutch, and Dan- | 
sicolonies. In 1750, only 80,000,000 Ibs. were 
exported fiom the British West Indies, one-fitth 
{the present export. 

( course the consumption of sugar has great- 
\y increased during the last half century 5 and it 
sons destined to an indefinite extension. [t is 
~ qutritive, wholesome, and agreeable, that there 
can never be a limit to its use except in a prohibi- 
‘on or an inability to buy it. Men and nations 
jiler widely ia their tastes and habits in respect 
w most kinds of food, sauce, and drinks. Neither 
wheat, rice, flesh, nor potatoescan command unan- 
inous favor. No article of housekeeping, save 
sar, can be named, which is universally accep- 
table, to the infant and the aged, the civilized and 
ihe savage. 

The population of the British West Indies is) 
equal to that of Cuba; but their consumption of 
sugar was, in 1827, only 13,000,600, Ibs., eigh- 
een pounds to an inhabitant, while that of Cuba 
Was, in the same year, 44,000,000 Ibs., or sixty- 
liree pounds to an inhabitant. ‘This diflerence is | 
presumed to be owing to the predominance of the 
ree over the slave population, in the latter islands. 
The ratio of the free population of Cuba to the 
‘ave, is three to one; butin the British West 
Indies, one to three. ‘Chis proportion would give 
‘iediflerence of the quantities of sugar consumed, | 
wih almost entire accuracy. 

lhe population ofall the sugar growing countries | 
‘ithe world is about 468,000,000. It is not to be. 
resumed, that each individual of this number | 
“usumes as much as the luxurious West Indian; | 
‘Ulit will not be extravagant to suppose, that they 
“consume as largely as the Mexicans. Mexico, 
y the lowness of wages, and the ignorance and 
hverty of the mass, may be considered as a_ fair 
“presentative of the nations, inhabiting that belt 
“lhe earth producing sugarcanes. She consumes, 
“cording to M. Humboldt, ten pounds to an in- 
“tant, all of domestic production. We thus) 
es proximately that the consumption of the 
swarms cn merican nations, and of the | 
“pion Which people the east, is 5,000,000,000 | 
_ St annum, nearly four times as much as is 


| 





Sey) j ‘ ° . 
“(in Europe and the United Stawes. Great. 


can inhabitant, 
sixteen pounds to an inhabitant; Spain, the same, 


| brown sugar, and 7 to 8 cents for white. 


Great 
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iour ponndstoeach inhabitant; the United States 
200,000,000 Ibs., sixteen pounds to an inhabitam; 
eur domestic production being estimated at 50,000 
hants., or 50,000,000 Ibs. In Treland, the con- 
sumpiion ts 40 millions of pounds, five pounds to 
an dadividual In Russia, it is much less, being 
but a fittle more than one pound to a_per- 
son, and 60 million in the whole, unless the 
articie be introduced inland from China, by way 
of Kiachia, as to some extent it probably is. 
Of the quantity consumed in Russia, we suppose 
S millions of pounds to be beet sugar. Belgium 
consumes 30 millions of pounds, seven pounds to 
an inhabitant, of which 5 millions of pounds are 
beet; and Prussia, Austra, and the rest of Germa- 
ny, 200 millions of pounds, cf which 20 milhons 
may be beet. This is four pounds and a half to 
Holland consumes 50,000,000 Ibs 


< 


whichis but four pounds toan inhabitant ; France, 
792n a 


230,304,549 ibs., seven pounds to each inhabitant. 


Orthis, 107,905,785 Ibs. were, in 1836, made from 


beet roots. With the exception of a few manu- 


‘factories in Traly, the above figures show the ex- 
‘tent ol the bee 


sugar cultare. ‘Thus we have, 
for the total consumption of sugar in’ Europe, 
1,267,000,000 Ibs., of which 149,000,000, or 62,500 
tons, are beet sugar; and, for the total consump- 
tion throughout the world, 6,267,000,000 Ibs. 
worth, at six cents a pound, $376,020,000. 

The cost of the production of cane sugar varies, 
It depends mainly on the price of labor. In the 
east, Where laboris from 6to 10 cents a day, 
sugar costs to the manufacturer from 1 to 2 cents a 
pound. Inthe Americas, where, with the exeep- 
tion of the [Hispano-American republies, no wages 
until very recently have been paid to the laborer, 
the cost is 3 cents a pound. 


? 


‘The price for expor- 


tation will aversge 33 cents inthe East Indies, 


and 4} in the West {ndies and other sugar-crow- 
ing portions of America. These prices include 
the profits of the native or resident merehant. 
The average cost to the importer, exclusive of 
duty is from 5 to 53 cents for muscovado and 
These 
prices include freight, insurance, and commissions, 
A‘d thereto the respective custom house duties, 
and we sha!l have the wholesale prices of every 
country. Thus the duty inthe United States is 
2) cents on brown sugar ; add this to Sand 5, and 
we have 7s amd S, the average wholesale prices of 
New York, Boston and Philladelphia. ‘The duty 
on clayed sugar is 34 cents ; add this to the above 
price, and we have 10 to 12 cents, the ordinary 
price of white clayed sugars. In France, the duty 
on brown sugar is 4} cents ; in England, it is di; 
consequently, in the markets of those countries, 
they cannot be at less than from 9 to 10, and 10 
fo 11 cents respectively. ‘The grocers put on 2 
cents more, so that the article costs to the consumer, 
In the United States, from 9 to 10 cents, 
Krance, Ilto 12 ¢§ 
England, I2t0 13°“ 
Hamburg. a free port, 7 to 8 & 
Thus, sumar costs the consumer, in the United 
States, double the price of importation; and) in 
France and 
price, 


[enevlaod, two and a hall times that 
In Prussia, the duty is the same as 


ith 
‘nasties 
Dritam : 


but in Russia, according to the 
price the article bears there, it cannot be less than 


ity s i ; 
‘iN consumes 400,000,000 Ibs., about twen'y- | 75 cents per pound, 
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The consumption of molasses is trifling, except 
in the United States and Great Britain.—There is 
some vent forit on the continent, to be used in 
curing tobacco ; and in England it is used for ma- 
king a bastard sugar, and for cheap preserves, 
In the United States alone it is used for the table. 
The quantity of refined sugar consumed in the 
United States is small compared with the brown. 
It probably does not exceed one-tenth ; while, on 
the contrary, in France it constitutes four-fifths of 
the entire consumption. ‘Phe proportion is less 
than this in Great Britain; but it is much greater 
there, and in Europe genera!!y, than in the United 
States. Brown sugar contains, on an average, 
three to five per cent. of dirt ; of course, molas- 


ses cannot be more pure. ‘The consumption of 


this last inthe United States, is about 150,000,000 
Ibs. annually ; but probably more than hall of it 
has heretofore been distilled into rum, producing 
more than 10,000,000 gallons per annum. 

The sugar cane appears to have been, in all 
ages, a source of beverage in some form. Lucan 
describes the eastern recruits of Puompey’s army 
thus, 


—“quique bibunt tenera ab arundine succos” 


The Jews had an inebriating liquor whick they 
called sacar, from which some etymologists in fact 





Se re dialect § 


een 


gestive organs, and is good for old and j 
stomachs, ‘There are many successfy! exann! 
of aged persons taking it as their Principal f 
during many years. Dr. Rush entertained a}; 
opinion of its dietetical qualities, "Bu 
But, in proportion as sugar is whol 
cohol, which is made trom the same Principle 
plants, is deleterious. ‘The solid and seit 2 
ipart of milk is sugar; but, when fermented ee 


Native 


esome, a! 


distilled, it becomes one of the most inflaming .; 
ardent spirits, i. e. burning spirits. ia 
| The erigin of the excessive importation of hio 
lasses into this country, and of’ the excessive a 
of distifled spirits resulting from that importation 
are among the most instructive matters in. oy; 
| history. 
It is but little more than a century since that jn). 
| portation began. In the French West Indies 1) 
“sugar manufacturers used to throw away their yp. 
lasces, as indeed they did at first in Jamaica, ani 
as they do to this day in the islands of Boy. 
bon and Java. The New-Kaglanders, pariey. 
larly in and about Boston, taking note of this cir. 
cumstance, induced the French, for a trifing eoy. 
sideration, to preserve this residuum, and deliver} 
on board the colonial traders. Arrived at Bos. 
ton and other ports, the adventurers entered the 
carticle free of duty, and it was then converted inty 
|New England rum. Ina few years, the business 


| 





derive saccharum, but we think erroneously ; be- | so enlarged itsell, that the trade was extended to 
cause it is certain, that the ancient sugar, with its | the Dutch and Danish colonies. [n exchanze, 
name saccharon, came from India, and equally | our people gave to the Frenchmen and others, 
certain, that the Jews knew not sugar. It is not) horses and mules to work their sugar mills, luniber 


improbable, however, that some relationship exists | for their houses, and fish and other provisions for 


| 
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between the Hebrew sacar, and the Hindoo shkar- 
Kara, or sarkara; inasmuch as the drink, expressed 
by the former, was the juice ofa reed, and, before 
fermentation, sweet. Bruce fond the cane used 
in Kyvypt and Nubia for maki a drink, by con- 
cocting it in water. The inhabitants of Angola 
have made a similar use of it ftom time immemo- 
rial; so toodid the ancient Mthiopians. ‘The peo- 
ple of all countries are fond of chewing and sucking 
sugar canes. ‘The laborers every where erow fat 
towards the maturity, and during the cropping of 
the sugar cane. ‘The Arabian horses were obser- 
ved to grow fat in Spain by feeding on the pulp, 
alier the juice was expressed. Sugar, eaten in con- 
siderable quantities, has the same eflect. The 
king of Cochin-China causes his body-guard, con- 
sisting ofa hundred men, to feed mostly on sugar 
and sugar canes, in order that they may appear 
more stout and handsome than other troops. Many 
aged persons have found great benefit {rom the 
free use of sugar. Tt tends to render the skin and 
cartilages solt and supple. It might be excellent 
nourishment for patients submitting to experiments 


upon distorted limbs or spine. [tis slightly laxa- | 
tive, and was valued on that account by the an- | 


cient practitioners, Dissolved in water it isan an- 
lidote against arsenic, corrosive sublimate, verdi- 
gris, blue vitriol, and other mineral poisons, and 
also those of fish, as lobster, dolphin, conver eel, 
&e. “Sugar,” says the author of “Diet and 
Digestion,” “seems to be the first support of ve- 
vetable life, and itis well known to be the princi- 
pal food of young animals. [t perhaps yields 
more chyle than any other comstituent of plants.” 
Sugar, like common salt, is useful aller excess in 
eating. It precipitates digestion, particularly with 
oratter fruits; it excites the secretions of the di- 


the plantations. [no 1715. a few years alter the 
‘commencement of this traffic, the British island 
colonies complained of it to the government, asdi- 
cminishing the demand for their products, and dis- 
‘appointing them of their wonted supplies. Here 
upona fierce and protracted contest arose betwixt 
the island andcontinental colonies, which was not 
| terminated until 1733, when the islands prevailed, 
| and a duty of 6d: a gallon was laid on melasses, 
and 5s. per cwt. on sugars, imported into the conti. 
nental colonies from any foreign port or place. 
The penality for violating the act was to Le the 
forfeiture of vessel and cargo. But the New Ene- 
landers, who had disputed every inch of the passage 
of the act, seem never to have thought of submitting 
to it after it was passed; and they continued the ol! 
traffic, eluding the duties and defying the lav. 
A British fleet was sent to enforce it, and a state 0! 
irritation arose,in which the parties all but came" 
‘blows. In fact, this did never cease, from 
time down to the revolution; and the famous @” 
for raising a revenue in America was called, in the 
language of the day, “the sugar aud molasss 
act.” 

The principal reasons alledged for the trade 
‘that a large supply of rum was indispensable 
the continental colonists for carrying on the India 
trade and the fisheries. These reasons have ceas™ 
Rum has nearly finished its mission to the poor In 
dians; and the fishermen, we believe, generally % 
lupon the temperance plan. ‘Phe real rool ol i. 
“matter was, and is, that no other people, since '! 
world began, were ever furnished with 50 
quantity of exciting liquor for so small 
‘The custom house duties, in other countrie 

kept out molasses and rum, or admitted the pn 
su heavy conditions, that they could not be aliors 
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ad in such abundance as they have been here. | stances (as parsnips, skerret, and dried grapes) to 
irient spirits were unknown, except as a medi- | the same treatment, he obtained sugar from each. 
ine in the druggist’s shop, until the cane sugar | In 1747, he addressed to the Academy of Berlin 
and molasses makers of the West Indies brought | a memoir, entitled ‘Chemical Experiments, made 
ym into the world. Ihe taste once formed, de- with a view to extract genuine sugar from seve- 
mand arose for brandy, perry, gin and whiskey. | ral Plants which grow in these countries.’ 
{nderston, In his ‘Origin of Commerce,” re- | Muargratf'solved the important problem, that ge- 
parks; “The consumption of rum in New Eng- | huine sugar was not confined to the cane. After 
and is so great, that an author on this subject as- this, he enlarged and varied his experiments, but 
cris, that there has been 20,000 hhids. of French did not invent means of making sugar from the 
molasses manufactured into rum at Boston in one | new material on a scale sufliciently large to ren- 
verr, so vast is the demand for that liquor.” Sir der it an object of interest to capitalists. Yet he 
William Douglass, in a work printed at Boston, | seems to have had a prescience, that his discovery 
iy 1755, tells us, that ‘spirits, (spiritus ardentes,) | would one day assume importance. Hle com- 
nat above a century ago, were used only as offi- | mended it to the attention of the Prussian cultiva- 
inal cordial, but now are become an endemical | tors, and particularly the small farmers, as offering 
plague, being a pernicious ingredient in most of our | @ new and beneficial branch of agriculture. 
overages. Mareratt died in 1782. He was a member of 
The duty of two cents on brown sugar, in the’ the Academy of Berlin, Director of the Class of 
(yited States, was originally laid for revenue, | Natural Philosophy, and Fellow of the Academy 
hough it must be considered high for that pur- | of Sciences at Paris. [lis works were collected 
pose ; being nearly filly per cent. on the cost. At! and published in two volumes, octavo, in French, 
‘he time of the purchase of Louisiana, it was ad- | 1767. A German translation was published at 
vanced to two and a half cents, propably for pro- | Leipsie, the following year. 
ection. During the last war with great Britain, | It was Achard, alsoa chemist of Berlin, who 
twas doubled, beige then five cents. At the | discovered the method of extracting the sugar from 
peace it Was fixed at three cents, avowdedly for | the beet on a large scale, and at a moderate ex- 
protection. In 1832, it was brought back to the | pense. — Ile first announced this result in 1797, 
ateof two and a half cents; and this is main- | fn 1799, a letter from him was inserted in the 
ined for the encouragement of the sugar planters | Zanales de Chimie. in which he detailed his me- 
of Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- | tod. Tle there states the cost at 43 cts., the 
hana and Georgia. ‘The article is afforded in the | pound of Silesia,—or adout 6 cents the pound 
New Orleans market, and on the Louisiana plan- | aveirdupois,—without counting the benefit to be 
lations, at five to six cents a pound. ‘The planters | derived from the residuums. He also expressed 
have repeatedly declared, that, at less prices, the | ‘he opinion, that, with these included, and with 
business cannot de sustained. The cost oi pro- seme improvements in the processes, this sugar 
duction, when this industry was most flourishing, | Might be produced at half that price. “This an- 
was two and a half to three and a half cents, ex- | Nouncement caused a great sensation in France. 
cusive of the interest on the investment. [t engrossed the attention of the Parisian world ; 
We have now surveyel the field of competi-| ¢liciting, alternately, ridicule and admiration. The 
lion in which the beet sugar business must take High price to which sugar had risen in France, in 
ool, if that be its destiny in this country. Tt is | Consequence of the capture of nearly all her colo- 
certain, that the high hopes conceived of it have | Hal possessions, give something more than a 
sulfered considerable abatement from experiments | Speculative interest to the ideas of Achard. The 
nade, and views put forth, in Great Britain. | National Institute appointed a@ commission to ex- 
These itis our duty to weigh, and to determine | @mine the subject. The result of their investiga- 
how far they ought to influence the resolutions of} tion was, that the cost of raw sugar of the beet 
North American cultivators and capitalists. But ‘would be 16 cents per pound. ‘The price of sugar 
‘necessary that we should first examine, with | Was such, that even at that rate a very large profit 
vme minuteness, the history and present condi- | might have been cleared ; but this consideration 
ion of beet sugar industry. | wis not sullicient to Induce many persons lo take 


lt is now nearly a hundred years since Mar- | the risk ofa peace with England, supposed at that 
| Only two establishments 


grafl, a Prussian chemist, residing at Berlin, made | time to be approaching. 
ihe discovery that the beet contained a good erys- ‘were formed ; one at St. Quen, and_ the other at 
tall;. = | ‘ ° oan . 7 ari " 
‘ls subject by the saccharine taste of the beet, | Were failures ; partly from the bad quality ol their 
ud the erystalline appearance ot’ its flesh, when | beets, and partly from the ignorance and inexpe 
‘amined with a microscope. Having cut the ‘rience of the conductors and a With 
hase ; ° - . a = ~ > > > Ss ic ‘ ari - 
ws into thin slices, he dried perfectly, and then them went cone the high wie y — . hi ul art 
uverized them. To eicht ounces of the powder | sen, ol this new branch of un ustry if} ranice, 

. 7 = “a . ° ° 26 , , > > cp Io , 
he added twelve of highly rectified spirits of wine, | It is ditlicult to say, w hether the se hopes W ould: 
al exposed the mixture to a gentle heat in a sand ‘ever have been resuscitated, if political events of 


bath, Ag soon as the liquid reached the boiling | ®" overruling nature had not supervened. By the 


point, he removed it from the fire. und filtered it | Berlin and Milan decrees, all colonial articles 
: hibited, and that famous “continental sys- 


\[ ¢ ’ - ° . . . rar » - 
+ oie, which he corked up and left to itself.) Were promi’ 1 evild in ite desig, but 00 impor 
"a le - : ; _ sre | tem,’ so Wide and Wid IN ts dee , but so impor- 
8 few weeks he perceived that crystals were | ‘€™, SO Wide al: eh tele Ag CS a 
, wed, which exhibited all the physical and che- | tant and permanent in ile Clecw, wae cetauneled. 
‘veal properties of the sugar cane’s. ‘The alcohol | From that time, 1906, chemists and economists 
Ul contained sugar in solution, and a resinous | applied themselves with ere zeal “ ee 
ny ic nd .. | atier a ied ; source for the supplv of sugar. 

Her, which he disengaged by evaporation. | alter an — re lo has al + cy a 
“ing submitted several other vevetable sub- [t was thought, at one time, tliat the deelueratun 
Vou. VII~66 e 
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had been attained in the production of grape sugar, 
or sirup; of which, in the course of two years, 
many million pounds were made. ‘This sugar, 
although very abundant in some varieties of the 
grape, raised in a southern latitude, possesses only 
two-fifths of the sweetening power of the cane and 
beet sugar. Nevertheless, sugar being at about 
one dollar a pound, a great number of man- 
ufactories were erected, and science and industry 
were tasked to the utmost, to improve the proces- 
ses, and to bring it to perfect sugar. 

In this state of things, it was announced, that 
beet sugar manufactories had been all along car- 
ried on successfully in Prussia, It was deciared, 
that from 4 to 6 per cent. of sugar was obtained 
from the beet, besides several other valuable mat- 
ters. Other German chemists had insituted experi- 
ments, and published resulis substantially the same 
as Achard’s. At length in 1809-10, experiments 
were recommenced in France, particularly by M. 
Deyeux of the Iustitute, who had reported upon 
the subject in 1800. ‘The experiments resulted in 
the production of a considerable quantity of sugar, 
both clayed and refined, which, as specimens, 
served to revive and increase the confidence of 
France in this source of supply. No more than 1] 
to 2 percent. was obtained ; the beets being of a 
bad sort, and raised in the neighborhood of Paris, 
where a vast deal of ammoniaca! manure, hostile 
to the production of saccharine, is used. 

In 1811, M. Drappier, of Lille, worked about 
fifteen tons of beets, from which he obtained 25 
per cent. ofsugar. Inthe winter of the same year, 
an experimenter at Paris succeeded in obtaining 
4} per cent. from white beets, raised at a consid- 
erable distance from Paris, and without any ma- 
nure. 
approximated to the results of Achard. It was 
made by M. Charles Durosne, and was detailed in 
the Monitewr, It demonstrated how faulty had 
been their selection of sorts, and the mode of cul- 
ture. At this time, Achard had published in Ger- 
man an extensive work, in which he had treated 
with minuteness every department‘of the business, 
from the raising of the seed to the refining of the 
sugar. ‘This treatise contained not only Achard’s 
experience of thirteen years, but also accounts of 
the manufacture of beet sugar, on a grand scale, 
by other persons in Prussia. ‘The result of these 
enterprises, as reported by a commission appointed 
by the Prussian government to investigate the sub- 
ject, was, that in the case presented to their con- 
sideration, 60,800 Ibs. of sugar were manufactured 
from 1,000,000 Ibs. of beets, which is 6 pounds [4 
0Z. per cent., costing for cultivation and manufac- 
ture, 6.6 cents a pound, and selling at 16.17 cents. 
The profit was stated at 136 per cent., without 
reckoning 27,883 gallons of vinegar, worth $1,987 
25; 155,400 Ibs. of feed for beasts, worth 897 16: 
and after deducing $1,382 25, for the greater sup- 
posed expense of refining beet sugar. This, how- 
ever, has since been recognized as an error; beet 
sugar being in fact the most profitable to the refi- 
ner, by reason of the superior strength of the grain 
and of the deterioration which the cane sucar un- 
dergoes by fermentation and decomposition during 
long voyages and storages, before it reaches the 
ans of the refiners. This loss is estimated, in 
‘rance, at 14 per ct. on Kast India sugar, and at 
7 on West India.—The British custom house al- 
lows 1 per cent. a month for the waste on bonded 


This was the first essay in France which 








sugar. 
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Such was the result of the Operations j , 
manufactory of the Baron de Koppy at k. ihe 
vear Strehlen in Silesia. arayn, 

Another course of experiments was jnay 
Dr. Neubeck, the royal commissioner, w), 
ed the following result, working upon a 
of one million of kilogrammes. 
Sugar, 101, 472 kilg.’s at 16.72 cts. 

a pound, 

Spirits of wine and vinegar, made 
from the molasses and pulp, 

Mash used for feeding and fattening 
animals, 


ituted by 
0 Obtain. 
Nialeryy! 


$ 16,995,95 
8,083.38 s 


189-53 
7,892-28 
Net profit, 817.3658 
Mr. Achard’s sugar according to the report of 
Dr. Neubeck, cost 7.7 cents a pound, and Vielded 
at 16.72 cents, the price of sale, a profit of 8.99 
cents a pound. ‘Their beets yielded 4.6 per cen, 
ofsugar, 
‘The experiment at Lille (M. Drappier’s) was 
less successful. He obtained only 1.3 per et, o 
refined sugar; and, although this merchandize 
was then at 35 cents a pound, this price hardly 
covered the expenses of production, without, how- 
ever, counting the residuums. 

In January, 1812, Napoleon, issued a decree 
establishing five chemical schools for teachiny 
the processes of beet sugar making, detailing one 
hundred students from the schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, and chemestry, to be instructed in those 
establishments, and creating four imperial ma- 
nufactories, capable of making 4,408,000 Ibs, 
annually. Munificent premiums were also de- 
creed to several individuals, who had already dis. 
tinguished themselves by a successful application 
to this new branch of industry. A considerable 
numberof manufactories were immediately added 
to those already existing in France; and, in the 
season of 1813, a large quantity of sugar, botl 
raw and refined, was produced. A _ notable im- 
provement was introduced by M. Mathieu de 
Dombasie, a learned and cxperienced cultivator 
und chemist. It consisted in applying to the beet 
juice the colonial process of depuration appropriate'y 
called in France defecation. This was in fact 
very analogous to the improvement which the 
Arabs aflected in the oriental method. Achar 
used sulphuric acid in this operation,and for the crys- 
tallization, broad dishes,not unlike those said to be 
used in China at this day. ‘The colonial process 
of deiecation by lime is now nearly universal 1 
France,as is likewise the substitution of the mould 
or conical pot, for the crystallizers of Achard. 

Such was the prosperous condition of this man- 
ufacture, when the disasters of Moscow brougit 
upon it an uncertain political future, the bane ol 
all great industrial enterprises. Confidence audet- 
ergy gradually yielded to fear and discouragemen'. 
A faint and fitful struggle was maintained dunn 
another year, until the Cossacks, quartered in the 
sugar mills, and the allied artillery, seizing Up" 
the beasts that, moved them, gave the manufacture’ 
the coup de grace. The officers billeted at the 
houses became from curiosity their principal cust0- 
mers, being struck with the brillianey and purity °! 
this unexpected product. After the final overthio’ 
of Napolean at Waterloo, the price of refined sve" 
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ouled down at 12 cents a pound, and raw at 7. 
sill, to the surprise of all, two beet sugar manu- 
ries did survive the shock of this tremendous 
aaa more useful to this industry, and to man- 
-4. than all its preceeding prosperity; because 
, jemonstrated, what never could have been done 
jer the unnatural stimulus ofthe “continental sys- 
om,” that there was an intrinsic value in the new 
lustry, rendering it capable of independent ex- 
‘slence, and raising it out of the reach of accident, 
gitical enmity, or caprice. ‘The establishments 
hich survived were at Arras, in the Department 
‘the Pas de Calais, and at Pont a Mousson, 
wear Nancy, in the Department of the Meurthe. 
“Afier the retirement of the allied troops, in 1818, 
je government began to turn ifs attention to the 
eyeouragement of an industry, which had strug- 
sled meritoriously and successfully to preserve a 
pon tothe Krench nation. Many eminent and 
public spiriced citizens raised up establishments, 
nore perhaps to give the benfit of experiments to 
heir countrymen, than with a view to profita- 
bleinvestment. Men of genius aud profound re- 
gareh occupied themselves with elaborate experi- 
nents, and published their results. Among the 
gost important were the Count Chaptal, who de- 
tiled, in Memoirs, on the subject, and in his ‘Ag- 
cultural Chemistry,’ the experience of. many 
years us a cultivator of beets and manufacturer of 
sygar; and M. Dombasle, who did the same, with 
aimirable clearness and precision, in his work en- 
titled ‘Facts and Observations relating to the Ma- 
nulacture of Beet Sugar.’ The latter, with a 
prospect of many more years of usefulness, is still 
atthe farm school at Roville, near Luneville, in 
Lorraine, devoted to agricultural and chemical 
sudies, and imparting the results of hislong ex- 
perience, fertile genius, and assiduous application, 
hough his publicaiions which go to all parts of 
he world, and to pupils who come from every na- 
‘on. Asan intelligent and industrious operative, M. 
Crespel Delisse, of Arras, is worthy of honorable 
nention ‘This gentleman was originally a laborer. 
He became the foreman of the first beet sugar ma- 
nulactory at Arras. The proprietor, who had invest- 
alan immense capital, sank in the general wreck of 
Isl4-15. M. Crespel suceeded him, with the 
great advantage of having his fixtures at about 
one-fourth of their real value. This was one of 
the two establishments which survived, and it con- 
inves to this day to be one of the most extensive 
ind successful in France. M. Crespel is interest- 
ed as part or sole proprietor in seven or eight other 
ams and factories. He has received the gold 
medal of the Society for the Encouragement of Ag 
‘culture, at Paris, and the honors of knighthood 
‘om the French and other European sovereigns. 
he method in general use in France is to crush, 
‘rgrind, the beet with an instrument called a rasp, 
ough its functions would be better described by 
‘@ word grater. Jtis cylindrical, and revolves 
urhundred or more times ina minute. ‘This 
reduces the beets to a very fine pulp. ‘They are 
“len pressed in hydraulic presses of great power 
ad the juice defecated, evaporated, boiled, and fil- 
ered, in very much the same manner as the cane- 
ce in the colonies. The great ditlerence is, that 
‘e beet sugar machinery has been rapidly im- 
Moved, and the cane planters have begun to avail 
‘eniselves of the improvements. ‘There is, how- 
‘er, Another method of extracting the saccharine, 


ynde 
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which dispenses altogether with grating and press- 
ing. ‘Thisiscalled maceration. It was first proposed 
by Dombasle, and has been tried in various forms 
with more or less success. M.Martinde Roclin- 
court, originally a captain of engineers, is the in- 
ventor of an ingenious and valuable machine for 
performing this operation. The beet is first cut 
into ribands, about one line in thicknees. They 
are then plunged into boiling water, which is ad- 
mitted into the machine at regular intervals, in 
regular doses. ‘The ribands remain passing through 
the circuit of the machine during one hour, and 
steam is occasionally admitted to keep up the heat. 
In this time, the sugar contained in the ri- 
bands is dissolved, and remains in solution in the 
water, while the ribands, now called pulp, are 
discharged on the side of the machine opposite to 
that where they entered it; the liquor containing 
the saccharine, flows off in another direction to 
the defecating pans. 

This method is employed to a considerable ex- 
tent in France, but by no means so generally as 
the rasp and the press. Its advantages are, that 
it gives rather more anda rather better product, 
and requires a great deal less labor. Its disad- 
vantages are, that it takes a great deal more fu- 
el, and does not leave the pulp in so good a state 
for feeding; there being too much water in it, and 
less saccharine, than in that which comes from 
the press. It might be subjected to pressure, by 
which a little additional liquor would be obtained 
for the pans, and the pulp made vastly better for 
feeding. ‘This, however, would require so much 
power of the press, and so much pains, that the 
French generally feed with the pulp just as it 
falls from the machine. We have little hesita- 
tion in giving the preference to this method in 
a country where fucl is cheap and labor dear. 
The immense establishment commenced in Lon- 
don two years ago, but abandoned in conse- 
quence of the excise of 4} cents a pound, which 
the government hastened to impose in order to 
guard the West India interest, was upon this 
system. On the other hand, the only other beet 
sugar manufactory, upon a scals of any impor- 
tance, in Great Britain and Ireland, which is 
near Dubilin, has adopted the rasp and press. 
The former establishment delivered for consump- 
tion a considerable quantity of refined sugar, which 
was so completely undistinguishable from refined 
cane sugar, that the government issued an extra- 
ordinary notice, that any fraud in the exportation 
of it with the benefit of drawback would, if de- 
tected, be punished with the utmost severity. 
Whether the establishment in Ireland still exists, 
we are not informed. It is, however, the opinion 
of persons skilled in the manufacture and refining 
of sugar, and who have had small experimental 
beet sugar factories near London, that the busi- 
ness cannot be sustained under aduty of 45 cents, 
Others are confident, that, in consequence of the 
application of the fibre to paper making, by which 
the value of the pulp is enhanced fourtold, the 
business will yet get a permanent footing in Great 
Britain. Wedo not think a fair experiment has 
yet been made in thatcountry. ‘The original pre- 
judice against the pretensions of the new manu- 
facture, forced forward by the odious machinery 
of the “continental system” and the power of the 
enipire, to become a rival of their colonial indus- 
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try, was of course virulent and obstinate. That 
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it still abides in the mass of the British nation, 
and in minds which ought to be above it, is appa- 
rent from some limited and rather dogmatical 
views contained in No. CXXXI. of the ‘Edin- 
burgh Review.’ 

The protection of the beet sugar culture in 
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It does not appear, that our conten 
examined any ol the French works y 
ject, except a couple of pamphlets by 
of Havre, who was probably interested 
nial sugar trade, which, when beet su 


!porary had 
Pon his gyp. 
@ Merchant 
In the eno. 
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“was enjoying an absolute monopoly of the kingdom, 
France, and in other nations on the continent, :s | dom, 


The beet sugar has reduced the 


very high, as we have seen: much higher than | France 25 per cent., and has of’ course mueh 


protection of any article of general and necess- | creased the consumption of the article. "Phe fin 
ary use ought everto be. Itis at least a hun- | of these facts is not noticed, and the second js i, 
dred per cent.on the cost. But we have also | nied. We have often heard the French many. 
seen, that this business did not succumb to the | facturers regret, that competition has reduced “4 
shock and disappointment occasioned by the fall | price of sugar, since their establishments commen, 
from a protection of three hundred per cent. to no ced, from 15 to 10 sous the pound; and it a, 
protection at all. After the general peace, sugar) by the report'‘in the Chamber of Deputies, urefize) 
fell as low in France as it is in free ports ol to his article, that the sales at Paris alone. fon 
Europe at this time. An immense stock had accu- | October Ist, 1835, to September 30th, 1336 in 
mulated in the sugar colonies,which had been suc- ‘creased 17,000,000 Ibs. But the French Cham. 
cessively captured, and were in the hands of the | bers, in 1837, laid a duty on indigenous ad 
British, insomuch that they actually fed horses | which will amount, expenses of collection included, 


and other animals upon sugar. Yet, at that very ‘0 1.7 cents a pound. Of course, this leaves the 
moment, the working classes of Great Britain, | protection in France at 2.55 cents ; no more than 


under the onerous duty of 6 cents a pound, were |ihat which the cane sugar planters of’ the Unive, 
drinking their coffee without sugar, as indeed | States enjoy, and not so much by 6 cents a ound 
they continue to do, to a great extent, to this day. ‘as the British discriminating duty in favor of her 
This isto give a monopoly of the market to the sugar colonies ! 

West India planters. Here is folly and extrava-| Will the beet sugar manufaciurers of France be 
gance of taxation and protection, which quite able to sustain themselves under this change o| 
eclipse the French beet sugar policy. The Edin-| policy? This is a question which experience 
burgh reviewer, states, that “the great wnpelus | must decide. Undoubtedly, the legislature firmly 


given to it was in 1806.”’ Novy, in truth, the | believed that they would, or they would not have 
beet sugar manufacture did not exist in France jmposed the duty ; for the French no more think o! 


at that time, nor until four years alier, and not | sacrificing this interest at home to the colonies. or 
then to an extent worth naming. No “impetus’’ | to any other object, than they think of removing 
was given to it until the experiments of 1811, and | Paris to the island of Martinique. Many of the 
the decrees of the emperor awarding premiums, | manufacturers will succumb, because it is a law of 
and establishing schools and model factories, in politica! economy, that if a business is better than 
1812. Again he aserts, that “in two or three | ordinary, it will cause a proportional rush of com- 
years more, France will be fleeced of £2,600,000 | petiiors to it, a part of whom will adventure with- 
per annum, for the benefit of the landowners of} out adequate ski!l and capital, trusting to the good- 
Alsace.” Such allusions, however slight in them- | ness of the business to make up for these def 


selves, tend to gain the confidence o! the reader 
in the minuteness and accuracy ofa writer’s know- 
ledge. But Alsace is not a seat of this manulac- 
ture; comprising two departments, the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, it has but five sugar manufactories, 
whiie the Department du Nord has two hundred 
and twenty-six, and the Pas-de-Calais, one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. ‘These errors show, that 
the writer had not examined the history and pre- 
sent state of the beet sugar business in France, 
and was not therefore fully competent to pronounce 
an opinon upon it. His essential error lies in not 
taking into view the fact, with which he was pro- 
bably unacquainted, that it has already encountered 
and survived that test ofits utility, which he him- 


self proposes, and before which he says it “would | 


quickly disappear,” viz: a free competition with 
colonial and foreign sugar, and an extreme depres- 
sion of price. 

‘The condemnation of beet sugar, in the eye of 
the Scottish economist, is, that it has received pro- 
tection. ‘Tried by the same rule, what must be 
the fate of West India sugar, or of any great branch 
of British industry? Or of the Louisiana cane 
planters, or of the American cotton and woollen 
manufacturers, coal miners, salt makers, hat ma- 
kers, tailors, and shoe makers? The article is, in 
fact, a dash at tariffs. That battle we at present 
decline, referring the assailant to an abler anta- 
gonist in the same journal, about eight years back. 


| ciencies. 

The culture and manufacture of beet sugar in 
France, according to the result of ten cases, wliicli 
|we have examined, has yielded of late years an 
‘average profit of 493 per cent. oncapital. Insome 
of these cases the profit was as low as 9, and in 
others as high as 90, per cent. Now, as the duly 
of 1.7 cents amcunts to a reduction of 22 per cen. 
on the former rate of profit, it follows, of course, 
that all those establishments, which, on the sca'e 
of profit are below 22 per cent., must go down, Un 
less sustained at an annual loss. Even many ¢! 
those which would range on that scale above 2! 
per cent., but which have proceeded principally 
| wholly (which is not often the case in France) 00 
borrowed capital, trusting to larger profits for the 
means of extinguishing the original debt, Ww! 
doubtless fail. The probable number of failures 
in consequence of the law, was estimated at (Wwe 
hundred, out of a total of five hundred and filly 
establishments. Others wi!l probably remove [rom 
France, and set up in Belgium, Germany, Russie, 
or Austria, where protection is greater, and, what 
is more material, stabler; for those countries have 
no colonial interest to consult. Opinion is, how- 
ever, that the faw will undergo some modification 
before it shall have produced this last consequent’ 
These failures or removals, if they shall take place: 
will not show what protection, or whether any P'™ 





° . . - 4 “ | 
\tection is really needed. They will be the pawn 
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_ylt of subtracting from a business a protection 
hich it had been accustomed to have, aud oi: 
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bly the value of real estate. He — purchased 
al the rate of 8152 an acre, some | 
were let at $3.80 an acre. 


nds which 
Since they have been 


put let us consider a moment what are the con- | cultivated with the beet in the rotation of crops, 


‘ions, under which ©” manufactory is 10 go on in | 
gine 
jrance 
results 
yories, § 


of the working of twenty-nine French fac- 
ituated in every variety of locality, the 





, ifthe tax shall stand. According to the! and the horn cattle trebled. 


the number of sheep thereon has been doubled, 
In afew years ithe 
value of the farm will have increased 50 per cent. 

"Phe rents of leasehold property have been 


verage cost of the production of beet sugar in ‘doubled where the land was of a medium quality ; 
( =) 


france is 6.6 cents per pound. The lowest rate, 
which we find, is 5.9 cents; the highest 8,6 cents 
er pound. But, in these results, the pulp and | 
wolasses are the only accessory products taken 
ato the accounts 5 id these, only at low venal | 
values, Which are not more than from one-third 
one-half of what they are really worth, when 
ysed with judgment and economy on the spot, 
withont the cost and uncertainty of procuring them | 
coma distance. But there are other accessory | 
benefits, very important in rural economy, which | 
are left out of sightin these accounts. ‘These ac- | 
cessory benefits are: | 

1. The leaves, which constitute an excellent | 
oeen feed, Which may be used as such from) 
August to November, two or three months; or | 
ihey may be dried and Jaid in for winter. ‘They | 
are worth five dollars an acre. 

9, The manure, which is found to be increa- | 
sed from three to four-fold on farms where sugar | 
manufactured. ‘This manure coming from the 
ables, or from the scums and deposites of the 
ielecating pans, or from the bone-black, which is | 
much used, is of the very best quality, and a_por- | 
lion of itacts upon vegetation with a promptness 
aud energy truly extraordinary. 

3. The trimmings ef the beets, preparatory to | 





their being submitted to the washing machine.| will soon change the face of a country. 


and, in case of lands specially adapted to the beet, 


the rents had been quadrupled.” 

M. Spineux, another cultivator and manufactu- 
rer, belonging to the department of the Somme, 
tells the same committee, that, “when he took 
possession of his farm of 350 acres, he believed 
that it gave a profit of S853. On annexing asu- 


gar establishment, he obtained a profit of 81,425.” 


~ M. Chinchain, of the department of the Sar- 


the, testified as follows :— 


“Fle cultivated about 1100 acres, 550 in beets. 
He procured one hundred bullocks from Poitou, 
which he fed with pulp anda little straw. His 
neighbors, struck with the advantages of his cul- 
tivation, came and oflered to weed his beets for 
the weeds; and to dig, clean, and cart them, for 
the tops. ‘This practice has had the eflect of dif- 
fusing so much plenty around him, that during the 
beet harvest, butter falls in price at Angiers, four 
miles Irom his factory.” 

It is the general testimony in the neighborhood 
of Dunkerque, Valenciennes, and Arras, that real 
estate has risen 50 per cent. in consequence of the 
introduction of the beet sugar culture, and wages 
in nearly the same proportion. 

Let vot this statement be passed heedlessly by. 
An advance of 50 per cent. on the value of farms 
Land 


These consist of the decayed parts of the beets, | worth $20, becomes worth 30; and land worth 


and the forked and fibrous ruots, which are cut! $50, becomes worth $75, 


rom them in the process of relieving them from 
adhesive earths, with which, in most kinds of soil, 
hey will be more or less loaded. Chaptal consi- 
les the daily trimmings of 12,000 Ibs. of beets suf- 


ficient to feed from twenty five to thirty Bwiiie, | 


luring the manufacturing season. ‘The quanti- 
y of beets worked up in the French factories, is 
rarely less than 20,000 Ibs. per day; itis in some 
wore than 100,000 Ibs. Many manufacturers 
Inerely transport the trimmings to the fields, there 
lv decay, and serve, to some extent, aS manure. 
4, The ashes coming from the furnaces.— 
hese are valuable, whether sold to the soap 
wile, scattered upon the fields, or cast into the 
wm yard, 
lt will be readily perceived, that these items 
‘important, and some of them all important to 
larmerg, 
e M. Dombasle estimates the pulp, and molasses 
a 4 fst be used by the proprietor, for feeding 
attening cattle, and the second for distillation, 


‘S Worth 35 per cent. of the whole expenses of a 


suo aht! y 
“gat establishment; but he leaves out the four. 


ie ; 
rien Which we have enumerated above. We 


a hot that those are worth to the cultivator as 
Modueing ©} making 70 per cent. of the cos's of 
md apron” sugar defrayed by. the accessory 
mene cultural benefits. Let us listen for a mo- 
. 9 M. Crespel Delisee, who thus testifies, 


. uary, 1827, before a Committee of the Cham- 
7 Deputies : 
le ¢ 


ulture of the beet has increased remarka- 


'money should spontaneously increase in quantity, 
so as to give the lender, at the end ofa lew years, 
a principal of $5150 for $100, atier having yielded 
| him his annual interest. 

| thas heen said, that the opening of the Erie 
icanal had the same effect upon the real estate in 
ithe central and western counties of New York. 
|The beet sugar culture is better, beeause it is at 
the option of every cultivator of enterprise and in- 
dustry, whether he will have it or not. It is what 
}the canal would be, if every farmer could by his 
‘individual exertions bring it by his own door. 

| Another important view of the beet sugar cul- 
ture is, the benefit which it confers upon the soil, 
by clearing, dividing, and fertilizing it. It fal- 
lows without exhausting, and is one of the best 
| preparations for wheat and other grain crops. In 
}a country like France, where seventeen millions 
of acres, one-fourth of the arable land, lie fallow 
) all the time, the use of this culture, as a substitute 
for fallows, is a matter of no slight importance, 

| ‘To consider, then, the beet sugar business 
merely in its manufacturing aspect, leaving out all 
-these rich results, or to bring as an argument 
against it some derangement of commerce and re- 
venue, which will of course result from any con- 
siderable change, be it beneficial or otherwise, is 
to entertain a contracted and deceptive view of the 
subject. We readily concede that, considered as 
amanulacturing business, without giving any ad- 


with any agricultural improvement, itis not yet 


It is the same as if 


ditional agricultural profits, or connecting itself 
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proved that it would be profitable, but that it is 
highly so, whea the manufacture is made subsidi- 
ary to agriculture, and fills up the inactive season 


of the northern winter, we confidently believe, | 


and do not expect any intelligent man to deny. 


pulp is worth, for paper making, five times i's va- 
lue as food for animals; or that the processes and 
machinery of the manufacture should be so per- 
fected, that the tea or ten and ahalf per cent. of 
saccharine matier, known to exist in the beet, 
should be extracted and crystallized? In either 
of these cases, beet sugar making would be very 
profitable, as a purely manufacturing concern. 
Now we feel authorized to say, that neither of 
these improvements is any longer hypothetical. 
In England, Mr. Kyan, the inventor of the me- 
thod of preserving timber from the ravages of the 
dry rot, has obtained a patent for making paper of 
beet roots, alter the juice is expressed. We have 
seen several specimens of a firm and durable 
wrapping paper, made of this newinarerial. We 
are informed, that good printing paper has been 
made principally of the same substance ; and it is 
confidently expected, that fine writing paper will 
be produced. ‘The extensive and increasing de- 
mand for paper, and the immense commerce now 
carried on in rags, are sufficient proof of the im- 
portance of this application of the beet root pulp. 

It is well known to those who have attended to 
the progress of this business in France. that the 
profits of the principal manufacturers have been 
much absorbed by a desire, probably too earnest, 
to keep up with the improvements of machinery. 
Much has likewise been lost in unproductive ex- 
periments. [It would be ungrateful and ungra- 
cious to find fault with our French friends on this 
account; since they have carried the business 
through the natural and necessary period of in- 
fancy, at their exclusive cost, for the common ben- 
efit of mankind. They have all along been con- 
scious, that they were obtaining from the beet but 
little more than half its saccharine matter. This 
conviction has naturally and very properly caused 
a restlessness, and a striving afier something more 
perfect. It is certain, that those who have resist- 
ed all innovation, and adhered to the original me- 
thods and machinery, have been the most suc- 
cessful ; but, if all had been equally cautious, lit- 
tle improvement would have been made, and the 
nation and mankind would have been at a re- 
moter period, and in a less degree, benelited. 
Nevertheless, we fully believe, that the coiton 
manufactory has never been established in any 
country with so few failures, and so little loss and 
fluctuation, as the beet sugar business in Irance, 
and other countries of the continent. 

But we now safely assert, that the great desi- 
deratum which the French manufacturers of beet 
sugar have always felt, and have been striving to 
supply, is at length attained; that a method has 


been discovered by which the beet is deprived of | 
all its saccharine, be the same more or less, and 


that this matter is obtained and operated upon in 
euch a manner as to be nearly all in a crystalliza- 
ble state. Hitherto, about 50 per cent. of the sac- 
charine has resulted in molasses. ‘This residuum 
is of comparatively small value; and every thing 
which arrests the formation of it, adds by so much 
to the deposite of sugar, and to the profits of the 
proprietors, 


capitalists in Baden, who thereupon form 
Suppose, however, it should be found, that the | 
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Mr. Schuzenbach, a chemist of Carlsruhe. ; 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, is the author of” . 
improvement. Having obtained his result “. 
laboratory, he communicated it to stinguiahe 
pany ; not with the view, in the first moanage 
erecting a manulactory upon the new system a 
merely of proving its pretensions. To this end 
they advanced a considerable sum for setting », 
experimental works so large, that the thine soul) 
be tried on a manufacturing scale. Havine don 
this at Ettingen, near Carlsruhe, they Appointed a 


scientific and practical commission to follow closely 
the experiments which Mr. Schuzenbach shou! 
make, Commissioners from the governments of 
W urtemburg and Bavaria likewise attended, Tho 
exieriments were carried on during five or ir 
weeks, in which.time several thousand pounds of 
sugar, of superior grain and purity, were produced, 

The Baden company were so well satisfied with 
the report of the commission, that they imme. 


ee 
——— 


diately determined to erect an immense establish. 


ment, at an expense of more than $200,000 for 


fixtures only. A like sum was devoted to the cur. 


rent expenses of the work. Factories were gi- 
multaneously erected at or near Munich, Stutt- 
ward, and Berlin. The arrangements were made 
with remarkable intelligence and caution ; and we 
cannot doubt, that the new method will prove of 
immense importance to the prosperity, com(ort, 
and improvement of the northern nations and col- 
onies of the o!d world and the new. 


DUTCH BUTTER. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Large quantities of butter are annually import- 
ed into England from Holland, and some from the 
same country has occasionally found ifs way into 
this, It is justly celebrated for its superior quality, 
and its power of resisting decomposition, or its 
not being liable to become rancid. In the fo- 
land dairies, every thing is conducted with a sys- 
tem and neatness, from the feeding of the cows 
to the completion of the butter, worthy of all im: 
tation and praise. ‘That there is any thing in the 
climate or pastures of Holland that renders theit 
dairy products superior to those of the rest of Eu- 
“rope, or to ours, is not to be supposed; the difter- 
ence is clearly in the manipulation, and were out 
butter and cheese in general, made with as much 
skill and care as in Holland, we might successlul- 
ly compete with the Dutch in the West Indies 
and other markets, to which our butter will now 
barely pay the cost of transportation. According 
to the report of Mr. Mitchell, made to the High- 
land Society of Scotland, the process in the Dutch 
dairies is substantially as follows :—The m'" 
when taken from the cow, is poured into large 
earthen pi'chers and placed ina vat ol cold wa- 
ter, which quickly reduces the temperature. Itis 
then placed on shelves until the cream separales 
when it is taken off'and placed in vessels for ehwri 
ing. In these it is first allowed to become eet 
tle soured, and then the churn is halt filled with 
the cream. Inthe best dairies, churning ' a 
formed daily; the system being so arranged, nog 
Isupply is constantly in readiness. In — 
‘little boiled water is added to the cream) sth 
the proper temperature previous to churbites 
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‘avery warm weather, it is sometimes submitted 
n e ‘ ae ae 1 fie ‘3° — rm 
othe cold bath to reduce the- heat. ‘The butter, 
yen taken from the churn, is putin a shaliow 
WV : St: ve ieee eb aed 
vessel and carefully washed with pure cold water, 
and then worked with a slight sprinkling of fine 
-ait, whether intended fur rolls, or for barreling. 
The putter is considered best, when the cows have 
been at grass about three weeks; it is then delicious 
ee - “ 


_is made into fanciful forms of avimals, pyramids, | 
g:., and stuck over with fragrant flowers, and 


slisas high as sixteen or seventeen cents per 
: und. When intended for packing, the butter is 
eked up twice or thrice a day, with soft, fiue sali, 
or three days, ina shallow tub; there being about 
wo pounds of this salt used for fourteen pounds of 


putter. After this thorough preparatory working, 


ha 
pet made perlectly sweet and clean. ‘The wood 
preferred is oak, smoothed carefully inside. ‘Three 
orfour days before they are used, the casks are 
(iled with sour whey, and this stands until ihey are 
enptied and cleansed for the packing of the but- 
er, Itis clear, from this description, that inde- 
pendent of the perfect neatness observed in every 
part of the process, the excellence of the Dutch 
butter, and the ease with which itis kept in its 
original sweetness When packed, is owing to the 
manner in which it is freed from the least’ parti- 
de of buttermilk, by the first washing and the sub- 
sequent repeated workings, as well as to the periect 
jcorporation of the salt by the same process, ‘There 
are many of our American dairies that produce su- 
perior butter; but as a whole, thatin our markets 
isa miserable article, destitute of that rich flavor 
belonging to good butter, and owing to the great 
amount of buttermilk Jeft in it, utterly unlit for 
keeping. We believe a reform in these respects, 
would add materially to the profit of all those 
who should attempt it, as well as add greatly to 
he comfort of the great mass of purchasers aud 
consumers. 





MILK SICKNESS. 


From the Genesce Farmer. 


Agentleman at the west has announced, that 
le has discovered the cause and the cure of this 
ormidable disease, which has been so destructive 
insome parts of the western states, and has, in 
one few instances, destroyed or driven the inhab- 


lants from some of the most fertile sections ofthe | 


country, ble is claiming considerable sums from 
the state legislatures for the promulgation ol his 
‘pecific, and should there be no humbuggery 
ibout it, he will certainly be entitled to a handsome 
ward, in those states where the losses {rom this 
‘duse have already been so great. 
here are no traces of’ a similar disease in any 
other part of the world; and in the United States 
thas been princippally confined to ‘Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, though it 
8 believed some few instances have occurred in 
.. Sconsin, and west of the Mississippi. A mul- 
‘tude of speculations have been made as to the 
obable cause of’ this fatal complaint, both among 
“ical men and others ; and there is scarcely a 
sohous mineral or plant to which ithas notiu 
been attributed. Public opinion at the west 
“M8 to have settled on the opinion, that it was 


butter is then hard packed in thin layers into | 
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| produced by alow shrub or vine assuming at times 


the fofm of aclimber, and hearing bunches ot 


pbrown berries. Whatever the poison may he, 
It causes cattle to quiver, stagver, and die within a 
few hours. Hcows eat of it, the milk is poisoned, 
the butter is also poisoned, and these who partake 
of either, are us surely injured, as if they had par- 
taken of the original cause itself. The slightest 
‘symptoms are vomiting, and this more severe as 
ithe quantity of poison is greater, until violent 
ispasis and death ensues. Dogs and wolves who 
feed on animais that have died with this disease, 
sare the same fate; and to prevent the extending 
of the evil to dogs and swine, cattle that die with 
the poison are buried carefully to avoid such re- 
sults, 
In districts where the disease prevails, great care 
is necessary in ki'ling beef animals, as sometimes 
the beef will produce vomiting, when the animal is 
so little effected as to escape notice. ‘To test the 
presence of the disease, some butchers are in the 
habit of driving the animal a mile to heat its blood; 
When if itis poisoned it will exhibit that peculiar 
trembling so certainly indicative of the presence of 
the complaint. 

In remarking on the formidable nature of this 
complaint, a writer from the west says,— 

“T have seen many farms with comfortable buil- 
dings and improvements, entirely abandoned, and 
their owners fled to other quarters, to avoid this 
dreadful curse.” 

But perhaps the most signal instance of its fatal- 
ity is given in the following extract of a paper 
from Col. Hinde of [linois, who has given much 
}attention tothe topic: 

“Calling to see a friend on Darby Creek, Ohio, 
whom [ had not seen for twenty years, he pointed 
to his wile and remarked-—‘she is my third wife; I 
am her third husband ; and in yon grave yard lie 
filteen members of our families taken off by that 
dreadful disease, the puking complaint.” 

Surely thera must be some unusual fascinations 
inany place that would lead an individual for so 
many years to encounter so fatal an enemy to life. 
Should the announcement of the discovery alluded 
to, prove well founded, it will be a valuable boon 
to the west, anc save annually great numbers of 
cattle and many valuable lives. 











NATHANIEL BACON. REPLY TO STRICTURES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Two papers appeared in your July number, 
dated at Williamsbnre, one entitled ‘Reminis- 
cences of James ‘Town,’ the other ‘Bacon's Re- 
bellion,’? which latter commences as follows : “An 
article under this head, published in the Peters- 
burg Intelligencer, states that Nathaniel Bacon 
(called the rebel) was a member of the council. 
I doubt it. Where is the evidence?” Having, f 
believe, contributed that article to the journal men- 
tioned, I think, it may be worth while, to make 
some inquiry into the grounds on which the state- 
ment objected to rests. And as among other au- 
thorities, 1 shall rely upon the Staflord manuscript,* 


—— —— 





* This manuscript may be found published in Ker- 
cheval’s Hist. of the Valley of Virginia, Introduce. p. 
xx., Rich. Eng. vol. 1. nos. 34, 5, 6 & 7, and in Lit, 
and Evang. Mag., vol. 3. p. 130. 
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it will be proper first to advert to another portion , thereto: “Et appears to have been Written by . 
of the article of your Williamsburg con:outor, | person intimately acquainted with its Origin. ° ‘ 
where he undertakes to discredit to a certain de-| gress and conclusion, thirty years afier it 1 
gree, the authority of that manuscript. “This ac- | place, when the passions of the day had subsides 
count [the Stafford manuscript of ‘I’. M.] may be! and reason might take acool and deliberate 
substantially true, but it certainly contains many | view of the transaction. It was written too te 
errors. It states that Bacon was u:nimously | for the public eye, but to satisly the desire of iy, : 
chosen a member, and was taken prisoner on his | ister Lord Oxford ; and the candor and simplicity 
way to that assembly ; that he saw him in his seat | of the narration cannot fail to command belief.” ’ 
as a councillor, when the assembly was in session, | ‘Phis manuscript is relied upon, by Hening Sia; 
of which he was a member. There is no instance | vol. 2. p. 130; Bancroli’s Hist. of U. States vol 
of a man’s being both burgess and councillor at |}2. grand rebeilion passim. If then the authori; 
the same time.” of this manuscript is established, it may be refer, 
The following words related by T. M. author! red to, in regard to the following observ 
of the Statlord manuscript, as spoken by Law- your Williamsburg contributor: “it does pot ap- 
rence to him, seem to evince clearly, that T. M. | pear that they (Lawrence and Drummond] were 
did by no means intend to convey the idea, that | concerned with Bacon prior to June, 1676.” 
Bacon was both burgess and councillor at the same | On the contrary, Lawrence appears to have 
time. “Forasmuch as the taking Mr. Bacon | been generally considered, at the time, the priue 
again into the councill, was first to keep him out of |wover and main-spring of the rebellion; “the re. 
the assembly,” &c. ‘ceived opinion in Virginia, which very much at. 
But even admitting that ‘I’. M. had stated it, | tributed the promoting these perturbac’ ions to Jr. 
(which it seems manilest that he has not) yet it is | Lawrence, and Mr. Bacon and _ his other adhe. 
nut absolutely certain, but that such a statement | rents were esteemed as but wheels agitated by tl 
might have been rue, for I find the following res- | weight of his former and present resentments,” 
olution : Stath M.S. 
“May Ist, 1652. | { return now to an inquiry, into the grounds of 
“Whether the governour and council shall be | the statement in the Intelligencer, quoted betore: 
members of this assembly or po; generally voted, “an article under this head published in the Pe. 
they shall be, taking the oath the burgesses take.”’ | tersburg Intelligencer, states that Nathaniel Ba. 
Rand. M.S., Jet: M.S., Hen. Stat., vol. i. p. 373. | con (called the rebel) was a member of the council, 





ation of 


Your Williamsburg correspondent proceeds: | 1 doubt it. 


‘It also states, that Sir William Berkley issued a 


proclamation against Bacon, prior to the dth of 


June, 1676, when Bacon went down to take his 
seat in that assembly,” and concludes that “the 
strongest presumption is, that the proclamation 
against Bacon was issued after his attack on 
James Town.” Now 'T. M’s. account in this 
particular, is confiriuied by Keith’s Hist. of Va. p. 
160, and Marshall’s Life of Washington (old edi- 
tion) vol. i. p. 198. 

Again your correspondent objects, “that assem- 
bly passed an act disabling Edward Lill and John 
Stith to bear office.” ‘This act charges them with 
being the greatest fomenters of the late distur- 
bances, the writer of the above article [T. M.] 
states that Edward Hill was a member of that as- 
sembly.” 

In answer to this, it may be observed, that there 
is nothing incredible in the supposition, that Ed- 
ward Hill while sitting a member of the house of 
burgesses, was disfranchised. In England, mem- 
bers of parliament, great lords even, have not sel- 
dom been translated in a hackney coach, from St. 
Stephen’s chapel, to the tower of London. The 
case of Sir Francis Burdett will readily occur to 
the reader. . 

‘It is not probable that Bacon would have been 
so unguarded, as to go to the legislature, when he 
Was prociaimed an outlaw.” 

On this it is only necessary to remark, that Ba- 
con had the people and the legislature both on his 
side ; a safeguard sufficient to lortily a less resolute 
and impetuous man than Bacon. 


Such are some of the errors objected to the. 
Staflord manuscript; whether they are of sufficient | 


force to throw a cloud of’ discredit on that docu- 


ment may be salely submitted to the ingenious 


reader. ‘The following is Mr. Jetlerson’s opinion 
of this manuscript, as contained in the prelice 


Where is the evidence?” In reply, 
[would rely first, on T. M’s. account, who says 
“about a minute after this, the governor starting 
up from his chair, a third time, said “Mr, Bacon! 
if you will live civilly but ull next quarter cour, 
(doubling the words) but till next quarter cour, 
Pll promise to restore you againe to yo’r place 
there, pointing with his hand to Mr. Bacon’s seat, 
he having been of the councill before these trov- 
bles, though he had been a very short time in Vir 
vinia, but was deposed by the foresaid proclama- 
con; and in the afiernoon passing by the court 
door, in my way up to our chamber, J saw Jr. 
| Bacon on his quondam seat with the govern’r and 
council, which seemed a marveilous indulgence 
‘to one whom he had so lately proscribed as a 
rebell.”’ 
And this fact he reiterates in several diflerent 
forms ol expression, so that it is quite inconceiva: 
‘ble that there can be any mistake in the case, ¢>- 
pecially as it regards so conspicuous a man as the 
younger Bacon. So that the statement, i ne! 
‘true, must be a downright palpable willul fuse. 
hood, as will be evident to any one who will read 
‘the account. But your Williamsburg corres)! 
‘dent does not deny that this account is “substal 
‘tially true,” therefore, unless a document “st! 
tially true” can contain a gross falsehood, i! 
lows, ex necessitate rei, by his own admission, a 
the internal evidence of the document itself, th 
the statement in question is true. r 
| Nor is it possible to conceive, that T. M. cov’ 
have confounded the younger Bacon, with io 
elder, as will appear sufficiently manifest from ™ 
following passage in his account: “And so nu" 
Was true, that this Mr. young Nathaniel _ 
[not yet arrived to 30 years] had a nigh _ 
namely, Col. Nathaniel Bacon of long alent 
‘the council, a very rich politick man, and chi ot 
idesiguing this kinsman for his heir, who [net ¥™ 
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uch paines] had prevailed with his uneasy 
ae to deliver the fore-mentioned written re- 
or Be at the bar, having compiled it ready to his 
on and by whose meanes ’twas supposed that 
an iv intimation was convey’d to the young gen- 
— to flee for his life,” which passage imme- 
_ succeeds the one quoted above, “forasmuch 
an ) taking Mr. Bacon again into the councill, 
° frst to keep him out of the assembly, &c.”’ 
ri ‘sto be inferred from its not appearing in 
Hening, that Bacon the younger was not of the 
saci, we must on the same ground infer that 
Berkley issued no proclamation against him, for I 
shink none such is to be found therein; but your 
Williamsburg correspondent admits there was 
ch a proclamation issucd. ‘There is an hiatus 
i the records of that period; the name of Bacon 
ihe younger would no doubt be expunged by the 
vindictive Berkley, from the list of councillors, 
een if that list escaped the conflagration of 
James ‘Town. ane 

There is no impossibility in their being two 
councillors of the same name at the same time. 
Benjamin Harrison of Berkley and Benjamin 
Harrison of Brandon, were both members of the 
council at the same time, early in the revolutionary 

riod. 

The following authorities agree in asserting that 
Bacon the rebel was of the council. Keiths His- 
wry of Virginia, p. 156, Beverley’s Hist. of Va. 
». 63, Marshall’s Washington, vol. 1. p. 198, En- 
gclopedia Americana, Biographical Dictionaries 
a Lempriere, and Blake, Article Bacon, Robert- 
wn's History of America, p. 424. 

[am ashamed to have occupied so much space, 
onapoint of mere curiosity, and in a discussion 
which I am aware is a little out of the line of your 
work; the more so, as the article in the Intelli- 
gencer consisted of notes scratched oft some years 
since from Beverley’s Hist. of Virginia, ata James 
iver seat, where I met with it for the first time, 
aud the misstatement (if one) might safely have 
been left at his door. But although that writer is 
dien loose and inaccurate, in this particular in- 
ance, he seems well sustained, as i trust will ap- 
pear to the candid reader. 

Your most obedient servant, 
CuHarves CAMPBELL. 
Petersburg, August 9th, 1839. 


0% FATTENING HOGS, BY COLD-SOAKED AND 
FERMENTED FOOD. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


August 31st, 1839. 


You complain very justly, I think, that many of 


your first contributors have grown weary in well 
doing; in other words, that their communications 
have greatly fallen off in point of numbers. Al- 
‘hough | myself am unconscious of being one of 
the culprits, f determined immediately upon read- 
ng your remarks, to act as if I really was one, and 
lt anxious to evince my repentance by forthwith 
aditing to you an epistle of some kind or other ; 
but could think of nothing, at first, tbat appeared 
Worth communicating ; luckily, however, in the 
Wwidst of” this quandary, [ picked up at second 
and; ftom a friend, something in regard to the 
luode of fattening hogs, which seems to be well 
Worthy of notice. = 


Vou. ViII—67 





First, however, I must tell you, that having, for 
a year or two past, enrolled myself in the frater- 
nity of root-steamers for stock, (horses and sheep 
excepted,) my own experience is not yet sufficient 
to report to you any result of trials made by my- 
self. I must farther confess that, as a novice in the 
steaming business, I still retain somewhat of that 
incredulity which I always feel relative to the ben- 
efits of any practice, when they appear to me so 
exaggerated as those do that are generally ascribed 
to the steaming process. But being open to con- 
viction, and utterly condemning the old and com- 
mon wasteful method of fattening our hogs, | was 
much gratified to hear the account which I will 
now give _ of the mode practised by some gen- 
tleman, whose name I forget, in King & Queen 
or King William. 

One or more casks or tubs are nearly filled with 
alternate layers of chopped cabbages or roots, and 
broken ears of corn. Enough oiling water is 
then poured into the vessels, to cover the food. 
This is suffered to stand about 24 hours before it 
is given to the hogs, by which time some fermen- 
tation takes place, if the fattening process is com- 
menced as early in the season as he commences it, 
which [ understand he does long before frost. A 
constant supply of this food is given until a very 
short time previous to the hogs being killed, du- 
ring which they have corn alone, which is gene- 
rally deemed necessary to harden their fat. 

By this method we may save the expense of 
steaming apparatus of every kind, such as have 
been heretofore recommended in our agricultural 

apers. It is true that some of these cost very 
ittle compared to the advantages derived from 
them ; but this little, even in the cheapest that I 
have seen mentioned, is worth saving, if it can be 
done by some contrivance still cheaper, and pre- 
ferable on other accounts, as the one which | have 
just described, appears to be. 

I am gratified that I have it in power to give 
you the foregoing information at this particular 
time; for I have long been convinced that we 
should probably save, at least half the expense of 
fattening our pork, it we would commence doin 
it by the first of September, or cven sooner, an 
give much less corn than we generally do. ‘To 
postpone putting up our hogs for the sake of the 
acorns and chinkapins that they may be able to 
find by incessant travelling about in search of 
them, is as complete an illustration as i have ever 
known of the old proverb,—“penny wise and 
pound foolish :” since to say nothing of the noto- 
rious. fact that hogs especially, fatten much faster 
in warm weather than in cold, and when they can 
fill their bellies without having to travel miles for 
the wherewithal, (being the laziest animals upon 
earth, except the gluttonous man, and his proto- 
type, the quadruped called the sloth,) more of 
them are lost by theft, if suffered to run at large, 
during the nut and acorn season, than would pay, 
twice over, the whole expense of feeding them in 
pens with food that cost us little or nothing, except 
the labor of collecting and preparing it. Even 
that portion of this stock which we call ‘out hogs” 
could probably be kept much more economically, 
it’ not suffered to run almost wild for half the year; 
and were supplied with food by their owners, in- 
stead of being lefi to supply themselves. As they 
are commonly managed, we may truly estimate 





the annual loss, in most cases, at nearly or quite 
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half of the whole number ; for many are killed for 
trespassing on our crops—starvation during three- 
fourths of the year, having taught them to be 
thieves ; whilst a still greater number are stolen 
in the fall, after they get a little flesh on their 
bones, for a reason which I once heard alledged 


by an old negro in extenuation cf the practice of 


stealing them, that “hog meat was so miserable 
sweet his fellow sarvants could not help stealing it.” 
Hoping that you will deem this new process for 
fattening hogs worth publishing, I remain, dear 
sir, Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES M. GARNETT. 


MEMORANDA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


New Kent, August 10th, 1839. 

As you desire that communications of an agri- 
cultural nature should be made to you, and com- 
plain of the lack of them, I, a poor illiterate, unpre- 
tending humble clod-hopper, venture to offer my 
mite or mites for a place in your columns, hoping 
above all things that they may elicit a spirit of in- 
quiry ; arouse the latent and dormant energies, 


and awake the industry of the poor farmers of 


eastern Virginia. My remarks will be of a de- 
sultory nature, and made regardless of the rules 
for writing. 

Chinch bugs.—Whilst some would fain know 
from whence they came, when, and whither they 
will go, let us prepare, in the most reasonable and 
prudent way, to counteract their ravages. That 
they have 
New Kent, is notorious, but that we may expect 
they will do infinitely more the ensuing year, is 
more than probable. During the months of June 
and July they copulate, and surely nothing ever 
seen on earth before is to equal the number of nup- 
tials in so short a time; and from the different 
sizes of their progeny I would infer that they teem 
but a week. Now, in my opinion, it is not the 
scalding with water, tarring, or ditching, that will 
arrest their progress, but the sowing of clover next 
spring on all the wheat and oats. I made a crop 
of good wheat this year, when some of my neigh- 
bors was not worth cutting. Mine had been 
seeded down in clover this spring, my neighbors 
was not. 

Marl and lime.—My crop of corn is as good as 
I ever saw. The land is of a medium nature, 
neither very stiff nor very light ; has been worked 
(no doubt) long before the settlement was made 
at James Town, and never improved ’till [ com- 
menced with it a few years past. Of course it 
had become almost steril. I threw on. it some 
lime and some marl, and the alteration is like ma- 
gic. I give the preference to the marl, mine being 
of the smaill-shell kind. I marled some land the 
past winter, that, heretofore, would not produce 
ears of corn longer than a man’s thumb; now, the 
corn is excellent; I shall probably gather from it 
above three barrels per acre. I have been olien 
asked this question, “would you cart mar! from 
Mr. R’s:?” My reply has invariably been, “yes, 
yes ; instead of doubting of the propriety of cart- 
ing marl four miles, I tell you I would haul it from 
Richmond, a distance of 40 miles, if I had none.” 
1 can demonstrate the propriety of my reply. 


RE 


one much damage in the county of 
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Again, ninety-nine- hundredths of farmers 
properly. ‘They put on too much, which 
great error. Regardless of the nature of the «. 
whether weak or dead, they put on a like ie, 
the consequence is, loss of time, loss of Jabor 4} 
death to the land. A quantity sufficient to. 
teract the deleterious effects of the 
land alone is needed—in general, 100 
acre. On new lands or lands just cle 
six hundred bushels might not be to 
short, marl is destined to be the great regulator of 

. ol 
the prices of meats and bread-stufls in lower Vj, 
ginia. It is with us the true philosopher's stone. 
and literally will do for us all the philosophers eye, 
promised, except that of perpetuating life. ay, 
even this it will in part do, for, in app ing marl 
we have to labor, which is the seul of health and 
long life. I see no necessity now of running of 
to the west or south-west. All who have Jani 
and can marl, can make a superabundance here 
and although they make in the south-west 10, 1b, 
30, 40 and 50 thousand dollars annually, every 
tinker of them returns here every fall, and alier 
getting through with his bragging tables—he takes 
a man of mar! by the hand, and says, “Old fellow! 
or old friend! walk aside with me. I have thirty 
thousand dollars worth of cotton; halt I have sent 
on to Mobile, the other half § ordered should be 
sent on as soon as ginned, and, can you let me 
have $2000? I will give you any security. I have 
an immediate want, &c. Can you let me have 
$1000 or $500?” ‘This has nota good look. Now 
every good is mixed with evil. We never shall 
have a dense population. We never will have 
one large town. If Richmond had additional wa- 
ter power equal to all at Lowel and Pittsburg, it | 
can and will never be large. It is not necessary 
to give reasons. ‘The evil that I allude to is this, 
that if marling and improving become general, we 
shall never sell our corn or wheat. It will be the 
least profitable pursuit that can be followed. Who 
will buy? It cannot be consumed among us, lor 
the population is too sparse. 

Clover.—Clover is an invaluable plant, and aco- 
adjutor of marl in the important work of impro- 
ving. With marl it is destined to make our lands 
produce excellent wheat, oats, rye, &c. It mel- 
lows and deepens the soil, makes the earth friable, 
porous, &c.; and I pronounce it that no man with- 
out it can raise a sufficiency of pork. If he does, 
he pays a shilling per lb. Hogs will grow and 
thrive on clover from the Ist of May till October, 
without any thing else but salt. ‘This they should 
have twice per week. Every farmer who cal 
clover, can raise an abundance of meat. — 

Hogs.—Hogs should have houses during the 
winter at least. We have no better, nor indeed 
any other food for them but corn. Of this grain 
they are very fond, and it requires a deal of it (0 
keep them through winter. One thing ! know 
from experience, and that is, all pigs should be 
either killed or given away if they are littered al 
any other season of the year except the ae 
spring months; reasons are obvious. ‘Those W 
now keep five sows should keep ten, and ‘sone 
each sow to carry only four or five pigs a au 
When fattening, we should frequently give * 
to the hogs. 30 

Manure.—Every farmer may, with ease, ow 
as much and even more manure at a very mode 
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- his hogs, beeves and sheep, &c. JT say the 
ag judiciously made, and husbanded, and 
atl will more than pay him for all costs in 
wh wage fattening. Fallow the land and then 
- out and spread the manure. ; 

If you receive this hasty effusion, [ shall in my 

st give an account of true nobility, and will 
ro that the reason agriculture has languished 
5 Burope and yet languishes in this republic, is, 
what in neither country have the great ones set the 
sample. We all know what influence examples 
a high places have. The patriarchs were the 
only true nobles on earth. As to the nobility of 
gyrope, its origin is but of yesterday, say six or 
even hundred years ago. [ intend to show that 
iy former days the truly great ones of the world 
were not ashamed of husbandry. Cato the cen- 
wr, David, Saul, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. He- 
siod fourished about 876 years before Christ, and 
ani was the first poet who celebrated agriculture 
averse. Inour times there are many who would 
ieashamed to be found engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Not so in former days with the truly 
meat. ‘Che nobility of England within a few 
jundred years have done much for the cause of 
ariculture, and it is in a great degree owing to 
ihe eflorts of the great landholders of that realm, 
that England is at this day the fairest and most 
iitful land under the sun. W. X. Z. 


VSITTO THE FARM OF ELIAS PHINNEY, ESQ,, 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


From the New England Farmer. 


We have in the farm of this gentleman substan- 
tial proof of the efficacy of “book farming.” He 
asured us} that his interest in agriculture was 
ft awakened by reading the N. K. Farmer. 
Having received a classical education, he has, to 
tesure, the advantage of our farmers in general, 
it whom go little has been done by education,— 
we were prepared, therefore, in viewing his premi- 
#8, (0 witness something a little extra, from what 
may be seen on well cultivated farms in general: 
wut we found that our expectations had not been 
nised sufficiently high: we were in fact delighted 
ad astonished to be made acquaintnd with the 
wonderful improvements which have been effected 
ta this place since he began to cultivate it four- 
®elor filtleen years since. It was then a poor 
Worn out farm, covered with rocks, whortleberry 
tushes, and scrub oaks; while the lowlands were 
‘accessible quagmires and alder swamps, of the 
Uost Unpromising description—the whole farm, 
‘onsisting of 160 acres, not affording more than 8 
10 tons of hay, and all other crops in the same 
Moportiof’; the fences out of repair, the fruit of 
i inferior qnality, fit only for cider; and every 
hing upon the place at sixes and sevens, as the 
“ying is. It does not seem hardly possible that 
much could have been achieved in so shorta 
“ue. Itshows what can be done by untiring dil- 
“ence directed by science. It isa complete tri- 
‘mph of “book farming” over the old course of 
‘usbandry, handed down from father toson. Mr. 
‘Wey as had the boldness to strike out of the 
hic path, and in some instances pureue a course of 
;-.oWN invention. His improvements may be 


Ist. In planting upon the green sward without 

disturbing the sod. 

2d. In clearing and draining his waste swamps 

and quagmires, and converting them into the most 

productive grass and cornfields. 

3d. In clearing his uplands of rocks, and laying 

them into walls of the most durable and massive 

description—subduing the bushes in the unproduc- 

tive pastures, and bringing them into fertile fields. 

4th. In his orchard of apple trees, which for 

beauty, thrift, and produce can hardly be excelled. 

5th. In his choice collection of fruits of every 

desirable variety. 

6th. In his improved breed of swine. 

7th. His barns and accommodations for cattle, 

swine, poultry, &c. 

‘To which may be added many other improve- 

ments of minor importance, but which add to 

the interest, beauty, and profit of’ the place. 

The idea of planting upon the green sward 

withcut disturbing the sod, has been ridiculed by 

a writer in the N. KE. Farmer, vol. 17, page 317— 

as being impracticable especially in the potato crop. 

We saw an example of this operation, and one 
too of a most perfect kind, which we should sup- 

pose sufficient to convince the most sceptical. 
It was in a lot of three acres of potatoes. On the 
20th of June there was a heavy crop of grass upon 
the ground, in addition to which twenty loads of 
compost to the acre was spread on, and at that 
time turned over; after ploughing, it was rolled with 
a heavy roller, (an implement by the way which 
should be in the possession of every one who calls 
himself a farmer.) ‘The potatoes were planted 
in drills—had been hoed but once; yet hardly a 
weed was to be seen, nora spear of grass daring 
to show itself, and sufficient earth, about the plants, 
with every prospect of an abundant harvest. In 
the spring this ground will be in fine order to lay 
down again to grass, and that too without distur- 
bing the sod; or if advisable, planted with corn or 
any other crop. 

Allowing the vegetable matter turned in equal 
to 20 loads of compost per acre, we have with 
that spread what is equivalent to 40 loads per acre. 
No wonder then that by following this process con- 
tinually, he should be able to cut from 2} to 3} tons 
of hay per acre, which he actually does from his 
grasslands. He has another idea which we think 
important for a good crop of grass; that is, to sow 
an abundance of seed. His rule is 20 Ibs. of clover 
seed per acre, together with a liberal allowance of 
herds grass and red top to boot. This would as- 
tonish most of our farmers, who can afford only 
from 4 to 10 Ibs. per acre. 

We saw a field of six acres of corn, from which 
a crop of 80 bushels to the acre is estimated, and 
provided we have warm weather sufficient to ri- 
pen any corn, we should judge the estimate not too 
high; the cold weather a few days past, is however 
against the corn crop. ‘The variety of corn planted 
is called the Phinney—a fine long eared, twelve 
rowed variety, and earlier than the Dutton corn, to 
which it has some resemblance. 

In another lot on his peat meadow, we saw a 
smaller field, on which the corn was more luxuri- 
ant and promising than on the one just named, 
and if that produces 80 bushels, we should not be 
surprised if this produced 100 bushels to the acre. 
Think of this, you that own unreclaimed peat mea- 
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west; before you sacrifice your farms and bid 
adieu to the institutions and hills of New England, 
make an effort and bring them into subjection: it 
will prove an antidote to the western fever, or we 
are much mistaken. 

We noticed a fine field of wheat of 8 acres, 
which the laborers were gathering into the grana- 
ry. It appeared well filled out: the produce esti- 
mated at 20 bushels per acre: it was of the varie- 
ty called the Black Sea, which we find succeeds 
best in the vicinity of Boston and most generally 
cultivated. We were informed that about 30 acres 
were under the plough the present season. Be- 
sides Indian corn, potatoes and English grain, 
Mr. Phinney cultivates the root crop extensively. 
His ruta bagas, mangel wurtzels, sugar beets and 
carrots looked very promising, and will afford an 
abundance of food for his numerous family of 
swine, and other stock. 

In draining his low lands, Mr Phinney first cuts 
off all springs from the surrounding hill by a deep 
cut at the margin or outer edge of the piece, which 
is converted into a blind ditch: from this most im- 
portant cut, the drains are made to the centre 
ditch. Where there is an abundance of stones 
as in this case, all the drains may be filled and 
covered over, so that the operations of the plough 
&c., may not be impeded. We were shown one 
piece over which it was dangerous for his catile 
to pass, and in which they sometimes got mired, 
before he commenced the draining process; here his 
first essay on draining had been made, in which, 
though inexperience, he cut only the centre and 
cross drains; but with all he did, it would produce 
nothing but skunk’s cabbage, hellebore, brakes, 
&c.; and it seemed that all his labor had been lost, 
until he learned the importance of the ditch around 
the margin, which produced the desired effect, and 
now it ranks among his most productive grass lots, 
and a loaded team may be driven without difficulty 
over it. 

We were pleased with his system of digging 
peat, of which he has an ample supply. Where 
peat is generally dug, the grounds are left in the 
roughest state, and present an unpleasant and 
unsightly appearance, and remain an unproduc- 
tive waste: but it is his rule to have the top spit, a 
depth of ten inches ora foot, (the portion unfit 
fur the fire,) thrown over and levelled as the work 
of digging proceeds: in this way it soon becomes 
covered with grass, which answers very well for 
stock hay. 

One peculiar feature of this farm is the mas- 
ive stone walls by which it is enclosed and divi- 
ded. It would seema Herculean task to build 
the wall that has been put up under the care of 
the intelligent proprietor. In the measurement 
of the length of wall upon the farm, we may 
safely say there are miles of it, —we know not how 
much there may be on this subject we are not in- 
formed;—one piece of considerable length is 10 or 11 
feet thick, seven feet high, and covered with grapes 
which have been set out on the south side of it; 
a fine native variety, found on the place. The 
vines avere loaded with fruit, and bring by the 
quantity from 8 to 10 cents per pound: we should 
judge there might bea ton of them. Ail the other 
walls are double, from 5 to 10 feet thick and 5 to 
6 feet high, and must have consumed an enor- 
mous quantity of stone. We noticed grapes upon 
many other portions of wall. 
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The orchard on this farm_is equal if not sure 
rior to any we haveseen. It contains from 404 c 
500 trees, principally Baldwins, Russets, and R} ie 
Island Greenings. {t produced a very abundan 
crop last year, but this year there is scarce! ws 
apple uponit. [t was planted some where = Sei 
14 or 15 years since. ‘The soil is generally a lioht 
rich loam, upon a gravelly, and in some places 
rocky foundation. ‘The trees were taken {rom the 
nursery in autumn, and placed in trenches until the 
following spring. ‘They were planted near the 
surface, and in many instances, upon the surf 
without digging any holes, and the dirt placed 
on the roots. ‘The orchard is situated on a sido 
hill, having a south and south-east exposure. 
Many of the trees were severely injured by the 
hard winters of 1835 and ’36, which caused the 
destruction of some of them. Their places have 
since been supplied with young trees. The mice 
injured some of the trees a number of years since 
by gnawing the bark so that in some caseg the 
trees were completely girdled, and to all appear. 
ance lost. An ingenious method was devised to 
save them. Having prepared some large scions 
five or six of them were inserted in each tree he. 
low the wounds in the bark, and then connected 
with bark above by the common operation of side 
grafting: in this way the sap was conducted from 
the roots to the top and the trees saved. We 
saw some of the trees thus operated upon: the 
scions had increased to the diameter of 3 or dinches, 
and had nearly come in contact with each other: 
we should doubt, however, whether the trees 
would be long lived, as the old wood must be un- 
sound, and an early decay must be the conee- 
quence. The trees appeared now as vigorous 
as any of their neighbors. The orchard has 
never been laid down to grass, but kept in constant 
cullivation. ‘lhe trees are finely shaped, having 
been pruned witha skilful hand, and just high 
enough from the ground to work under without 
inconvenience: the trees are about two rods a- 
part: insome places they nearly cover the ground. 
We do not remember how many barrels were ga- 
thered for the market last year, but the quantity 
was great. Besides this orchard, there is another 
that has been set out only 2 or 3 years, of 2 or 300 
trees, all of whieh are sweet apples, designed ex- 
pressively for the swine. Al! the refuse apples 
are fed to the hogs, and considered much more 
valuable for that use than for cider. 

The farm is abundantly stocked with pears, 
plums, peaches, grapes, &c. ‘There are more 
than 2000 fruit trees of various sorts upon the 
place, and a‘l have been reared and pruned by the 
hand of the proprietor himself. 

One of the most pleasant sights is a trellis, 30 
rods in length, covered with the Isabella grape, 
from which was gathered last year two tons 
grapes, which found a ready sale in Boston mar- 
ket at 10 to 12 cents per pound. ‘The crop wa 
said not to be so heavy this year, but to us it ap- 
peared very great. ‘There is also a small house 
where the more delicious foreign grapes ae 
grown. 

The plums had suffered severely from the cur 
culio, and most of the trees had lost their !rut 
There isa disease upon the currant bush, which 
we have noticed in many other places as well * 
on this. The bush loses its leaves prematurely: 
and the fruit becomes withered and worthles 
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We have in vain sought for the cause. 
ofour readers inform us, 
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Can any | sissippi, to direct the attention of our farmers to 
and prescribe a remedy ? | the more extensive cultivation of the English Ar- 


The vegetable garden is large, and well stocked | tichoke, as an excellent article of food for hogs. 
with every variety: what is not consumed in the | [tis now cultivated by some of our farmers, but 


{mily is marketed or fed to the swine. 

Mr. Phinney has taken great pains to improve 
his breed of swine, and probably there are none 
superior in the state. As we have a promise from 
him of a description of his pigs and piggery for the 
iN, KE. Farmer,’ we shall not enlarge upon this 
subject. He prefers a cross of the Berkshire and 
Mackey to any other, and most of his pigs for 
slaughter are of this description. He has the {ull 
blooded Berkshire, Mackey and other breeds, and 
mixes to suit himself. e noticed a sow lately 


imported from England, called the Essex half 


black: the hinder part of the animal is jet black, 
and the forward half, white. ‘There are some 
good points about her, and she may prove a valua- 
ble acquisition to his stock : not having recovered 
from her sea voyage, she does not appear now as 
she will after a few weeks of good keeping. 
There is an old sow near quite an object of curiosi- 
ty, (we do not recollect the breed,) that weighs 
900 Ibs., a Monstrous overgrown animal: she had 
been turned out of her pen to enjoy her liberty a 
litle, which she did not however, seem to appre- 
ciate much, as all the room she wanted appeared 
to be enough to turn round and lie down upon. 
She looks as though she might be the parent of 
a most numerous offspring, but we understood she 
was without issue, having apparently no inclination 
to form an intimacy with the other sex. ‘The 
number of swine is about 140, the care of which 
employs one man constantly. 

The barns and other buildings for the accommo- 
dation of stock are convenient and comlortable, 
with sufficient room for the hay and grain produced 
onthe farm. About 100 tons of hay are cut an- 
nually, part of which is sold. For every ton of 
hay sold, one cord of manure is purchased. ‘To 
improve the land and keep it in high tilth, it is 
necessary of course to manufacture a large amount 
ofmanure. This is done firet by the hogs. The 
man who has the care of them is constantly em- 
ployed at odd hours in furnishing them materials, 
such as meadow mud, peat, weeds, &c. : second, 
by sheep: in autumn 150 or 200 wethers are pur- 
chased from the droves, and fed through the win- 
ter: by March they are in good flesh, and bring a 
igh price, and pay well for their keeping; their 
yards being furnished with a plenty of mud and lit- 
er, when mixed by their excrements makes a rich 
‘ompost: third—by the other stock and the ma- 
hure purchased, which is carefully mixed with twice 
lhe quantity of meadow manure. One cord of this 
compositition is considered about equal to one 
cord of stable manure alone. 

In making our observations upon this place, we 
el as ifit was not in our power to do it justice, 
‘8 We spent but a few hours upon it. Every part 
of it shows, that by science, industry and skill, it 
as been rendered worthy of being ranked among 
ne first of well cultivated farms in New England, 
ts proprietor worthy ofall praise for the lauda- 
examples he has set for the imitation of his ag- 
"cultural brethren. 


T 
HE ENGLISH [OR JERUSALEM] ARTICHOKE. 
W From the Southern Cultivator. 
e have been requested, by a gentleman of Mis- 


; 





upon too small a scale, considering its great value. 


We learn that Judge Caruthers, and Mr. F. H. 
Gordon, of Smith county, have about 12 acres 
each, now growing, which will aflord food for near 
four hundred hogs from the first ot’ November till 
planting time. 

The artichoke requires but little labor in tilling, 
and is very productive. ‘The roots will remain in 
the ground safe during the whole of the winter; the 
stalk and the foliage furnishing an excellent protec- 
tion from thefrosts, and enriching the soil greatly. 
The hogs can be let on them the Ist of Novem- 
ber,and remain till spring, when they will be in prime 
order. A portion of the ground cultivated should be 
set apart for seed—the seed to remain in the earth 
where it grows till spring—then taken and_plan- 
ted about the time sweet potatoes are planted, with 
about the same amount of seed per acre. ‘Thus 
four bushels of seed will plant an acre of ground, 
and require one ploughing and hoeing, and keep 
30 or more hogs from the 1st November till spring. 
If our farmers do not pay more attention to this, 
they certainly are blind to their interest. Seed, 
we presume, can be had quite plenty next spring. 





RHUBARB, OR PIE PLANT. 


From the Genesee Farmer’ 


This is a valuable plant, and should be found in 
every garden. ‘The original species cultivated was 
the Rheum raponticum, as was found wild in abun- 
dance on the banks of the Wolga, in Russia. 


Several new species have heen found in late years, 


such as the &. australe, R. palmatum and the 
RK. enodi; but {rom the earliest ages, the medicinal 
qualities of the plant appear to have been well un- 
derstood, and for these virtues it was generally cul- 
tivated. Now, though the opinion of its medical 
efficacy has not perhaps been in the least lessened, 
it is principally grown for the sake of the stems 
of its broad leaves, of which extensive use is 
made in the various departments of domestie 
cookery. In this country the great demand is for 
pies, for which they are unrivalled, while in foreign 
countries the stalks are served up in cream, made 
into preserves, into tarts, in which form medical 
men have recommended them as the most cooling 
and wholesome of any placed on the tables of the 
opulent, or indeed of any classes. For making 
preserves, the London Horticultural Register, re- 
commends the following mode. Let the stalks, 
peeled, be cut into squares, put in single layers on 
a pan, and placed in an oven of a moderate heat 
for about twelve hours, and afterwards be put into 
wide mouthed bottles, witha filth or sixth part 
of brown sugar, then covered down with a 
bladder, and occasionally shaken for the first fort- 
night. 

Of the kinds cultivated, Wilmot’s and the Gi- 
gantic, numbers 1 and 7 of the London catalogue, 
are considered the best, as producing the greatest 
yield and being of good quality ; though for some 
of the more delicate kinds of tarts, Dr. ‘Thompson, 
who says he has tried all the varieties, gives a 
decided preference to the palmate leaved variety. 
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The soil has a very great influence on the qualities 
of the plants ; in a strong or very wet one, the 
plants will incline to a rank flavor, but if in a light 
rich soil, they will be large and succulent, without 
without being unpleasant flavored in the least. 
Rhubarb may be propagated either by seed or 
offsets {rom the roots. ‘The first is generally con- 
sidered the best method ; though the last is much 
practised, and succeeds well, if care is taken to 
retain a good bud on the section removed. ‘The 
ground must be well trenched and manured ; the 
earth rendered fine and well mixed to a good depth, 
and the seed sown, or the roots set, as early in the 
season as the earth will allow. If it is intended to 
grow the plants in the open air, operations must 
not commence as early as when they are to be 
forced, a process extensively adopted by garden- 
ers near cities, as bringing the plant early to 
market. 

Rhubarb is forced by means of hot beds, or any 
of the modes of producing an artificial atmosphere 
in cold weather, adopted by gardeners; but it is 
usual to combine blanching with forcing, as giving 
plants not only of good quality, but of fine appear- 
ance. Blanching is accomplished in various 
ways, all having the same object, that of excluding 
light from the plants while growing. Large pots 
turned over the plants, over which manure is heap- 
ed, are sometimes used, where blanching and 
forcing are united. Others cover a bed of plants 
with an open frame worked of wood, on and 
around which the manure is placed. ‘This mode 
is preferred, as giving greater scope to the plants, 
and by embraving a large area, being less 
expensive on the whole. Some of those in 
this country, who have been most successful in 
the culture of the pie plant, recommend that a 
barrel from which both heads are removed be set 
over the plant, and around which the manure 
must be placed ; a board placed close over the 
top excludes light, and the blanching is effected 
readily. When additional forcing is required, the 
top of the barrel as well as the sides may be cov- 
ered. 

Great care must be taken in planting rhubarb, 
not to have the plants too near. Five or six feet 
will give betier plants than three or four; and it 
is a good plan to cover the crowns of the plants du- 
ring the winter with a few inches of rotted ma- 
nure; thus giving an early start to the vevetation. 
Little more culture is required alter planting, than 
to keep the beds free from weeds during the sum- 
mer, and forking in a good dressing of well rotted 
manure each spring. Dr. Bevan directs that no 
stalks be gathered the first year, and that they al- 
ways be cut sparingly towards the last of the sea- 
son, so as nolto exhaust the roots too much. If, 
this is not attended to, spindling weak shoots 
will be the result. 


HOLKHAM, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF LEI- 
CESTER. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


The grounds, including gardens, and park, and 
forest, and meadows, and fields of corn, are bound- 
ed by a circumference of ten miles. Within 
this circumference is an artificial lake, regar- 
ded by many as the most superb in England. 





'whereo! fifty enjoy stalls at Holkhams tenan: 
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Walks and rides intersect these grounds in ey 
convenient direction. Here you move under 
triumphal arch ; before you, arises soon a lofty 
obelisk ; upon your right spreads out five hund; d 
acres of barley ; and anon you enter Lady vee 
Coke’s beautilul flower garden, planted by w 
tasteof Chantrey. Sheep, whereof‘here are ht 
ty-two hundred of the veritable South Down 
breed ; cattle, of which there are three hundred 
belonging to the stock of Devonshire; milch-eows 
whereof thirty constituie the dairy ; horses. 

re 
of whom two hundred are happy to acknowlede; 
this excellent landlord ; and laborers, of whom 
two thousand are said to be continually employed 
by him, meet your eye wherever it is turned ; and 
nearly in the centre of this circumference stands 
the House of Holkham—a magnificient pile, [t 
was erected about 80 years since by the Karl and 
Countess of Leicester. It consists ola large central 
building with four wings, and you are informed 
that, ‘measuring closely by all the angles,” it is 
just one mile in circumference. The house is 
open for public inspection on two days of each 
week ; and well may it thus be opened, for it 
contains treasures in tapestry, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, that richly repay the visitor for his time and 
trouble. In this repect, as a repository of art, 
Holkham is one of the many valuable houses in 
England. ‘There is in England no Louvre, 
England is truly rich in works of art; but they 
are scattered—a Claude here, a Titian there, and 
distant a hundred miles or more, amidst sculpture 
both ancient and modern, may be found a Salvator 
Rosa and a Raphael._— 


NEW REAPING MACHINE—GREAT SAVING. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


On the 4th of July the farmers of this neigh- 
borhood enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the reap- 
ing Machine, invented by Mr. O. Hussey, of 
Baltimore, operate upona field of wheat. Mr. 
Hussey had been invited to exhibit his machine 
before the “Society of St. George’s and Appoqui- 
nimink for the Promotion of Agriculture,” and 
the 4th of July was named as the day, and true to his 
appointment, Mr. Hussey and his patent reaper 
made their appearance. Hundreds of farmers 
were assembled to witness it, and many were the 
doubts, surmises, and criticisms upon the machine 
as it was viewed over and over as it lay in readi- 
ness for trial. Some time afier Mr. Hussey’s ar- 
rival, the society was called to order, and the de- 
claration of independence was read, while the 
greatest order and attention prevailed; after which 
the society adjuorned tothedinner-table and partook 
of an excellent dinner, prepared for the occas! 
These interesting preliminaries being despatched, 
and all things being in order, the two strangers 
(Mr. Hussey and his machine) were duly intro- 
duced to a field of standing grain, ripe and ready 
for the sickle, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
machine was off, clipping and cutting, and savile 
the grain in beatiful style. A cleaner @\ 
more even stubble could not be produced. -\' 
doubts vanished in the minds of the spectate™ 
Every head of wheat was saved, and the, macht 
was drawn with apparent ease by two horses, 2 
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cutting at the rate of from twelve to fifteen acres | some account of my reception at Barnhill, where 
inaday. ‘Phe machine was forthwith purchased |b arrived on the second day of my journey. f 
by the sgelety, and reserved for future trial, which | found Mr. Jamieson at home, and was received 
has since confirmed them in the good opinion they | in a kind and friendly way. He first introduced 
had of his capabilities. All who have witnessed it | me to his wile and daughters, and showed me the 
express themselves satisfied, and many are intend- | apartment which he said was to be mine during 
ing to provide themselves with machines for the | my residence with him. You may believe I was 
next harvest. ‘Thus, through the influence and ja little discomposed by the sight of so many new 
exertions of the agricultural society, we may ex- | faces; therefore Mr. Jamieson kindly proposed a 
pect next year to see this valuable labor saving and walk for an hour or two through the farm for my 
rain saving machine fairly introduced among our jrelief. ‘The farm appears to be very extensive; 
jarmers. Itisa difficult matter to describe the} buton this point I will afterwards speak with 
machine so as to Convey a’proper idea of its struc- | more precision. Afier work hours, I was intro- 
ture; hope, however, that many will be induced | puced to each of the prineipal servants, who were 
to see for themselves, and they may rely upon hav- | informed as to the object of my coming to this place, 


ing all reasonable expectations realized. and desired to give me every manner of counte- 
Yours, &e., N. | nance and assistance in their power. Mr. Jamie- 
Middleton, Del., July 15, 1839. son says | am to have a charge also, but has not 


communicated the nature of it. E shall write down 
my observations carefully, and send them as op- 
portunity occurs. Bell rings for supper. I find 
CURE FOR THE POLL EVIL. every thing here is conducted in a regular way; 
and that though all seem to be in a haste, yet none 
From the Franklin Farmer. / are ina hurry. UT have often heard you illustrate 
Lake Court House, Ia. March 20, 1839. | the diflerence betwixt these two terms, and now 
Dear Str—In your paper of the 2nd instant, | believe that I will see it practically exemplified. 
isa “cure for the poll evil” in its incipient state.| ebruary 5.—Mr. Jamieson has this day sown 
Here is a cure for it in its worst state : a large field with wheat, which field carried tur- 
When the swelling breaks, or if it has been| nips last year, and had been regularly ploughed 
sometime a@ running sore, it will have a pipe or|as the turnips were consumed or carried off. He 
ube from which the matter discharges—into this | desired me to attend the pickling process, which 
crowd a lump of pearlash or potash, as big as you | was carried on early in the morning by the difler- 
can with your finger, Three such applications will |¢nt sowers, under the inspection of the head 
eure the worst case of poll evil or fistula Lever | ploughman, and executed in the following man- 
sa. Your friend, ner. A quantity of stale urine being provided 
SoLon RopInson. the preceding evening, and several bushels of hot 
lime shells laid in the house where the process 
was to be gone about, the wheat was thrown on 
the floor in small quantities at a time, and sprin- 
10 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMERS mMAG-|kled with the urine out of a garden watering pan. 
AZINE. W hen something like twenty bushels were wetted, 
the heap was turned over, and carefully mixed, 
From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine of 1807. after which hot lime was riddled upon it; and the 
Nir,—A series of letters from a young farmer | like process commenced with another heap, 
to his father lately fell into my hand, and I take {till the whole was finished. Carts were then 
the liberty of furnishing you with a copy of them, | brought to the door, and the grain taken to the 
‘using they may in some respects be amusing, field, where it was soon deposited in the earth. 
and perhaps interesting to your readers. It ap- Five sowers and thirty harrows were employed. 
pears that the young man had been sent to learn |‘The whole work was completely over before the 
the art of agriculture in its various branches, un- | evening, and grass-seeds were sown upon the field 
der an extensive farmer who resided in a neigh- previous to the harrows going over it the last time. 
ing district; and was employed in the charac- I'hree double times of the harrows were given; 
ler of a head servant, or as one to whom a parti- the first in length or for breaking in; the second 
cular department of work was entrusted. From | across, which pulverized the ground sufficiently; 
a young person so situated, you are not to expect }and the last in length, as al covering to the grass- 
‘great portion of information, or many important | seeds. It was chiefly white clover and a sprink- 
remarks, though [ entertain few doubts with re- | ling of rye-grass, that were used. ‘The field was, 
gard to the degree of interest which may be taken | !astly, neatly water furrowed, and presents a most 
in the details given of the several articles of farm | husbandman-like appearance. I have been more 
in Rg lg his view. For the — in this description, oe 9p - 
3 ' ave arranged the numerous | this season of the year, is @ rarity with you; an 
“ters before me into four classes, each of which | I don’t remember of having seen you sow grass- 
“applicable to the business executed at the differ- | seeds so early. IT hinted to Mr. Jamieson, that 
‘it seasons of’ the year; and I eagerly hope that | there might be some danger to the seed, from the 
— pee spear may be useful and advanta- |lrosts in March and April; but er eater that 
hy ave only to add, that the letters were |repeated trials had satisfied him t lat no hurt was 
Tole several years ago, and am yours, Xe. to be apprehended. lideed, experience must be 
PrtLo-GEoRGICON. the best wuide in this and every practice. 
February 10.—Mr. Jamieson is very throng at 
Chass Ist.— Dear Father,-—Agreeably to your | present, being just beginning his pea and bean 
“site when we parted, I sit down to give youlsced. He lays down, as a positive rule, always 
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to rise from bed at least an hour before day-light, 
I mean at this season of the year. By which 
means, he gets sufficient time to deliver his or- 
ders to the several head servants befure work 
hours commence; but his method of doing those 
things shall be described herealier. 

A few days ago Mr. Jamieson showed me his 
farm, which, [ believe, contains about two thou- 
sand acres, apparently of excellent soil; though, at 
this season of the year, a stranger, especiatly a 
novice like me, may’fall into great mistakes. It 
took us four hours on horseback to survey the 
whole, so you may figure the diflerence betwixt 
the extent of business executed here and with 
you, whose farm may at any time be perambula- 
ted belore breakfast. He told me, in the course of 
our ride, that he would, at some leisure hour, give 
mea sketch of his management. In the mean 
time he has entered me to business; and you will 
vo doubt wonder that I am capable of a charge so 
early. Why, then, my business is to oversee the 
odd men or laborers, that is, the servants not em- 
ployed at plough or barn-work, or about the live- 
stock. Mr. Jamieson says he will give me some 
help till better acquainted with the men, and the 
nature of their work; but that, afterwards, | must 
lvok sharp about me, and see his orders faithfully 
executed. I intend to use my best endeavors, 
both on account of honor and interest, because, 
were I to be negligent, [ foresee that my removal 
would be the immediate consequence, which 
would not only be disgraceful to my character, in 
the first instance, but eventually detrimental to 
my future prospects. In a word, I have got ten 
men to superintend, which, to be sure, is some- 
thing like a sergeant’s command; and, to keep 
them tight and tractable, wiil require all my small 
stock of prudence and exertion. 

The implements belonging to my men have 
been formally delivered to me with a catalogue of 
the whole. When lear and wear occurs, [ am di- 
rected to mark it down, and produce the broken 
or disabled implement at the end of each month, 
when the catalogue will be examined, and the de- 
ficiencies supplied. ‘Ihese I consider to be excel- 
lent measures; and believe that heavy losses, both 
from pilfering and negligence, are sustained by 
most of farmers from the want of them. 

i shall furnish you with a copy of my catalogue, 
which, at least, may amuse you. 

10 spades. 

10 broad shovels. 

10 narrow do. 

10 picks or mattocks. 

A complete set of quarry im- 
plements. 

10 pair wool scissars. 

10 hedge hooks. 

6 pair hedge scissars. 

10 strong grapes. 


10 small do. for spreading dung. 
10 torks. 

10 seythes. 

10 scythe stones. 

30 hay rakes, 

10 wheel-barrows., 

10 hand-barrows. 

6 bean drills. 

6 turnip do. of different kinds. 


Taking care of these articles, and keeping my 
corps of 10 men at work, | am vain enougi to 
consider as sufficient for me; at least, Lam almost 
certain that one-half of the farmers in the island 
have not so much to look after. 

We must now enter to work. The day afier J 
got my commission, [ went to the office with the 
other head servants. ‘There each got his orders, 
which Mr. Jamieson, to prevent mistakes, deli- 
vers always in writing. Mine were as follows, 
and I send it to you as a sample. 

Orders for George Campbell, Feb. 10.—Jvhn 
Jackson, Peter Simpson, and James Hay, go to 
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the quarry; William Hay, and Thomas Kem 
to plash hedge in Brickfield park; Donald M, 

Lean, Alexander Martin, and John Fraser, 1, 
turn compost middeus; Archibald Kinnear aa 
James Dods, to scour ditch at the under end of th 
Cross-gate park. . 

‘This order, with a memorandum concerning th 
work executed, Mr. Jamieson directed me to ie. 
liver to the clerk at night, who then enters jt i 
the books. ‘This you will say is going very requ. 
larly to work; but where so much is to be done 
there is a necessity for method, otherwise con(i. 
sion would be the consequence. 

Our head ploughman tells me, they have sown 
20 acres with peas this day, which are all done 
off and water-furrowed. He says the ground 
harrowed tolerably well, and left a round clod upon 
the surface. f understand that beans are to be 
drilled to-morrow, six of my men being directed 
to wheel the drill-barrows. 

‘ebruary 16.—Mr. Jamieson’s business now 
begins to open upon me. He really manages a 
great deal of work, and does every thing without 
noise or confusion. He is indefatigable himself, 
and takes a great deal of fatigue; but keeping lit- 
tle company, and that only of sober people, he is 
almost constantly employed one way or other upon 
his farm; and when he has visitors, his way is so 
well known, they never trouble him with bad 
hours. He is an early riser, laying down for a 
rule, as already mentioned, to have all his orders 
delivered before the working people attend. His 
house is well furnished, and abundantly supptied 
with good victuals of all kinds. ‘There is one ta- 
ble kept for himself and family, another for the 
head servants, and a third in the kitchen; anda 
full supply is regularly presented at each. 

He sent for me last night into the parlour.— 
Well, George, said he, how do you like your ol- 
fice? Pretty well, I replied, sir, providing I fill it 
to your pleasure. Why, not worse than might 
be expected from a beginner. ‘Time and attention, 
| hope, will produce improvement. But sit down. 
| promised to explain, some day or other, my 
mode of management, and, having a leisure hour, 
shall be as good as my word. 

This farm contains altogether about two thou- 
sand acres; and, when it came into my possessiol, 
was divided into eight separate farms; but, as | 
had long entertained an inclination to try farnirg 
ona large scale, I ventured to take the whole, 
though at the time in miserable order. Indeed, 
has always appeared absurd to me, that the occu- 
pation of a farmer should, by custom, be restricted 
to certain bounds, while the merchant or manu 
facturer is encouraged to extend his trade or bust. 
ness proportionally to the extent of bis capilal 
stock. With these views in my head, and a de- 
cent sum of money in my pocket, F settled here, 
and proceeded to realize my former opinions. Phis 
house, and all the adjoining offices, were erecite 
by me, the old houses and steadings being widel) 
scattered over the ground, and of little use, excel) 
such as were preserved for cottages. You see 
am tolerably weil provided with accommodatio! 
of every kind, both for a great number of seh 
vants, and a large stock of bestial, which eines 
are absolutely necessary, if farming 1s meal : 
be carried on with comfort and profil. ‘My spel 
lord aided mein the buildings, by furnishing 
thousand pounds; but the sums I have expen" 
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at different times, ure three times above the 

mount of the assistance thus obtained; though 1} 
jon't grudge such expenditure, because I consider | 
every hals-penny of it to be well applied. | 

[i required a considerable time before I got the | 
no arranged to thy mind, much of it being for- | 
nerly run-rig, and intersected by balks. Howe- 
ver, by summer-fallowing toa great extent, and | 
theowing in plenty of clover and rye-grass, [, at 
ast, got the whole into regular breaks of one 
hundred acres each, Part is enclosed, and a con- 
siderable propertion remains open field; but this I 
jot view as attended with much detriment, 
wherecorn is the chief object. ‘The enclosures 
that [have are good; and this I consider as of 
moreimportance than having many of them. 

My method of cropping is very simple, and re- 
gulated upon this principle, that the earth delights 
in variety; therefore, [ chiefly follow what is called 
the allernate husbandry. As for a regular rota- 
tiun, in the strict sense of the term, f never follow- 
edany thing of that kind, but limited my mode ol 


cropping to a sequence of white and green crops, | 


without studying particularly what variety of each 
was to be cultivated; and abstractedly speaking, 
totake culmiferous and leguminous crops alter- 
nately, Lhold to be the ne plus ultra of good 
farming. No doubt this plan at times has been 
broke through, because seasons and other cireum- 
stances have rendered a departure from it ueces- 
sary; but where it can be adhered to without ma- 
ierial inconvenience, f am clear that the departure 
terefrom should be earefully avoided. 

My last year’s crop consisted of 250 acres of 
wheat, whereof’ 100 acres were alier summer fal- 
low, 50 acres after turnips, and 100 acres after 
beans aud peas; of 150 acres of barley, whereoi 
d0acres were alter turnips, and 100 alier beans 
aud peas; of 300 acres of oats, whereof 100 acres 
were after clover, cut and used in the stable and 
siraw-yard, and 200 acres afier pasture grass; of 
200 acres of beans and peas, most of them drill- 
ed; 100 acres of clover and rye-grass sown 
amongst fallow wheat; and 800 acres of pasture 
grass, These, with 200 acres in summer fallow, 
turnips and potatoes, comprehended the whole of 
my farm, and in my humble cpinion, made the 
system so complete as almost to ensure a succes- 
s10n of good crops. 

You will attend, that as I sow grasa seeds along 
with the grain that succeeds summer-fallow and 
lurnips, and also with 100 acres of barley, which 
lollowed drilled beans, [am enabled to retain the 
like number of aeres each season in grass; be- 
cause three breaks of grass, one afier cut clover, 
and two after old pasture, are ploughed in each 
year. ‘This gives a regularity to labor, always de- 
sirable; and serves, under a parity of circumstan- 
ces, to keep the whole of my farm in equal and 
unilorm good order. [ by no means, however, 
adhere to the number of acres in each grain con- 
descended upon as forming the crop of last year, 
tcause { have sometimes taken wheat on the 
Clover break, and at other times have substituted 
arey for wheat on the breaks which had carried 
fans and peas. My aim isto have culmiferous 
and leguminous crops alternately; and this being 
altained, Lam not rigidly studious to preserve the 
Mantities of each already mentioned. If T have 
WV acres in white crops, 1200 acres under legu- 
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minous crops, and 100 acres in naked summer- 
fallow, Tam perfectly satisfied. 

I hope that a kind of rough view is given of my 
farming system; and at a future time, shall be 
ready to allord any explanation which you may 
suppose to be necessary. [ never thought farm- 
ing a mystery, nor do T think that good can arise 
from keeping any branch of it secret and conceal- 
ed, as attempted by many of our brethren. My 


opinion is, that the more generally a knowledge of 


husbandry is diffused, so much more will the pub- 
lic be benefited; and that the man who has gained 
wisdom in the school of practical experience, and 
refuses to impart a shure of it to others, acts a part 
not less inimical to the public good, than he who, 
having discovered a remedy for a pestilential dis- 
ease, obstinately keeps the secret to himself, with- 
out benefiting society by the discovery. 


The above is the substance of Mr. Jamieson’s 
conversation. L really think him a sensible man, 
and, although quiet, yet, by an active turn and 
disposition, eminently qualitied for the line of life 
he has chosen. You may be assured that I shall 
study to cultivate his good will, being certain that 
the possession thereof will tend much to my ad- 
vantage, though equally sure that itis not to be 
gained unless attention to business is punctually 
bestowed. 

I forgot to mention, that the first day I entered 
to business, Mr. Jamiesou accompanied me 
through my several stations, and gave me particu- 
lar directions how each branch of work was to be 
execuled. LIfe also instructed the mento give abs 


| soiule obedience to my orders, and to act under 
me with the like promptitude and discretion as if 


he were on the spot himself. [am authorized to 
dismiss immediately any one who acts unfaithtul- 
ly, or neglects his duty ; but this authority shall 
be administered with prudence, though with justice 
to the interest of my worthy employer. 

February 28.—I am sending letters very tre- 
quently ; but were I to do otherwise, one third of 
what learn every day could not be communicated. 
The obligation conferred in sending me there is 
great indeed 3 and assuredly, if Lam not taught 
farming in all its branches sufliciently, it is not for 
lack of opportunities. 

It was stated in a lormer letter, that Mr. Jamie- 
son had several head servants, to whom his orders 
were entrusted. [am now well acquainted with 
them all, and shall attempta description of each, 
and their respective duties, 

The first is the head ploughman. His name is 
James Eiliot. He is a middle-aged man, is a 
complete ploughman, perfectly capable of teaching 
an ignorant fellow to manage the plough in the 
best style, and ,in short, qualified to execule every 
branch of field work. Ile has eighteen ploughs 
under his inspection; seldom works himself, but 
accompanies the ploughs to the field, and sees 
every thing properly executed. He feeds the 
horses, has the charge of all work done by them, 
and ofall the implements which appertain to that 
department, 

The second head servant is Ralph Howard, 
who is a thorough pudere ol live stoc¢ k. He his 
the charge of the whole sheep and cattle kept on 
the farm, and attends markets either for buying or 
selling. Le has six herds and lecders below 
him. 
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The third head servant is John Fairbairn, | 
who superintends the stacking, thrashing, and 
dighting of the corn; also the stoning of grass 
land, weeding the corn fields, gathering quickens, 
&c. from the fallows, &c. &c. He has tour men 
and five women constantly under his charge, and 
occasionally a greater number of the latter as may 
be called for by the work to be executed. Draugh‘s 
are often made from my corps to assist him, espe- 
cially when the thrashing machine is employed. 

The fourth head servant is the clerk, whose 
work is the easiest in one sense, but most fatiguing 
in another. He writes out the orders,—posts the 
books,—rides upon business,—receives money ,— 
and pays it away as ordered. Every night he gets 
reports from the other head servants ; and upon 
Saturday, setiles accounts forthe past week with 
Mr. Jamieson. 

The fifih head servant is your humble servant, 
and the nature of‘ his office is already explained. 

You would be surprised, notwithstanding the 
number of people employed, and the multiplicity of 
business executed, to see in what order and method 
every thing goes forward. In fact, every heads- 








man may be considered as a separate farmer ; 
with this beneficial difference, that his attention is | 
in a gieat measure directed only to one object ; 
whereas, in ordinary cases, the attention of a 
farmer must be displayed upon multifarious articles 
of business, some of which, of course, stand | 
acharce of being neglected. Mr. Jamieson in- 





sists, in the most pointed way, that none of us shall 
interfere with the business of his neighbor, or | 
even go near each other during work hours, unless | 
when directed by him. He maintains that these | 
rules are not only necessary to support good go- 
vernment, but even to preserve unanimity amongst 
ourselves. I believe he is in the right, and shall 
walk accordingly. 

Elliot is always first up in the morning, having 
his horses to feed ; and rings a bell placed on the 
topof the granary, which summons his men to the | 
stables to feed and dress the horses; afier which | 
breakfast is taken. In the mean time, he goes to) 
the office, and receives orders for the day, with | 
which he instantly returns, and distributes among | 
his ploughmen. 
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am bold enough to say, that the aff 

are regularly conducted, and wiih 
tle and confusion than on farms nota sixth poe 
so large, where order and precision are natlocee 
You will be well pleased with these particulars 
being a lover of regularity, and a keen friend to 
systematic arrangement in executing every king 


of business. 
Mr. Jamiegon desired me 


ee 


airs of this farm 
much legs bus. 


March 4. 
walk with him this forenoon, which | 
much pleasure. We went toa field w 
was drilling beans, his whole eighie 
and six drill barrows being employed ; and a y 
ble sight they made. ‘Elliot,’ says Mr, Jamie 
son, ‘have we a prospect of obtaining a good 
crop here? ‘In my opinion,’ replied Elliot, «we 
have a fair chance of it; the land is rich and 
clean ; and if the season is not against us, eight or 
ten bolls per acre may be expected.’ ° Pray, Mr 
Jamieson,’ [ said, ‘how many beans will you sow 
here ? for 1 could hardly see to the end of the 
field. ‘To which he replied, ‘There were just 
one hundred acres in the break, which may re- 
quire from 130 to 140 bolls of seed.’ * And what 
time may it take to plough and sow the whole of 
that quantity; ’? ‘Elliot’ says Mr. Jamieson 
‘how long have you been here?’ § Why, Sir, two 
days belore this one ; and [ am tolerably certain 
that in three days more, if you allow the whole 
strength to continue, we shall have the field finish- 
ed.’ As this was nearly an acre per plough per 
day [expressed some amazement at the quantity 
of work executed ; but Elliot said, that a pair of 
good horses with a light furrow, such as should be 
given to covering beans, were unprofitably em- 
ployed, if they did not turn over an acre per day, 
at two journeys of jour hours and a half each. 
So much for the despatch given to business at this 
place. 

We went from the bean field to the land intended 


to take a 
did with 
here Eiiiot 
en ploughs 


for oats, which Mr. Jamieson thought to be in 


good condition for receiving the harrow; and 
added, that the moment his bean seed was over, 
he would strain every nerve to get his oats deposi- 
ted iu the ground as speedily as possible. He 
informed me that his earliest oats, though often of 


In good weather this is an easy | least bulk, were always more prolific than those 


task, because the whole are usual!y kept together; | latter sown, and that a day at this season was ot 


but, in bad weather, the scene is changed, and a | 
greater division of orders becomes necessary. | 
Howard, after receiving his ord 
herds and turnip-feeders in the byres ; Fairbairn | 
to his barns; and me to my old fellows, who as- | 
semble in ashade adjoining to the house, where 
their implements are deposited. 


inculculable value. Here ended our walk; and 
I went toa detachment of my old fellows, employ- 


ers, goes to his; ed at turning a compost midden, the remainder 


being with Elliot wheeling his bean drills. 
Howard tells me, that he has got a few lambs, 


and expects, ten or twelve score more, betore eight 
Mr. Jamieson | days are over. 


The ewes, I notice, have got a 
’ ] 


goes where he pleases, and superintends the whole. | supply of turnips laiely on their pastures, whieh 

At night, afier work is over, we go to the clerk’s | Mr. Jamieson assures me, is absolutely neces- 
office, and give in our reports, which are entered | sary at this season, if good lambs are to be reared. 
in the journal for Mr. Jamiesou’s inspection, who, | It is the New Leicester or Bakewell sort of sheep 
from these vouchers, aud obsevations made by | that are chiefly kept here, and they are quiet anid 
himself; determines upon the orders for next day. | docile in disposition, beyond any sheep that hither- 


When money is wanted,—as every headsman 
pays the people employed in his department—we 
make out an account, which is shown to Mr. 
Jamieson. If he is pleased to order payment, the 
pencil mark of “pay”? is aflixed, and we go to the 
clerk who takes ourreceipt at the foot of the account, 
and delivers the sum wanted. 
are kept by the clerk till Saturday evening, when 
Mr. Jamieson takes them offhis hand. By atten- 


ding to these methods of carrying on business, |) 


‘ny 
These accouuts 


ito have cowe under my observation. 

March 20,—Our oat-seed is finished this day; 
and when f tell you that three hundred acres have 
been sown, you will allow that no idle bread has 
been consumed, either by men or horses. I not 
ced that thirty-six harrows were employed, and 
learn from Elliot, that above thirty acres were, 0". 
an average, finished in each day, a good pat! ° 
it having to get four double times of the harrow’ 
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He added, that when vrass land is not very tenet 
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he makes it a rule to go over it two times 
length, ; 
this is done so as the furrows may net be pulled 
back, and the sward brought into its original po- 








before he drives the harrows across; and 


sitio, which hurts the crop exceedingly. i un- 
jerstand that about one half of the early varielies 
are sown, and the other half of the kinds called 
Angus and Blainslies. f ventured to inquire at 
Mr. Jamieson which of the sorts were most profit- 
able ; and he was so good as to inform me, that 
poth had their properties, though as the early ones 
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May 9. My residence with Mr. Jamieson con- 
tinues to furnish me with instruction in every 
branch of rural work ; and nothing has occurred 
to obstruct or lessen the enjoyment repeatedly ex- 
| pressed in my former letters. My master is kind 

and communicative. My fellow servants join in 
| promoting his views to improve and instruct me ; 
| and hitherto the slightest difference has not taken 
| place betwixt me and any of the numerous body 





generally yielded the greatest quantity of grain, | of people belonging to this extensive and wel! reg- 


he was partial to them; but that as the others 
roduced most fodder, which was an important 


object with him, he was led to sow them in equal | 


proportions ;_ and that, in this way, his harvest 
work was divided, and much hurry and hazare 
avoided at that period. 
matter of importance, therefore deservedly viewed 
in that light by so celebrated a husbandman. 

Qur turnip-fed sheep are all gone off; and the 
feld which carried turnips forthwith to be cleared, 
and the remainder of the crop brought home, so as 
the ploughs may be entered preparatory to the 
sowing of barley. [t seems that the charge of 
topping, tailing, and building of the turnips, is to 
be entrusted to me, and ofcourse that my squad is 
tobe employed in these operations. Howard in- 
fyrms me, that about thirty of the turnip cattle are 
stillon hand, and that these, and the stock ofewes, 
will consume all the turnips that remain ; though, 
he adds, that they are losing their nutritive quality 
very fast. Mr. Jamieson continues to favor me 
with his approbation ; and my fellow servants, 
particularly Elliot, have shown a steady desire to 
give me every manner of assistance, Ina word, 
my time here is not only usefully but agreeable 
spent, and T thank you once more for placing me 
atsuch a school, 

April 8.—The barley after turnips is at last 
sown, though the work gave Elliot more trouble 
thanhe expected. Owing to a sudden drought, 
the ground turned up with a heel, as he called it ; 
sa cross-ploughing was first given ; then, alier 
harrowing it, rollers were applied; and finally an 


ebb seed furrow; when it was sown with early | 


barley and grass seeds. The field looks well to 
the eye, being finished in a most husbandman.-like 
style; but upon talking to Elliot concerning it, he 
shook his head, and said, he seldom saw good bar- 
ley alter turnips, when the land required to be 
forced ; and that he will pawn his word that we 
have better barley upon the break that carried 
beans last year, which he is forthwith to seed-fur- 
tow. He says that he means to sow this field 
green, or after the plough, and not allow it to spire 
and lose brairding sap. ‘The field to be sure is 
lean, and perfectly free of quickens ; so ! dare 
say the method meant to be taken is a good one. 

airbairn and his women, for several days, have 
been vathering stones on the break of‘clover inten- 
ded for cutting; and my corps have digged a 
humber of drains in the adjvining field intended 
“rsummer-fallow, into which the stones are depo- 
sited. Three carts are employed to drive the stones, 
Which are instantly put intothe drains ; and while 

alrbairn superintends the gathering process, the 
task of filling in and covering up, is committed to 
your humble servant. We work five hours in the 


en and four in the afternoon, and go merrily 
ward, 


This, to be sure, is a} 


| 
| 
| 


ulated undertaking. 

Yesterday Mr. Jamieson desired me to accom- 
pany him in his ride to examine the winter sown 
wheats. ‘The break of one hnndred acres, after 


/summer fallow, upon which grass seeds were late- 





| 


\ 





‘eight horses, 


of this year. 


ly sown, looked astonishingly well. It had been 
thinly seeded, a practice Mr. Jamieson is fond of 
upon well prepared ground, and was tillering or 
stooling with the greatest vigor. The ear is al- 
ready fully formed ; though Mr. Jamieson says it 
will not come out of the shot blade in less than a 
month. He added, that smut or black may be 
observed in this early stage,—though after the 
most attentive investigation the smallest sign of 
that abominable disorder could not be discovered. 

The field of wheat alter beans appears to be 
considerably thicker seeded than the one afier fal- 
low; and the reason assigned by Mr. Jamieson 
for the difference was, that upona bean stubble, 
the plants rarely gather so freely as those upon a 
well wrought fallow fresh impregnated by manure. 
I noticed, however, that this field was green and 
thriving—that the blade was broad, and in most 
places twisted something like a screw. The soil 
isa heavy loam, which Mr. Jamieson says is bet- 
ter calculated for carrying superior crops, both 
as to quantity and quality, than of the other varie- 
lies. 

Our lambs were handled last week, and proved 
to the satisfaction of the butcher. He marked one 
hundred that are to be removed to-morrow. If 
think Howard said that twenty score were sold, 
and that the remainder are to be weaned and hog- 
ged. They are going with their dams upon rich 
grass ; and also received ruta baga tll about the 
middle of April. 

Elliot has got all the turnip land cross-ploughed, 
and is now employed at the summer-fallow. He 
has already run over some of the bean land with 
the scraper or Dutch horse-hoe, and has set apart 
and the like number of men, for 
ploughing and cleaning the bean and turnip crops 
The best and steadiest hands are 
selected {or this purpose, as it requires dexterity 
and attention. Of this husbandry, Mr. Jamieson 
has promised me a full description at a leisure hour. 
My corpe have of late been much employed in 
scouring ditches and cleaning hedges, on which 
matters Mr. Jamieson bestows much attention. 
They are thinned a little by a draft of fourto Elliot 
for his bean ploughs ; and these were men who 
had been in habits of receiving similar employment 
in former seasons. 

May 15. Hitherto I have said nothing about 
Mr. Jamieson’s thrashing machine, therefore 
shall now communicate some particulars concer- 
ning that noble implement, imparted by my friend 
Fairbairn, to whom the sole direction and super- 
intendence of it is entrusted. ‘The machine is 
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wrought generally by water, but has a six-horse 


venienee in the driest season; though, except in 
the summer months, and sometimes in autumn, a 
full supply of water is rarely wanting, The outer 
wheel is large, and placed on it gentle declivity, 
affording the impelling power its full weight, and 


1 {ij : : mp ‘as 
' z | | for ruta baga than lightersoils. The ground, he 
impelling power also added, which prevents incon- | 


hand picked, ull it was perlectly reduced 


(27-inch intervals by a bout of the plough 


throwing off the water cleverly, without hanging 


on or obstructing the velocity of the wheel by re- 
maining in the taildam. ‘The barn or house in 
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ani| 
+ . » and ree 
of root weeds, when it was formed into drills With 
: : ‘ lito 
the ioterval of these ¢rills plenty of dung was de 
pusiteda, (Mr. Junmneson suays that ruta bava re 
quires almost double the quantity of nat 
juires almost doubie the quantity of dung that js 


got three ploughings, was harrowed, rolled 


sufficient for common turnips) ; alier which the 


drills were split, and the dung completel 


which the corn is thrashed is of great dimensions, | 
being fifty feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, | 


and twenty feet in height of side-walls above the 
lower floor, which gives a large stowage for 


. “ . . . rgy . . i, . e 
thrashing corn and offal, till time is allowed for | ‘That, in forming drills, the plough ought to go 


cleaning the whole by hand-fanners for the market. 
This is a convenience, lL am told, too much neg- 
lected in all the original houses ; and owing to the 
want of'11, thrashing must ofien be given up, till 
the offal or broke is arranged and put in less bulk. 
[ am informed that with wind machines, the want 
of barn room has been found a serious disadvan- 
tage, as often the impelling power is lost before 
matters can be putin order for using it. But to 
return from this digression. The drum of Mr. 
Jamieson’s machine is three feet in diameter, five 
feet in length, armed with four scutchers or bea- 
ters, and moves with the velocity of 2400 feet per 
minute. ‘To work this machine in a complete 
style, two men are required to feed the rollers ; 
three girls or boys to open the sheaves, and hand 


| 





them to the thrashing board; the same number | 


of women to riddle the grain in the under apart- 
ment, and four men to remove and stack the straw. 
Generally a weman also is employed to clean the 
chaff-house and keep the offalin order. ‘The corn 
is brought to the barn as wanted, by two one. horse 
carts closely boarded. ‘These usually have fill 


> 
When the seed-barrow was run upo 


which finished the operation. 
Mr. Jamieson mentioned two particulars which 
deserve attention when ruta baga is sown, ],/ 
¢ ’ 


y covered, 
n the lop, 


deeper than when common turnips are intende: 
so asa proper bed may be made for the extra 
quantity of dung given, otherwise it will not be 
sufficiently covered. 2dly, That early sowing js 
advantageous, so as the rvot may have time to 
arrive at maturity. He added, that ruta baga js 
a dull growing plant, making slow progress in ils 
passage; and that, if the field yellow tumip 
maiutain its character, he is not sure but he will 
abandon the culture of ruta baga altogether, 
‘The remainder of the break intended for turnips 
(90 acres) isin a forward state of preparation, 
and is now harrowed down so procure the vege- 
tation of annual weeds. ‘The plain summer-fallow 
break is cross-ploughed, and receiving the {ull 
advantage of the present dry weather. I presume 
tt will lie in this state till the seed is over; 


through Elliot says, if a shower comes soon, he 


} 
i 
} 


emnployment ; and as a man is required to cast or | 


take down the stack, altogether sixteen hands 


} 


and two horses are employed ; though, in point of | 
fact, the wages of two men and three gir's can | 
only be charged against the machine, becanse the t 
work of the others would have been equally ealled | land may be supposed to be in good condition. He 


for, had the grain been thrashed in the old way 
by flails. 

The saving to the owner, when such machines 
are employed, must, even in the first instance, be 
considerable ; and, when the perfect way in which 
the grain is separated from the straw is taken into 
account, perhaps it may be equal to one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the gross produce. Fairbairn maintains 
that the saving is greatest upon wheat, which for- 
merly, when hand flails were used, was with every 
attention seldom thrashed clean, especially in cold 
raw seasons. He adds, that one hundred bolls, or fif- 
ty quarters of wheat may be thrashed in a day of 
eight hours, unless the grain has been sioomed or 
mildewed ; and that with oats a still greater quan- 
tity may be turned out. As the machine is provi- 
ded with two pair of fanners, the grain is, in many 
cases, fit for market after being once riddled ; but 
the usual custom is to runit again through hand 
fanners, Mr. Jamieson being very nice in the 
dressing of his grain that is to be marketed. 

May 20. Yesterday and to day ten acres of the 
turnip break were sown with ruta baga or Swedish 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 


{ 
} 
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will give it a trimming with his harrows, so as the 
root weeds may be loosened, and the growth of 
annuals forwarded. My squad, now reduced to six 
men, are turning dunghills from morning to night, 
except when detached for incidental purposes, 

May 27. Mr. Jamieson has just furnished me 
with a circumstantial detail of his bean husbandry ; 
some particulars of which must be interesting to 
you. According to his mode of cropping, this 
plant generally follows oats aller grass, when the 


first begins by giving it a cross furrow, whieh is 
taken as deep as the soil will allow. The field 
is then completely water-lurrowed; the end furrows 
and gaw-lurrows being digged with the spade, tu 
which situation it is lett for the winter. The mo- 
meiit that the ground can be worked in the spring 


‘he barrows it according to circumstances, bul 


never breaks down too much at once, in case 4 
change of weather should ensue. The ploughs 
are then entered, and one drill-barrow allotted to 


vevery three ploughs. By taking a nine-inch lur- 


row, and running the barrow afier the third plough, 
an interval betwixt the rows ol’ 27 inches is lel; 
and such an interval he thinks fully adequate lor 
admitting horse-hoes of every description. About 
fourteen days alier sowing, the ground is harrow- 
ed and water-furrowed ; and in this state It fe 
mains till the young plants are fairly above the 
surface, when the Dutch hoe or scraper is employ- 
ed, as formerly mentioned. . 
This is the mode of planting beans hitherto 
exercised by Mr. Jamieson, but he has i! in cel 
templation to change it in an essential branch, 


turnip for late spring food. The heaviest part of | which, in favorable seasons, must undoubtedly be 


the break was selected for this purpose, Mr, Ja- | beneficial. 


Instead of sowing with the fir 


mieson being of opinion, that a strong loam, if| spring-fturrow, which, being taken ebb, does hie 
incumbent ona diy bottom, is better calculated | more than cover the seed, he means to give 
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pound a eecond deep ploighing ina contrary di- | which are given to each horse per day. ‘Twenty 
rection tO the first one, afterwards to harrow it, cattle that got rata baga in April and May, are 

i then to form drilis of the same wideness, euher! also carried on with clover given them at the 
we single furrow or a bout of the plough. Inj stake, and they seem to be thriving well. Ittakes 


the intervals of these furrows he w iN run the bars | 
row, aller which the drills will be slit out as in the | 
turnip husbandry, and the seed covered, A: al 
citable time akers rards, the harrows will be drawn | 
across, and the ground levelled, preparatory to the 
cleaning process, 

fr occurred to me, that the time consumed in 
clitting out the drills may be saved, were the har- 
row drove across when the beans are sown ; but 
Mr. Jamieson obviated this remark, by saying, 
that a flush of annua!s was tu be dreaded in such 
acase; Whereas, by delaying the harrowing two 
or three weeks, the first crop of weeds would in a. 


objection which remains to the planis, thatin | 
some seasons seed-work may beso long delayed | 
as to prove injurious to the crop. In every other) 


respect, the proposed change must be aitended | operations sufficiently. 


with important advantages, 

We have had a few changes of servarits at this 
term, chiefly with those not reckoned the best 
hands, or with whom Mr. Jamieson was dissatis- | 
fied. Indeed, it would appear that he possesses | 
such happy knack of managing his people with | 
judgment and dexterity, and at the same time 
pays them so handsomely, that servants worth 
the keeping rarely leave him. [tis a mark of a 
good farmer, to regulate his different operations | 
according to the nature of the soil in his posses- | 
sion; and in like manner, a man of prudence and | 
sagacity will at all times govern and direct those 
below him, according to their different tempers 
and capacities. 

June 3. The portion of land intended for yel- 
low turuips is now seeded; and the several pro- | 
esses were precisely similar to those already de- | 
scribed when the ruta baga was sown, only that | 

} 


| 
} 


a smaller quantity of dung was given. Elliot 
informs me, that this variety has been cultivated 
here fortwo years past, and that it stands the 
rst nearly as well as ruta baga. He added, that | 
itis not so shy of growing, and may be obtained | 
on soils where the other would not live. About 
five avres of horse potatoes, or yams, were also 
planted, chiefly for swine food, or as a supply to 
the cattle when turnips are wanting. This may 
sometimes happen in a stormy day ; and Mr. | 
Jamieson takes care to be provided at all hauds, | 
80 as his bestial may not suffer. 

At Mr. Jamieson’s desire, [ accompanied Elliot | 





a few days ago through the bean fields. They | 
have all been once run over with the Dutch hoe, | 
and now the small turnip ploughs are employed | 


lo lay away the earth from the sides of the planis, 
and to form a fresh ridge in the centre of the inter- 
val, which will afterwards be separated and divi- 
led by a second application of the Dutch hoe. 
The whole formed a pleasant sight, being in supe- 
flor order tothe most of garden culiure. ‘The oat- 
elds are looking well ; indeed every thing on the 
arm has a most thriving appearance. ‘ 

‘ist week the horses were put upon green food, 
and (Wo feeds of oats per day, which [ learn is the 
a here, till the turnip sowing is over, when 
ee are limited to one feed. One of my men is 
~“Ployed to cut the grass, and another ties it up 





i : . ° ° P . 
" bunches of 23 Ibs. avoidupois weight, four of 


[a man and two horses to brine home the Gruss, 
as the fled is about haifa mile from the homestead. 


’ 


Rie feeding of the catile is in Howard’s depart- 


ment; but the charge of superintending the eut- 
ting and tying the grass is with me. 


I ofien take 


hthe seyvthe by way of amusement, thoueh itis 
brather heavy work tor one of my age. Mr Jamie- 
son is very poinied in having the erass eut equal- 


ly and close by the ground, and says, the lower it 


is cut at this time, so much the faster and stronger 
will the second crop grow afterwards, 
June lO. All hands are employed about the 


turnip-seed work, and what with ploughs, har- 
rows, rollers, drills and carts, and the fillers and 
spreaders of dung, a jovial number is upon the 


field; but I must deseribe things in order, other- 
wise you will not comprehend the nature of our 

The extent of the field remaining for common 
turnip is seventy-five acres or thereby. Ut had 
been ploughed four times over, and alier each fur. 
row immediately harrowed and rolled, so as mois- 
ture might be retained. Some parts, which were 
rather rough and cloddy, required a repetition of 
these operations; and this was performed by four 
harrows and one roller, drawn by two horses. 
This left thirty-eight horses for ploughing, carting 
and sowing; and these were arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, 

First, Right ploughs and sixteen horses for 
forming and reversing the drills, so as» the dung 
might be covered. 2nd, Six carts and twelve 
horses to drive out the dung, which was middened 


-9 


as carried out in winter, adjoining to the field. 
od, ‘wo drills, each drawn by ove horse, and 
suwing two rows at atime. This was the near- 
est division of the strength that could be made, 
and hitherto matters have proceded with regular- 
iy. Kiliot looks afier the ploughs and drills; 
Fairbairn the spreaders; and the loading of the 
carts is under my superintendence. 

It isa principal object wiih Mr. Jamieson to 
have the drill formed, dunged, slit out and sown, 
us raptily as possible, so as moisture, the soul of 
vegetation, may be preserved, upon which he 
says every thing depends; of course, these operas 
tions follow each other in the quickest manner, 
How soon that five drills were formed, which 
was dope by a bout of a plough to each, the carts 
entered; and the dung being laid in small heaps, 
was instantly separated by ten spreaders, who 
were divided into two gangs under the immediate 
direction of Fairbairn. Four of the ploughs were 


‘then set to work in splitting out the drills, and 


were followed by the seed-barrows, while the 
other four ploughs proceeded in forming or mak- 
ing up fresh drills. The carts rather pressed upon 
the ploughs,—though, by going at a long step, no 
obstruction occurred. Indeed, Mr. Jamieson haa, 
with his usual attention, selected the sirongest 
horses und most active ploughmen for this depart- 
ment of ihe work. The carts were also divided 
into two heads, each having two of my squad to 
fil; the remainder were lent to Fairbairn, who 
had his corps of spreaders made up with some of 
Howard’s people; a steady man was appointed 
for drawing out the dung to each head of carts, 
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which Mr. Jamieson considers to be necessary, 
if you wish the Jand equally dunged. Aitogether, 
there were in the field 35 men, besides Eiliot, 
Fairbairn, and me. [I might have included Mr. 
Jamieson, who did not leave us for an instant, 
but rode about the field from the beginning of each 
yoking to its conclusion, except when at breaklast. 
Klhot thinks that seven acres were finished this 
day; and asthe carts took out 112 loads, which 
was 17 to eaeh cart, or 14 to the acre, | apprehend 
he is not far out in his calculation. 

June 24. Turnip seed is now over, having 
from first to last been favored with excellent 
weather. ‘Phe first sown drills, though the wea- 
ther has been dry, fairly above ground,—entirely 
owing, as Mr. Jamieson declares, to the sedulous 
attention bestowed on securing the means of ve- 
getation. As the several operations went on from 
first to last in an uniform train, [ hope the whole 
will be equally successful, as the different depart- 
ments of the work were nicely balanced. The 
seed used is all of the globe kind, raised on the 
farm, as Mr. Jamieson says he will never trust 
aseedsman fora supply. unless impelled by the 
most urgent necessity. The ruta baga and yel- 
lew turnip were likewise of his own produce; and 
with what he saved of these seeds many of his 
neighbors have also been supptied. 

Fairbairn, with a large detachment of women 
and boys, is at this time going through the bean 
fields, pulling out every weed from the drills to 
which the plough had not access. The ruta 


lows. Fairbairn has about fifiy hands, young 
and old, under him; and it is wonderful to see 
with what adroitness many of the boys pull and 
shoot the hoe, and how dexterously they set out 
the young plants. ‘The hay harvest is also com- 
menced; and six of my fel'ows are cutting away 
this day, and will continue, if the weather proves 
dry, till forty acres are laid on their back. Mr. 
_ Jamieson has enjoined me, in the most positive 
manner, not to allow a scythe to be drawn when 
the grass is wet, alleging that such a step would 
prove injurious to the quality of the hay. In the 
event of wetness, he has directed meto make the 
cutters turn an earth midden at the end of the 
grass field, to which lime shells were lately driven, 
so I cannot be at any loss, however the weather 
should turn out. 

Elliot is giving the summer fallow break a third 
furrow, and driving lime shells to it. He first 
harrows the land, after being gathered up, and 
draws out the lime in heaps of'a barley firlot, or a 
bushel and a halfeach. The ridges being 18 feet 
in breadth, have cross furrows drawn at the like 
distance, which makes them appear like a dam- 
board; and as a heap is drawn out into each 
square, any mistake in the application must be 
very trifling. Six carts are now employed at the 
lime, eight ploughs at ridging up the land, and 
eight horses at the beans, which are now receiv- 
ing their last furrows; and, when finished, the 
horse-hoes go to the ruta baga and turnips. A 
cart continues to drive grass constantly; but the 
horses therein employed are a couple of odd ones, 
not included in the regular strength. Notwith- 
standing the immense number of hands employed, 
I assure you that there is work at this time for 
more, if they could be procured; but this being 
the busy season with every farmer, a temporary 
supply is not to be obtained. 
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the processes were not difficult. 





baga | 
is thinned and set out, and the yellow turnip fol-| 
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July 8. Phe hay field is all cut, at least that 
part originally intended for dry food, though Mr 
Jamicson says that probably a few acres more ite 
be used in the same way, if not needed f 
| ’ or the 
horses and cattle at the stake. This howeve; 
will not be determined on till the end of’ the month, 
by which time the tare field will be ready for cut. 
ting. Fairbairn had the charge of w 
coeking the hay. As the weather 





InvING and 

proved £004, 
‘ , It lay one day 
untouched after being cul; then was turned Over: 
and in the afternoon of the same day, put up in 
small hand-cocks, four or five of which were after. 
wards put into a fork rick; and in this state the 
hay remains till fit forthe stack-yard. The turn 
field is at hand; so Fairbairn’s squad Wrough| 
there in the mornings and at spare times, and was 
ready for hay work when called for, My men 
not at the turnip ploughs and grass cutting, are 
attached to him so long as hay harvest lasts; ang 
of course, | am also under his direction, 

The fallow break is now wholly ridged up, and 
about one third of it limed. I understand that 
one half of the break was limed at last fallow 
time; so the part that remains will soon be finished, 
The lime is to be spread the moment the hay is 
ricked, which is to be done by my people, not 
otherwise engaged, and some of Howard’s men; 
of course, the superintendence will fall upon me. 
Mr. Jamieson says that he means to plough the 
lime into the ground with a sballow furrow, then 
to harrow and lay on the dung, and to conclude 
the process with a seed-furrow about the beginning 
of autumn. 

It gives me pleasure to add, that Mr. Jamieson 
sent for me last night alter working hours, and 
inquired concerning your welfare. Atiersome other 
conversation, he kindly said, ‘George when you 
write my good o!d friend your father, tell him that 
{ am well satisfied with your behavior since you 
came under my management, and tkat [ will do 
every thing inmy power to serve you. Be assured, 
however, that success, inl a great measure, ile- 
pends upon yourself. If you remain steady, dill 
gent and industrious, there need be small fears 
entertained; but should sloth, carelessness or irreg- 
ularity prove master, the issue may easily be fore- 
told. You have hitherto shown an anxious dis- 
position to learn, and given proofs of your activity, 
Persevere then in those honest endeavors, avoid 
ing idleness as the parent of vice, and vice as the 
source whence every human misery fows.’ 

(7o be continued. ) 


ADVANTAGES OF THE THREE-SHIFT ROTA 
TION. IMPROVEMENT IN WESTMORELAND. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The republication of my essay on marine -” 
nures in your ‘Country Advertiser,’ being like!) 
to give additional currency to an erroneous 
nion, therein expressed, in regard to the four-shi!! 
rotation, I deem it my duty to correct it, lest some 
inexperienced farmer misled by my authorily aa! 
be induced to adopt a system, which <7 
experience will compel him to abandon. The late 
Mr. John Wickham was the first I believe “ 
make known the fact which ought to have _ 
obvious to every one—that the four-field pote 
of lower James River, is a much more exhausll 
course than the much abused three-field sys" 
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common throughout the tide-water region of Vir- | the crops itis believed, have been at least doubled, 
( 2 


Certain it is, that none but the riehest 
ils, such as those of Shirley and Westover, on 
which the successful experiments of Messrs. Car- 
wr and Selden were made, can bear three grain 
crops in four years, without frequent and liberal 
supplies of enriching manures. [ very soon dis- 
vovered; afier the publication of my essay, that 
the comparative poverty of our soils, (it there 
were no other objection to the system, ) would pre- 
clude the profitable cultivation of our farms, or the 
jour-field rota*ion of corn, wheat, clover, wheat, 
whieh [at that time intended to adopt. ‘The less 
exhausting, but much less profitable tour-field sys- 
tem of corn, wheat, clover, clover, has been 
adopted by some persons in this neighborhood. 
But to that, there are such obvious and weighty 
objections, (of which [ shall mention but two, ) 
that it must soon be abandoned. Ist. Corn is the 
creat staple of eastern Virginia. I[t is the most 
certain and by far the most profitable crop ; and 
asa general rule, the greatest profit cannot be re- 
alized with less than one-third of the arable laad 
incorn. 2nd. The tide water farms are so prone 
to put up bushes of gum, locust, persimmon, &c. 
that to cleanse them for a crop, after they have 
been two years out of cultivation, requires so 
great an expenditure of labor, as to interlere se- 
riously with the essential operations of maauring 
and draining, on which depend, almost exclusively 
ihe profits of agriculture. 

lam now thoroughly satistied, from my own 
experience and extensive observation, that the 
three-field system, of corn, wheat, or oats, and 
clover, properly pursued,.is by far the most profita- 
ble course of farming in eastern Virginia. ‘To 
make the system eflective, there must be a stand- 
ing pasture of marsh or wood-land, sufficient to 
sustain the farm stock until the month of June, 
when the clover is in full bloom. At this time 
the stock may be turned in, with the full assu- 
rance that you will have an abundant dary, a full 
meat house, and a fine crop of corn succeeding the 
cover. The fields should be weil and separately 
inclosed, and the hogs after harvest permitted to 
glean the wheat field, which should be studiously 
guarded from the encroachment of all other stock. 
By this means a full supply of fine pork for the 
use of the family and laborers, may be secured at 
avery trifling expense. 

Manure is the basis of this, as of every other 
system of successful husbandry. ‘The field for 
corn should be thoroughly manured. If this can- 
lot be entirely accomplished, it may at least be 
very nearly effected on tide water, where marine 
manures are inexhaustible. On farms farther re- 
moved from the water, where these manures are not 
0 be procured, substitutes may be found in marl, 
leaves from the woods, and a compost of lime, 
leaves, earth, &c. which may be made in great 
quantity by having a permanent cow-pen liberally 
‘upplied with earth, lime and leaves, throughout 
lesummer, I have for several years made this 
‘oMmpost in considerable quantity, and used it with 
freat effect, on the forest farm on which I reside. 

veral of my neighbors also have pursued the 
‘ame course with very decided success. 

here is no portion of the state, known to me, 
0 Which agricultural improvement has advanced 
* rapidly, as it has done in this immediate neigh- 
*thood, within the last ten years, 


gina. 


In that period 
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‘the value of lands greatly increased, and the 
wealth and comlorts of the people vastly aug- 
mented, ‘Phese inestimable benefiis may be just- 
ily attributed to the enlightened zeal that now ani- 
Mates our jarmers, and to the liberal and judicious 
application of manures common to the whole tide 
| Water region, and within the reach of all who have 
‘the industry to apply them. But those improve- 
ments, great as they are, Lam well convinced are 
iyetin their infancy ; and the most sanguine can- 
‘not now foretell the glorious results that must en- 
‘sue, from the continued and persevering applica. 
tion of the various resources, with which a wise 
and bountiful providence has so abundantly blessed 
lus. - Wirtnoucusy Newron. 
iVestmoreland, Va., dug. 29th, 1839, 


PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF BEES. 


From the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


We have thus traced the natural history of’ the 
honey bee from its origin until attaining perfection, 
and shown how the various species form one great 
colony, where labors are carried on for the com- 
mon good. We have explained also, that, at a 
certain season, bees desert their habitation in quest 
of another, which, in a domesticated state, the 
cultivator is careful to provide ; and we shall now 
proceed to the practical treatment of bees, and 
point out how their labors are to be converted to 
utility, profit, and pleasure. 

Ail the circumstances above related having 
taken place, the new swarm is lodged in a hive, 
there to commence the collection of honey, the fa- 
brication of wax, and the perpetuation of the spe- 
cies. Much has been said of the fittest size and 
figure of a hive, and of the substance of which 
it should consist: wood, straw, and oziers, have 
all been recommended ; and round, square, ob- 
long, and hexagonal hives have had their particu- 
lar partisans. ‘These things, we apprehend, do 
not merit the importance bestowed upon them ; 
and our reason for saying so is, from having seen 
the most ample products of honey, under condi- 
tions almost diametrically opposite. At one time 
we have seen large straw hives, of the ordinary 
fashion in this country, full to the brim of rich ho- 
ney-comb; at other times we have seen them al- 
most empty, without any sensible cause, and 
where circumstances seemed to favor the reverse. 
We are thence induced to conclude, that less de- 
pends on the shape and capacity of the hive, than 
on the kind and quantity of the swarm introduced 
into it, and on the season in which their collections 
are made. Examples have come under our no- 
tice, where a swarm, lodging in the roof of a 
house, has produced a great quantity of honey in 
combs only four or five inches broad: another 
swarm also in the roof of a house we have known 
to fill combs above eighteen inches in breadth. Ex- 
posure to the north or south has not affected the 
bees: their provision has been equally abundant. 
And here we may remark, that in all instances 
that have fallen within the sphere of our observa- 
tion, the products of swarms, lodged in the roofs 














of houses, have invariably been abundant. We 
do not pretend to account for this. Perhaps it 
may partly result from their labors being performed 
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without any disturbance or interruption ; partly 


from the greater heat preserved tia rool during | cut the comb, 


summer. Heat is the soul of insecis : their uciion 
und exertion are directly in proportion to ihe tem- 
perature of the atmosphere ; aud cold is the bane 
of their existence. Et is not uilikely, also, that 
the same cause promoting the haiching of the 
brood, contributes to render the colony more nu- 
merous: and if their swarming is at ail depen- 
dant on want of room, large potions of them 


have not an equal inducement to seek another 


dwelling. Pallas tells us, that the Russian pea- 
sants, in remote parts of the empire, hollow outa 
part of the trunks_of trees, 25 or 30 leet from the 
surface of the earth, for the purpose of hives, and 
coverthe opening with planks, leaving snsall aper- 
tures forthe bees. At Cazan, Mr. Beil saw hives 
ef a similar form, which the inhabitants bound to 
the trees at the side of a wood, in order to secure 
them from the bears. 

As abundant collections of honey are ofien 
made in the com:non straw hives, we cannot al- 
firm that they are unsuitable for the purpose ; but 
they are attended with the disadvantage of pre- 
venting the owner from an early appropriation ol 
the labor of the bees. One convenience, indeed, 
lies in the facility of construction, which always 
merits due appreciation in every branch of rural 
economy ; and, also, that the cost is inconsidera- 
ble. Though ueither the size nor figure of the 
hive be important, all modern cultivators seem 
agreed that it should be susceptible of additions, 
Inthe ordinary straw hive, the addition is mude 
by raising it on acireular ring or hoop, either of 
wood or of the same materials ; a clumsy and 
awkward expedient, which commonly leads the 
bees to waste much of their labor in filling up 
crevices. Notwithstanding this, it is adopted in 
Brittany with some little difference, and there 
called che Scotch hive. ‘The hive itself consists of 
two pieces, each twelve inches wide, and eleven 
high, made of rolls of siraw. ‘The under one is 
divided from the other; but a communication hole, 
filteen or eighteen lines in diameter, is lett for the 
bees. As they work downwards, the under part, 
which is nothing but one of our common eeks, or 
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thy drawing through along thin pliable 
| The comumumeation h 
lower box must then be covered with a 
ithe box sepa.ated carried to a distance, Where |} 
| bees remaining iu it may be dislodged, by tumnine 
jit up and rapping on its sides With a small stief 
| Pie proper time to perioim this operation is at 
sunrise, Collateral boxes have also been “i 
vested, from the Lelief of their being attended 
with greater advantages to the bees, ‘he siz 
is pearly the same with that above mentioned, 
There is a communication hole in the side . 
opening low and wide below in the side 
to each other, to allow the bees more ready pis. 
sage. Collateral hoops of twisted straw or wood 
were long ago invented, by which means the in 
ventor enlarged his hives to an unlimited exten - 
and these he kept, wih great advantage, in a gay. 
ret near the roof of his house. Madame Vicat 
‘invented a kind of hive, coniposed of. holjoy 
frames of three sides, which ate connected ty. 
gether, and can be separately taken out at plea- 
rsure. Each frame is made of three pieces of 
plank, half an inch thick. The two aide pieces 
ure eleven inches high, and five aud a hall br ads 
the piece connecting them above is seven inches 
long, and they are ten inches asunder at ihe bot- 
tom. The sides of these open frames are applied 
to each other, and if one of the four be taken away, 
(an empty one can be introduced, or the remuining 
‘ones can be closed together. Somewhat anaio- 
gous to this is the deaf or lock hive, invenied by 
~M. Huber, some of which construction have te- 
“cently been adopted in Scovaud, alter the deserip- 
tion he gives of it. ‘Lhis consists of twelve lui- 
low frames, twelve inches high, sine or tea in 
breadth, and filteen lines in width, as it is intended 
euch shall receive only a single comb. These 
twelve frames, laterally applied to each other, 
‘}form the whole hive. Ail are connected by 
“means of hinges at the back, so that they divide 
asunder in opening like turning over the leaves o! 
‘a book. The ten intermediate frames, between 
the first and twellith, are hollow; the outside o! 
\these two are covered; in them, also, is an et- 
‘trance for the bees; there should be one in all the 


» and un 
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broad hoops, is next filled. Pyramidal hives have | rest, 10 open at pleasure. On first lodging a swarm 
been made several feet in height, and divided into | in one of these hives, a small piece of comb should 
different stages, or compartments ; which the bees, | be fixed in a division, to guide the direction 
afier being lodged in the highest, would suecces- those built by the bees, which will be parallel te 


ae 


sively fill on removal of the floors or stages. Boxes | 


of convenient size and form, piaced above each 
other, have likewise been recommended, and 
which we should suppose well adapted for ena- 
bling the cultivator, at all times, to take the honey 
with ease. Such boxes are made of well seasoned 


wood, nine inches long, the same in breadth, and 


it; and as each frame contains but a single com), 
it is extremely well adapted for observation, and" 
also admits the removal of that comb wiihout «- 
fecting or deranging the rest. ‘The whole coo- 
tenis are exposed to view, the queen is eas’ 
found, and whatever should be removed or altered 
can be selected with great convenience. ‘The tt 


eight inches high ; but from what we have said, | ventor conceives, that the book hive has the pr 
there is no necessity fora rigid adherence to these | perty of rendering the bees more tractable; 0" 


dimensions. 
hole three inches square, on which is placed an- 
other box of similar structure; others may be raised 
above this to an indefinite height ; and the bottom 
of each is open like the mouth of a common hive. 


When a swarm is lodged in a box, if only two be | and during night than through the day. 


In the roof there is a communication | on opening any of the divisions, the bees rather 


testily fear than anger, by retiring into the ane 
if to conceal themselves. ‘This he ascribes to 
eflect which the sudden introduction of light ! 


: t 
ou them ; for they are less tractable ee 6. 
ie di- 


used, it is immediately to be put over an empty | visions must be separated slowly, and care obse'™ 


one,’as the bees must have more room; and if|ed to avoid wounding the bees. 


i they cluster 


more than two are used, @ new one is successively } too much on the combs, they must be brushed ¢! 


to be supplied below. The bees, beginning tron 


above, will soon fill the upper box with honey; | guarded against. 


and it is to be then sepurated from that beneath it, 


with a feather, and breathing on them cautiel®? 
The air which we expire ol 
to excite their fury; and it certainly pose 
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come irritating quality, for if bellows be used, the 
bees are more disposed to escape than to sting. 
{nother advantage attends the leaf hive, which 
consists in the power of the operator to make the 
bees work in WaX, OF, which is the same thing, to 
construct new combs. All that is here required is 
iyseparate those already built so far asunder as to 
ave an interval in which additional ones may Ye 
constructed. Suppose that a swarm be lodged in 
aleaf hive consisting of six divisions, each con- 
raininga comb. If the young queen be as fertile 
as she ought, the bees will be very active in their 
labors, and disposed to make great collections in 
wax. To induce them towards it, an empty 
(ame, or division, should be placed between two 
others, each containingacomb. From the neces- 
sity which nature has imposed on these insects o1 
never leaving more than four lines between their 
combs, they will soon begin to build a new one in 
the empty space, which will be parallel to the 
others. ‘The number of vacancies left may be 
proportioned to the strength of the swarm, and 
the goodness of the season; but they should not 
ve forced too much to work in wax. M. Febu- 
rier, the most recent observer on this subject, and 
who, we believe, is just about to publish a work 
regarding it in Paris, has recommended a hive to 
the Nationai Institute of a quadrangular pyrami- 
dal figure, with moveable sides. Its principles 
are said to be founded on those of M. Schirach 
and Huber; but, as yet, they are not sufficiently 
detailed to enable us to to explainthem. If wood 
be used, it must be extremely well seasoned, and 
perhaps covered with some thin varnish on the 
outside, else itis apt todecay. Sir Torbern Berg- 
man ascribes the scarcity of bees in Sweden prin- 
cipally to employing wooden hives. 

Those who are anxious to view the various and 
progressive operations of bees, may gratily them- 
selves, by procuring hives with glass sides. ‘This 
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numerous; and we may confidently affirm, that 
the cultivator will find much of his success depend 
on the number of workers contained in a single 
hive. It appears, that bees are discouraged by 
the smallness of their own numbers; that, when 
greatly reduced, their instinct is affected, they la- 
bor with less activity, they cease to keep guard at 
the entrance of their hive, and testify more indif- 
ference for their own fate and that of their young. 
W hether the advantage lies in a numerous swarm 
making greater collections in a shorter time; in 
augmenting the temperature of the hive; or in 
the different internal functions having larger classes 
of workers to perform them, we shall not attempt 
to decide. We therefore recommend the junction 
of two or more swarms into one, particularly 
when the period of collection draws towards a 
close, and the sacrifice of their supernumerary 
queens. By this expedient it will be seen, that 
while each could hardly subsist itself} and lay up 
provision for winter, they will be enabled to sur- 
vive during its most rigorous cold ; and, if the ope- 
ration be performed earlier in summer, they will 
gather ample stores. Practical directions have 
been given for the exact weight which a good 
swarm should amount to. Bonner says, a swarm 
is very good if it weigh four pounds; and Butler 
maintains, that “the goodness or greatness of a 
swarm you may most certainly know by the 
weight: it being a good one that weigheth five 
pounds ; a reasonable good one that weigheth four; 
and a very good one that weigheth six.” But 
the number of bees in a pound is very far from be- 
ing ascertained, which must restrain us from pro- 
nouncing on the exact weight that should consti- 
tute a good swarm. ‘Thorley, whose work on 
bees participates of many of those absurdities in 
which most authors on this subject have allowed 
themselves to indulge, observes, ‘In October 1743, 
when putting the bees of a small late swarm into 





can hardly be denominated a modern invention, 
as Pliny records, that a Roman senator had some- 
thing of the same kind, made of the thinnest and 
most transparent horn. But those entirely made 
of glass were not known on the continent before 
the year 1680, though they were made with panes 
in England early in the same century ; and hives 
made completely of glass are spoken of in 1655. 
Glass hives ought not to be round, like the com- 
mon shape, as the bees are concealed among the 
combs; they should be square boxes, whose sides 
consist of four panes. Reaumur used them so 
thin as to admit of no more than two combs being 
constructed, that he might the better witness the 
procedure of the inhabitants. A pane on each 
side of Huber’s hollow frames exposes both sides 
of the comb. Such hives must be covered with a 
Wooden box, or an opaque substance, as light dis- 
lurbs the operations of’ bees. 
_ Some authors think that there is greater hazard 
ingiving bees too much than too little room to 
work, when first lodged in a hive, as their animal 


an empty hive, and afierwards upon a table, I 
took a particular account of their measure, weight, 
and number: in measure a quart; in weight one 
pound and a quarter; in number two thousand,”’ 
And he concludes, that the number of bees in a 
swarm weighing four or five pounds would be 
8000, or upwards; whence a suitable hive for 
8000 or 10,000 bees should be equivalent to two 
pecks and a half, or three pecks, in capacity. 
The calculations of M. de Reaumur produce a 
very different result. A very fine swarm which 
left one of his hives he estimated to consist of 
43,000 bees, and weighed eight pounds. ‘Thus 
there are, according to him, 5376 in a pound of 16 
ounces; and Butler, who, in spite of ail the ex- 
travagancies of his work, certainly made some ac- 
curate observations, estimates the number of bees 
in a pound at four thousand four hundred aud filiy. 
We suspect, that both he and Reaumur have over- 
rated the number. 

The situation and arrangement of the apiary, 
claim the cultivator’s attention. Each hive should 


eat will not be sufficiently confined. However | stand on a wooden sole, or rest, supported on a 


this may be, they ought afterwards to enjoy enough 


singie wooden post driven into the ground, or on 


of Space; for we are satisfied that many swarms | three close together, near the centre of the board, 


are injured from wanting it. 


that the enemies of the colony may have difliculty 


othing is of greater importance than the size | in crawling up trom below. It should be fixed se- 
of the swarm lodged inahive. We repeatedly |curely, so as to escape being overiurned by the 


see large swarms succeed, while small ones, espe-| wind ; but the common custom of laying a turf 


cially towards the end of the season, fail. The|on the top must be avoided, on account of the 











» therefore, in each swarm should be extremely | harbor it affords to noxious insects, lives should 
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among bees; for we have observed patches of it, 
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stand far apart; if there are six hives in one por-| still farther. Each hive was put ona Coarse ¢| 
tion or division of the apiary, they should not be the corners and edges of which were turned po 
less than nine or twelve feet asunder. But too, and secured by binding them round with ap 
great a number never should be situated in the; thread. Those containing small quantities o| “ ih 
same district. ‘The collections of bees are drawn | were kept in the usual pesition; but those full 
solely from flowers, and perhaps, in some emall| comb were reversed, in order to secure the Cor . 
measure, from honey dew, which at times appears | They were then disposed in tiers, two ang ‘ 
on leaves, and is said to produce an inferior honey; throughout the whole length of carts made or 
it is therefore evident, that immense quantities of) purpose, from 30 to 48 being carried in each ad 
bees, actively employed, would not be long in ex-| 'The carts travelled slowly over the smoothest road 
hausting the whole. ‘The number of hives should,| when the journey was long: if the hives "tt 
therefore, be regulated by the situation of the api- | slenderly stored, they sometimes halted near fertile 
ary. A district abounding with flowers and blos-| fields, and the bees were allowed to go abroad ; 
coms will admit of more than one where the chief) feed ; having returned at night to their dwelling 
product is grain. An apiary ought to stand in a| the journey was resumed. The Keyptians alc; 
quiet sheltered place, where the bees may perform | transport their bees on a large scale on the river 
their labors totally undisturbed: flowers, particu-| Nile. ‘The inhabitants of lower Egypt collec 
larly those most fruitful in honey, should be co-| the hives belonging to different villages, and pile 
piously disseminated around ; and, for the facility | them up in pyramids in boats prepared to receive 
of saving swarms, it is better to have low flower-| them. ‘These boats slowly ascend the river, ag jy 
ing shrubs in the vicinity than lofiy ees. Means| higher Egypt the flowers are earlier in blooy - 
should be practised to obtain a succession of tlow- | and they stop on the way, to allow the bees to tly 
ers in successive seasuns, that the bees may al-| about and make ample collections on the banks 
ways have the collection of honey in their power, | ‘Three months are occupied in the voyage and re. 
and without going to a distance. Itis not known | turn, when each hive is delivered to its proprietor 
how far they fly ; some think they traverse several | whose name, mark, or number has been affixed 
miles; others, that their flight hardly exceeds half} to it. ‘The modern Greeks, inhabiting the evast 
a league; but the avcidenis to which they are ex- | of Asia Minor, convey their hives also in boats 
posed render it important for provisions to be near | from shore to shore, in order to reach newer and 
athand. Inthe low country, mignonette is said} more abundant pasturages than what they leave. 
to afford the finest honey, and may be kept in blos- | In one of these voyages we are told, that a hive 
som a large portion of the year. Bromwich, an being accidentally overturned, the enraged bees 
intelligent writer, relates, that, in 1/79, he planted | so keenly attacked the seamen, that they were 
a great quantity of it before two bee hives, at a | glad to leap overboard and swim to the shore, 
considerable distance from any other bees. With; which fortunately was not distant. The extent o/ 
such abundant supplies as this aflorded them, few | this practice justifies our recommending it as one 
ever left his garden. In September he took the ho- | effectual method of increasing the quantities of ho- 
ney, and found it exceeded, by above a third, what} ney. ‘The hives must be transported on a spring 
he obtained from any other two of his best hives, | cart, which, if well hung, an essential quality, 
where the bees were obliged to fly farther; and | ought to travel expeditiously through the night; 
equal in fragrance and color to what is imported | and they should also be kept cocl. Small holes, 
from the warmer climates. I1 is a favorite flower| for the admission of fresh air, should be made in 


the bottom and sides of the hive ; but the opera- 
tor need not dread the consequence of keeping his 
bees one or two days in total confinement. la 
changing the situation of the apiary, certain cov- 
veniences must be sacrificed ; but when it remains 








in the very centre of the city of Edinburgh, re- 
sorted to from hives beyond the suburbs. Bonner 
affirms, that he has often “seen a hive, by being 
placed nigh heath, become ten, twelve, or filteen 
pounds heavier in the month of August; whereas, | stationary, its proper position is in a field or garden, 
if it had remained in its original early situation, it} where it is sheltered from the winds, and protected 
would probably have become every day lighter af- | from the access of cattle and the curiosity of mat- 
ter Lammas.” hind, by a railing. Flowers and shrubs ought to 
This circumstance leads us to another point| be in the immediate vicinity, and trees at a dis- 
which the cultivator has to observe, namely,|tance. It should not be encompassed by high 
chenging the situation of his apiary as the flow- | walls, for the bees, from either being heavily lade, 
ers surrounding it decrease. ‘Those in one dis-| or fatigued with their labors, or affected by the 
trict, as we well know, have entirely faded, while | sudden chill of evening, predominant in our owt 
those of another are in full blow. Though the | climates, are unable to surmount it: and there ate 
practice of transporting hives to fresh pasturage is | the same reasons against its being encircled by 4 
ot so general as it ought to be, probably because | thicket. A southern exposure is not indispensible, 
they are seldom numerous in the possession of in-|as Bergman properly observes ; but hives should 
dividuals, it is not unknown in Scotland ; and per- | seldom stand in the shade. ‘The apiary should be 
sons in the vicinity of Edinburgh yearly send their | freed of weeds and tulis of grass close to the hive; 
whole stock to the Highlands, for the purpose of'| as they harbor vermin: aud spreading sand ¢' 
gathering honey. In France it is done either by | gravel around the hives, is beneficial both 1 ob- 
land or water. M. Reaumur mentions the cus-| structing the growth of weeds, and in absorbing 
tom of a M. Protaut, who cultivated bees on an| moisture. ‘To save the trouble of attendance, !"'° 
extensive scale, and seems to have kept between | convenient to have the apiary in the vicinity ! 
500 and 600 hives for a manufactory of wax. | dwelling house. 
These he sent twenty miles from their ordinary} Atier the site of the apiary is chosen, it 1s" 
station, and, if the place appropriated for them | cessary for the cultivator frequently to inspect "8 
was not productive of food, they were transported | hives, to ascertain whether they are in a flours! 
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wg state, or suffer from disease and the inroads of | food, as those scanty provisioned are more apt to 














enemies: Bees, in common with other animals, 
we liable to various diseases. ‘The Abbe della | 
Roce’ informs us, that almost the whole hives in | 
ihe isle of Syra, in the Archipelago, were de- | 
sroyed by an_epidemic disease which prevailed 
‘om 1777 to 1780. In this case, some vice or cor- 
rt tion seemed to originate among the young 
wood, Which, infecting the bees, produced their | 
jath, A kind of dysentery of diarrhea attacks | 
nes at certain seasons, which is extremely inju- | 
‘pa: the commencement is seen by the foulness | 

\ 


rious ; 


ofihecombs, Which must be pared, and the tainted 
nortion taken away. Some cultivators pretend to 
wre this disease, which, they assert, arises from 
ye nature of the honey collected, by supplying 
he bees With rosemary and honey diluted with 
water: others recommend a syrup, prepared with 
equal quantities of sugar and wine and a little nut- 
neg, a singular remedy: and a third-class con- 
wivea mixture of two pounds of clarified honey 
and as much sugar, with a pound of white wine, 
beneficial. Bees are likewise subject to a disease 
af the antenne, which, though not dangerous, 
enders them dull and languid. It appears by 
discoloration like moulding, and is said to be cura- 
ble by the preceding preparation. ‘Toads, frogs, 
and mice, are reputed great enemies to bees: but 
we doubt whether it be truly so with regard to the 
wo former, in this country at least; and the ra- 
vages of the latter are certainly not general. Per- 
haps, While the bees cluster together in rigorous 
winters, they may penetrate the hive and devour 
the combs; at other times it would be too danger- 
ousan attempt even for animals better protected. 
Binds of several species, particularly swallows, 
sparrows, and red-breasts, are also ranked among 
ite enemies of these insects: with respect to 
which, likewise, we should wish to see the facts 
better ascertained before giving them credit. Spi- 
ders and snails, which are considered noxious, can 
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follow this method of supplying themselves, they 
must be fed at night when the sun is down, and 
while all the bees have returned. It is reported 
not to be an uncommon incident for a swarm to 
abandon their own hive, and take possesion of an- 
other to relieve their necessities. Bees, on losing 
the queen, having no interest to prosecute their 
labors, if brood be wanting in their combs, some- 
times begin to pillage the hives in the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The obvious remedy is here to provide 
them with a queen, whereby all their faculties be- 
ing aroused, they will be reclaimed to their usual 
nature. Schirach warns us, on removing comb 
(rom a hive, to beware of scattering or dropping 
it, and to replace the hive exactly in the same po- 
sition as belore, otherwise the inhabitants of strong- 
er colonies will obtain more ready access to attack 
the honey in the combs, or to collect what has {al- 
len from them. ‘The weakness of a hive is one 
great inducement for its neighbors to pillage ; and 
as cleanliness, and being kept {ree of vermin, pre- 
serve the vigor and activity of its inmates, due at- 
tention to them should not be neglected. Remo- 
ving the hive which is the object of plunder, and 
covering it with branches, has been recommended; 
and such an expedient will certainly present a 
good chance of escape. 

But all the devices adopted by us are poor and 
insignificant, when compared with those resorted 
to by the bees themselves to provide against dan- 
ger. Here we have an opportunity of admiring 
that wonderful instinct, which animals, standing 
so low in the scale of creation, exhibit. Even 
supposing them to possess nothing analogous to 
reason; that the regard for their queen, and the 
watchiul care of their young, result from some 
pleasurable sensation; that the massacre of the 
drones originates from some sudden principle of 
aversion; we cannot refer their precautions to avoid 
danger to any relative source. It is evident that 





do little harm; for in this island there are very 
few, if any, of the former capable of contending 
wih a bee, and the only damage done by the lat- 
ris soiling the hive. More dangerous are the 
larve of a small moth, hatching from eggs deposi- 
ted within the hive, as they are destructive of the 
comb, and Jikewise the sphynx atropos in its per- 
eet state; but most formidable of all are wasps 
and hornets, and plunderers of their own species. 
The first two being strong and vivacious animals, 
are able to destroy living bees, and suck the honey 
rom the abdomen; or they may penetrate the 
hive, and consume the comb. When a wasp tries 
loenter, it is resisted, but having made good its 
way, we believe it is then little regarded, and may 
leisurely satiate itself with honey. ‘The nests of 
Wasps ought to be carefully traced out and de- 
Stoyed; if in the earth, by pouring boiling water 
down their hole, or kindling a quautity of straw 
Where they are less accessible. Observers confi- 
dently affirm, that a whole swarm of' bees, from 
defect of food and other causes, sometimes inter- 
upt their natural collection, and becoming a band 
o plunderers, rob the stores of their neighbors. 
In this case, which will appear from the contests 
perpetually taking place on the boards and about 
‘he entrances of other hives, it is necessary to as- 


they labor in concert ; that their operations tend to 
one general object; and that they are aware of it 
being fulfilled. Surely all this cannot be done 
without some mode of communication with each 
other: but considering that every thing they per- 
form is in the dark; nay, that the perfection of 
their work is partly proportioned to the privation 
of light; the difficulty of conceiving how they 
can know each other’s proceedings is greatly in- 
creased. It has been warmly contested, whether 
bees are capable of imparting what we should call 
thought in beings higher in the chain of animated 
existence, and especially, whether there be any 
thing resembling voice among them? We have 
already remarked, that the workers can retain 
young queens in their cells afier attaining com- 
plete maturity, which they are capable of doing 
by strengthening the seal or covering with addi- 
tional wax; and that they regularly liberate the 
oldest of those of different ages. A sound, which 
we cannot compare to the buzzing of insects, by 
the balancers beating on their wings, is heard trom 
the young queens. No researches, however, have 
yet detected the organ, if it is an external one, 
from which the sound proceeds. When a queen 
is hatched, she seeks the cells of those that will 
become her rivals, and uses every possible exer- 


certain whence the depredators come, whether | tion to destroy them ; but the workers, to which 


om neighboring hives or from those at a distance. 


other queens, even in their imperfect state, are pre- 





their plundering seems to arise from want of | cious, generally present the most decided opposi- 
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tion, and render her attempts abortive. Yet, from 
the property which the queen possesses of emit- 





ting that certain sound before heard from her cell, | dered of all their honey: and it was not yny; 
their resistance becomes vain; it paralyzes all |ter the injury had been done, that it w 
their faculties; and she proceeds to operate destruc- | its real source. 
tion. The following observations, by a distin- | their way into the hives, and satiated 


guished naturalist, on this head, lead to an illustra- | 


tion of the peculiarities among bees when ex- 
posed to danger, though they more immediately 
relate to another branch of our subject. ‘The 


| 
} 
| 


first of a number of cells containing females, open- | 


ed on the ninth of June, and a young queen, 


it. Now we understand why bees retain the fe- 
males captive in their cells so Jong after the period 
of transformation elapsed; it is that they may be 
able to fly the instant of being hatched. The 
new queen occupied all our attention. When she 
approached the other cells, the bees on guard, 
pulled, bit her, and chased her away: they seemed 
to be greatly irritated against her, and she enjoyed 
tranquillity only when at a considerable distance 
from the cells. This proceeding was frequently 
repeated through the day. She twice emitted the 
same distinct sound or clacking that had been 
heard in her prison, consisting of several monoto- 
nous notes, in rapid succession: and in doing so 
she stood with her thorax against a comb, and 
her wings crossed on her back: they were in mo- 
tion, but without being unfolded or opened. What- 
ever might be the cause of her assuming this at- 
titude, the bees were aflected by it; all hung 
down their heads and remained motionless. ‘The 
hive presented the same scenes next day. Twen- 
ty-three royal cells yet remained assiduously 
guarded by a great many bees: when the queen 
approached, all the guards became agitated, sur- 
rounded her on every side, bit her, and commonly 
drove her away. Sometimes, when in these cir- 
cumstances, she emitted the sound, and assumed 
the posture just described : from that moment the 
bees became motionless.’”? Several queens were 
successively liberated, some of which had led out 
swarms; but eighteen cells still remained to be 
guarded. ‘The filih queen left her cell at ten at 
night; and two queens were now in the hive: 
they immediately began fighting, but came to dis- 
engage themselves from each other. However, 
they again fought several times through the night, 
without any thing decisive. Next day. the thir- 
teenth of June, we witnessed the death of one, 
which fell by the wounds of her enemy. The 
duel was quite similar to what occurs in the com- 
bats of queens. The victorious young queen now 
exhibited a very singular spectacle: she approached 
a royal cell, and took this moment to utter that 
sound and to assume that posture which strike the 
bees motionless. For some minutes we conceived, 
that, taking advantage of the dread shown by the 
workers on guard, she would open the cel! and de- 
stroy the young female: and she in fact prepared 
to mount the cell; but in doing so she ceased to 
emit the sound, and quitted the attitude which 
aralyzes the workers: the guardians of the cell 
instantly resumed courage, and by means of tor- 
menting and biting the queen, drove her away.” 
These remarks are necessary to illustrate, how 
one of the principal enemies of bees can attain its 
ends with impunity. ‘The sphinz atropos, which 
was long unsuspected, has recently been discover- 
@d to be a most formidable ravager of their stores. 
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In years, when they had multiplied to an uncom 
mon exient, whole districts of hives were plun. 


until af. 
48 Traced to 
had Made 


; d themselyes 
with honey so Jong as it remained in the Cells : 


and possibly as it decreased, the season wy 
these animals abounded came to aclose. By it 
must appear very surprising how a moth, quite yp. 
protected with external means of defence, and |ia. 


Numbers of moths 


hen 


‘ble, at the moment of its entrance. to be Pierced 
livelv, slender, and of a brown color, escaped trom | 


by a thousand stings, each of which inflicts a nor. 
tal wound, can venture on so hazardous a pursuit 
We must here recollect, however, that this iden. 
cal insect is one, perhaps almost the only one Sup- 
posed to possess something like voice : and, at the 
same time, that the sound emitted by it hears q 
narrow resemblance to the peculiar sound pro- 
ceeding from the queen bee, which paralyzes the 
workers. It is thence far from improbable, thar 
the first resistance opposed to the entry of the 
moth may be productive of this sound, which 
though arising from accident alone, may have the 
singular eflect of depriving the bees of the power 
of repulsion. If these facts be firmly established, 
and the conclusions just, it would be well worth 
the attention of cultivators to investigate whether 
any similar sound can be artificially produced, and 
whether it will have influence on the bees. They 
are periectiy aware of the presence of’ so redoubt- 
able an enemy, and the danger resulting from it. 
In autumn 1804, the copious collections of honey 
which had been made during summer, had entirely 
disappeared, and the moths were uncommonly 
abundant. ‘The owners of a number of hives re- 
solving to protect them from further pillage, closed 
their entrances with tin gratings, where the aper- 
tures were proportioned to the size of the bees, on 
the 17th of September; but not having enough 
for the whole, two were left unsecured. It was 
seen next morning on examination, that, during 
the night, the bees themselves had taken the ne- 
cessary precautions, by contracting the entrances 
of their hives, so as to make them quile sale 
against invasion. Hach was completely blockaded 
by a wall, composed of old wax and farina, in 
which the bees had taken care to leave apertures 
corresponding to their own size: two, that would 
prevent above two bees passing at a time, were 
fashioned like inverted arches; a third was broad | 
enough in front to admit of the passage of several 
bees at once, but so low, that they were obliged to 
lean over on one cide to get through. All the 
other hives proved, on inspection, to be construct: 
ed in the same way, even where provided wit! 
the tin gratings. In other instances, the bees had 
constiucted a double wall at the entrance of the 
hive, with covered galleries, so narrow, that ne 
more than a single bee could pass: filty-three 
swarms began these operations in the course © 
the same night. Bees, when attacked by plu 
derers of their own species, have been known! 
adopt similar precautions. On the 9th of s0!f 
1804, an observer having found some of those, be- 
longing to a neighboring hive, lying dead on the 
board of a swarm that they had come to pillage, 
watched the proceedings of the latter. On the 
llth of the month, they had built up their 
trance, leaving only two apertures at the part high 
est above the board, which would admit no more 
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han one bee at a time: they were thus propor- 


rjoned to the size of their enemies, and could be 
eulficiently guarded by two workers. But, in the 
vel, they were enlarged, and on the 22nd, they 
would have allowed two or three bees to pass at | 
once. “Was this,” the observer asks, ‘because | 
they were sensible of liaving drones among them, 
fr which these Openings were too small ¢ No 
(jrina being in the country at that period, the bees 
had built their wall of pure wax taken trom the 
elges of their combs. In a subsequent fortifica- 
tion erected during September, they used farina 
along with the wax employed init. [tis impor- 
ant to attend to the circumstances which we have 
now exposed, for they demonstrate the precise 
lan that should be followed by a cultivator in pro- 
cling his hives. As the seasons of danger ap- 
proach, he ought himself to diminish their en- 
trances, an expedient which will prove the chief 
means of security. During the period of swarm- 
ing, they should be left altogether free, but afier 
that time, they must be contracted. When in 
danger of being pillaged by their neighbors, there 
may be only two apertures, each so large as to al- 
low two or three bees to pass: and in countries 
where their great enemy, the sphynz atropos, 
abounds, the apertures, when the chief collection 
of honey takes place, must be made very low, that | 
this insect may be excluded. Some observers 
have used a longitudinal or triangular cover of the 
entrance, turning by one corner on a pivot; by 
simply elevating or depressing which, the access 
was impeded or facilitated. An intelligent natu- 





seq 





ralist recommends adapting a slider, containing | 
various apertures, at the entrance of the hive: | 
merely by shifting it along, those suitable to the 





different seasons and conditions will be presented | 


for the exit of the bees. 








troducing their allowance every afternoon in nut- 
shelis, or in a vessel with a grated covering, by an 
opening in the back of the hive. Unless the sup- 
ply be daily administered, it is extremely difficult 
lo preserve the bees; and by adinitting of longer 
intervals, the most skilful cultivators have failed. 
A practical operator informs us, that he takes an 
oblong box, in one end of whichis a reservoir con- 
fainting honey, that is atlowed to flow from the 
bottom of the reservoir under a thin float buoyed 
up by cork. This float has many small pertora- 
tious, through which the bees standing on it sup- 
ply themseives with the honey. There is one 
hole in the side of the box, which is to be applied 
to the entrance of the hive, for admitting the bees 
above the float, and another on the opposite side, 
which is opened at pleasure, to allow them to es- 
cape, should the box be too much crowded. The 
lid of the box is a glass pane. On pouring honey 
into the reservoir, the float rises, whence there 
should not be such a quantity as to raise it close to 
the lid or pane above. ‘The box is about ten 
inches long, four broad, two and a half deep, and 
the reservoir is an inch wide. When used, the 
hole in the side is to be placed close to the entrance 
of the hive, which must be gently rapped on if the 
bees do not immediately fiud the way down. It 
is entertaining to observe bees accustomed to be 
led in this manner, watching the approach of the 
feeder ; when the ordinary time draws near, they 
rush down to the box the moment that it is put on 
the board, and afier speedily filling themselves 
they return to the hive, from which they very soon 
come back forasecond supply. By throwing a 
little fine flour on those leaving the box, it will be 


‘seen that they can fill themselves in three minutes, 


and are absent not above five. One convenience 


| that attends feeding in such a box, is the exclusion 
Krom the preceding remarks, the necessity of ol stranger bees ; 
lrequently inspecting hives is evident ; not by tear- | 


as the sole communication with 
the interior is from the entrance of the hive. Se- 





ingthem from the boards, as is usually done, to) veral practical operators recommend a mixture of 
the manifest destruction of the combs and derange- | sugar and small beer as food, which we should 
ment of the whole colony, but by examining the | warn others to be cautious of adopting, as they 
entrance with caution, and by using hives of such | will find honey or syrup quite adequate to their 


aconstruction that part of them opens to expose | purpose. 


what is contained within. An apparatus of the 
description proposed by Bergman, should be kept 
lor weighing the hives from time to time, that the 
increase or diminution may be known. ‘This con- 


tists of a steelyard hung to a small frame: from | 


one arm of the steelyard the hive is suspended by 
three slight chains, and a weight shifis along the 
other. ‘he common iron spring steelyards may 
be conveniently employed, providing their accu- 
racy has been previously ascertained. 

hen seasons are peculiarly unfavorable for 
the secretion of honey, sometimes, we have said, 
a whole swarm may perish in the middle of sum- 
mer, Then, or when they are deprived of too 
ereat a portion of their honey, it becomes the cul- 


lvator’s care to supply the deficiency. There are | 


‘arlous methods of doing so, always regulating 
the supply by the number of bees and the temper- 
allure of the atmosphere. The hive may be 
placed above a section of another hive containing 
Several combs with honey ; or combs may be laid 
on the boards of the hive before the entrance, 
Which is less to be recommended from exposing 
ve bees and their provisions to the invasion of 
rs ngers. Syrup of sugar, treacle, and other 
Veet substances, may be given them as food, in- 





It is maintained that fruit may likewise 
be presented to bees for feeding them, 

Supposing. by a concurrence of favorable cir- 
cuinstances, that a hive is well provided with bees; 
that they are protected [rom enemies, their collec- 
lions ample, and their brood abundant; the culti- 
vator has to watch it strictly during the summer 
season when swarming takes place ; it is only du- 
ring the warmer weather that bees swarm, on fine 
days, and when the heavens are unclouded: if the 
sun be overcast, they hesitate to depart, awaiting 
the moment when he shines forth in full lustre. 
Though what are called precursors cannot be de- 
pended on, as we have shown, they are not to be 
altogether neglected; and in attending to them 
the time of swarming will scarcely be overlooked, 
It is commonly between ten and three o’clock, 
sometimes a little earlier or later, that a swarm 
leaves the hive, during which interval the owner 
should be on the watch to follow it. A sudden 
buzzing is heard, the bees are seen in innumerable 
multitudes traversing the air in all possible direc- 
tions, and the entrance of the hive soon appears 
deserted. After wandering about for some mi- 
nutes, they are generally seen in small clusters, on 
some neighboring shrub or tree, which gradually 





unite round the queen, and all are collected together 
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in asingle heap. If they rise high in the air, it 
frequently indicates their inclination to take a long 
flight, which is usually endeavored to be checked 
by beating pans, ringing bells, and throwing dust 
orsand among them. ‘The former can have lit- 
tle influence ; if it does operate, it may be by pro- 
ducing a slight concussion of the air, which, 
alarming the bees in the same way as thunder, 
may induce them to settle ; but the discharge of a 


fowling piece would have much more effect. 


Bees are conceived to mistake the «dust and sand | 


for rain, which they greatly dread; and we olien 
observe them hastening to the hive on the ap- 
proach of a shower, or when the sky becomes 
cloudy. Notwithstanding every effort to retain 
them, they sometimes rise very high, fly to a dis- 
tance, and are irrecoverably lost. As they are 


——, 


I[No. 9 
| crowding up towards her breast and face whiel 
‘put her into a trembling posture. When | “ 
ceived the veil was of no farther service, she = 
/me leave to remove it: this done, a most atlecting 
spectacle presented itsell to the view of «lj he 
company, filling me with the deepest distress nor 
concern, as | thought myself the unhappy instry. 
| ment ol drawing her into so imminent hazard of 

her lite. Had she enraged then, all resistance 

had deen vain, and nothing less than her lie 
would have atoned for the offence, | spared ni 
to use all the arguments T could think of, and using 
| the most aflectionate intreaties ; begving her With 
all the earnestness in my power, to stand ‘we 
| ground and keep her present posture ; in order to 
| which I gave her encouragement to hope for a full 
discharge from her disagreeable companions. | 


said to fly in a straight line after having taken their | began to search among them for the queen, now 
direction, they must be pursued, as there is no; got ina great body upon her breast, about he; 
other method of discovering where they alight. | neck, and up to her chin. T immediately seized 
The place of their settling is extremely uncertain. | her, taking her from among the crowd, with some 
Bonner says they will fly four miles to take posses- | of the commons in company with her, and put 


sion of a dead hive, and affirms, that he has seen 
a swarm go into a living one that stood in the 
same apiary. If they alight in an accessible 
place, on the branch of a tree for example, afier 
allowing them to settle completely, it must be 
gently cut off and laid on the ground, and a clean 


hive supported on two sticks put over it, and the) 
whole covered with a sheet or large table cloth. | 


The bees will soon ascend into the hive, and im- 
mediately begin working: late in the evening, 
when all is quiet within, the hive is to be trans- 


ported to its station in the apiary. When the cul- 


livator can, by any device, catch the queen and. 
put her into the hive, all the bees will quickly fol- 
This is more essential to attempt, when the 
place where the swarm has settled is of difficult | 


low. 


access; such as flying to the roof of a house, or 
the cleft of atree. ‘Then it is far from easy to dis- 


lodge the bees, which is, in the majority of cases, | 


the sole method of recovering them ; as we can 


hardly sanction the following method recommend- | 


ed by Bonner: “The owner should make as 


much room as possible to get his hand introduced, | 


so as to pull them out by handfuls, and puc them 


into an empty hive.” Bees very quickly com- | 
mence working even in the most exposed and un- | 


sheltered situations, unless removed to a hive. 


The operator should be provided with a dress to | 


protect him from the stings of the bees: the best 
expedient is to have a close leather jacket and 
trowsere ; the head and face covered, and goggles 
of gauze to save the eyes. Bees are less disposed 
to sting during their swarming than at all other 
times; and there have been instances of their 
settling on a person’s head unattended by inconve- 
nience. 
from Thorley. “Inthe year 1717,” he observes, 
“one of my swarms settled among the close twisted 
branches of a codling tree ; and not to be got into 
a hive without help, my maid servant, being in the 
garden, offered her assistance to hold the hive 
while I dislodged the bees. Having never been 
acquainted with bees, she puta linen cloth over 
her head and shoulders, to guard and secure her 
from their swords. A few of the bees {ell into the 
hive, some upon the ground, but the main body 
upon the cloth which covered her upper garments. 
Il took the hive out of her hands, when sive cried 
out the bees were got under the covering, and 


We have an authentic account of this | 


| them together into the hive. " Here | watched her 
for some time, and, as I did not observe that she 
came out, [ conceived an expectation of seeing the 
whole body quickly abandon their settlement > but 
instead of that, I soon observed them gathering 
closer together, without the least signal for depart. 
ing. Upon this L immediately reflected, that ei- 
ther there must be another sovereign, or that the 
same was returned. I directly commenced a se- 
cond search, and in a short time, with a most 
agreeable surprise, found a second, or the same. 
She strove by entering farther into the crowd, to 
escape me, but [ reconducted her with a great 
number of the populace into the hive. And now 
ihe melancholy scene began to change, to one in- 
finitely more agieeaodle and pleasant. The bees 
missing their queen, began to dislodge and repair 
to the hive ; crowding into it in multitudes, and in 
the greatest hurry imaginable; and in the space 
of two or three minutes the maid had not one sin- 
cle bee about her, neither had she so much as one 
sting, a small nomber of which would have quick'y 
stopped her breadth.” 

Supposing that the cultivator desires to augment 
the number of his hives, without awaiting the pe- 
riod when swarming naturally ensues ; or that Is 
operation is checked by the uncertainties of wea- 
ther, predominant in our climate above all others, 
he may resort to the expedient of obtaining aril- 
‘ficial swarms. Several young queens originate at 
once in a hive; and the production of two 's 
sometimes so immediate, that although both can- 
not survive together, they come off in the same 
swarm. As, by M. Shirach’s discovery, bees hav- 
ing lost the queen ean procure themselves anoth- 
er, providing there be worker's brood in ‘He 
combs, we can at pleasure rear successive queens 
simply by removing the first. [1 a hive is strons 
enough, therefore, it may be divided in two; 0h 
half’ will retain the old queen, and the other W" 
‘not be long of obtaining a young one, Shirac 
‘directs, that the appea.ance of brood in @ hive 
| containing a queen is to be ascertained, which - 
}always about the time that the trees are In bloe- 
'som, or a little later in Britain. ‘Three oF wi 
pieces of comb, with the brood, are to be eso 
‘of the hive, and placed in a rack-work adapts : 
another hive in the same position as 10 that “ 
| which they came, and three or four hundred 
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must be confined along with it; wuless the hive be 
very large, they should not be numerous ; and se- 
yen or eight hundred will always prove more than 


aqeient. Nearly fifteen days being requisite for 
suiliv! 


the production of a queen, as much honey should 
be supplied every two days as will serve for sub- 
-ting the bees. ‘The hive is then to be closed up 
aud wansported to a place where the temperature 
is moderate. Violent agitation ensues among the 
bees whenever they discover that they are impri- 
coned, and the tumult becomes still vreater on 
theif ascertainlag that their sovereign is no loner 
with them. Silence succeeds, which is next tol- 
jwed by greater noise and confusion than what 
aiends swarming. Immediately alierwards a new 
operation begins, and from the second day the 
coustruction of a royal cell is seen. ‘The confine- 
ment of the bees must be protracted some days ; 
but the fourth or filth, the hive way be carried into 
a garden, and the prisoners allowed to escape. 
Their eagerness to do so is such, that hardly one 
remaias in the hive; however, in two lLours they 
return to it again. ‘The entrance must still be 
cosed at night, and the hive carried into a house, 
uuless the fineness of the weather admits of it be- 
ing left without. If the operator, on opening the 
we, finds the brood hatched, and the royal cells 
well advanced, he should transier the whole along 
with the bees into a dwelling of greater capacity, 
povided a small box has been used with three or 
jour combs of white wax fixed near the top, that 
ihe interior may resemble a hive containing work 
already commenced. Should the queen be hatch- 
ed, it will facilitate the operation if she can be 
transferred to the new dwelling: and thus the ar- 
tificial swarm is formed. I[t is difficult to perform 
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‘curing another; and about fifieen cays afier the 
operation, as belore observed, their loss will be re- 
paired. ‘Phe young female they have reared,” 
according to Huber, “soon issues torth to seek im- 
pregnation, and in two days commences the lay- 
ing ol workers’ eggs, Nothing more is wanting 
to the Sees of her division, and the success of the 
artificial swarm is ensured.” ‘The time of resort- 
ing to this expedient is, when the males are about 
to originate or actually exist: if attempted earlier, 
the bees will be discouraged by the sterility of their 
‘young female. ‘The structure of the leaf’ hive 
enables us easily to ascertain the concurrence of 
‘the necessary conditions ; for by simply opening 
the frames successively, their whole contents are 
exposed to view. 
| Should the original queen be accidentally lost or 
destroyed, the cultivator has still another means of 
(preserving the whole colony, which, destitute of 
workers’ brood, would infallibly perish, by substi- 
tuling a new one in her place. Bees are not im- 
mediately sensible of the loss or removal of their 
|queen ; their labors are uniaterrupted ; they watch 
|over the young, and perform their ordinary occu- 
pations. But ina few hours agitation arises ; all 
appears a scene of tumult in the hive ; a singular 
/humming is heard; the workers desert their young, 
sand rush with delirious impetuosity over the sur- 
face of the combs, ‘Then they discover that their 
queen is no Jonger among them. ‘There can be 
no question that this agitation is the consequence 
of bees having fost their queen ; for should she 
have been intentionally removed, tranquillity re- 
turns on restoring her, and, what is very singular, 
she is recognized. If a stranger queen be intro- 
duced after the reigning one is lost or taken away, 
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| 


this operation with the common straw hives; but | the agitation continues; the stranger is surrounded, 
a expert person may accomplish it by means seized, and kept captive by the bees in an impene- 
similar to those adopted in robbing the bees of |trable cluster, where she usually dies either of 
tleirprovisions. Here the use of the book or leaf} huoger or from the privation of air. If eighteen 
live is especially demonstrated ; for it affords fia- | hours elapse, the stranger is at first treated in the 


wlities in forming artificial swarms infinitely sur- 
pissing any others that have yet been devised. 
Under the conditions above specified, of brood and 
population, the leaf’ hive is to be gently separated 
i the middle, and two empty frames insinuated 
between the halves. ‘The queen must then be 
sought for in one of the halves, and a mark put on 
ler, in order to avoid mistake. Should she by 
clance remain in the divisibn with most brood, she 
8 to be transferred to the other containing less, 
lat the bees may have every chance of obtain- 
tg another female. Next, it is necessary to con- 
ect the halves together by a cord tied tight around 
Men 5 and care should be taken to place them on 
“same board which the hive previously occu- 
hed. The old entrance, now become useless, will 

shut up; but as each half requires a new one, 
hese ought to be made at the extremities of the 


tw ae ° | 
“0 divisions, on purpose to be as far asunder as | 


Possible, Both, however, should not be made on 


‘esatne day. ‘The bees in the half deprived of 


the (ueen, ought to be confined twenty-four hours, 
“dno opening made before the lapse of that 
rei except for the admission of air; otherwise 
Hey Would soon search for the queen, and infalli- 
* a ee in the other division. But provided 
on nye our hours be sufficient to make them for- 
= Na queen, this will not happen. When all 
i ee are favorable, the bees in the divi- 

anting the queen will begin to labor in pro- 


‘same manner, but with less rigor; the bees gra- 
'dually disperse, and she is at last libeiated. But 
\should there be an interval of twenty-four hours 
alter the loss of the original queen betore the stran- 
ger one is sudstituted, “she will be well received,” 
to use the words of an eminent author, ‘and reign 
‘from the moment of her introduction into the hive.” 
On this head, which it is extremely important for 
the cultivator to be intimately acquainted with, we 
are indebted to Huber for some interesting experi- 
ments. On the 15th of April, he introduced a fer- 
tile queen, eleven months old, into a glass hive, 
where the bees, having been 24 hours deprived of 
their queen, had already begun to construct twelve 
royal cells. Immediately on placing the stranger 
female on acomb, the bees in the vicinity touched 
her with their antenne, and passing their trunks 
‘over every part of her body, supplied her with 





‘honey. ‘These then gave place to others, by which 
she was treated exactly in the same manner. All 
vibrated their wings at once, and ranged them- 
selvesinacircle “around their sovereign.’? Hence 
resulted a kind of agitation, which gradually com- 
municated to the workers situated on the same side 
of the comb, and induced them to come and see 
what was going on. Soon arriving, they broke 
|through the circle formed by the first of their com- 
panions, approached the queen, touched her with 
the antennw, and gave her honey. Afler this 
litde ceremony, they retired, and, standing behind 
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the others, enlarged the circle. ‘There they vi- 
brated their wings, and buzzed as if experiencing 
some very agreeable sensation. 
an hour the queen began to move from her origi- 
nal position, when the bees, so far from opposing 
her, opened the circle at that part towards which 
she turned, and formed a guard around. While 
such incidents occurred on the surlace of the comb 
where the queen stood, all was quiet on the other 
side. Here the workers apparently were ignorant 
of the queen’s arrival in the hive. They labored 
with great activity at the royal cells, as if sull ig- 
norant that they no longer stood in need of them ; 
they watched over the royal larva, supplied them 
with jelly, and the like. But the queen having at 
length repaired to this side, she was received with 
the same respect by the bees as she had expe- 


rienced from their companions on the other side of 


the comb. They encompassed her, gave her ho- 
ney, and touched her with their antenne ; and 
what proved better that they treated her as a mo- 
ther, was their immediately desisting from work 
at the royal cells; they removed the worms, and 
devoured the food collected around them. ‘From 
that moment the queen was recognized by all her 
people, and conducted herself in this new habita- 
tion as if it had been her native hive.” Thus 
when bees have had time to forget their own 
queen, they receive one substituted for her with 
greater interest, or, perhaps, with more conspicu- 
ous demonstrations of it. ‘The cultivator must, 


therelore, carelully practise one of two things when | 
a queen is wanting in any of his hives; he has 
either to procure a new one by supplying the bees 
with brood comb, whereby the loss will be repaired | 
in about fourteen or fifieen days, or he must sub- 


stitute some supernumerary queen, in which case 
the impending evils will be completely averted in 
twenty-four hours. 


If two clusters of bees form in swarming, and | 


remain quite separate and distinct from each other, 
it shows that two queens have left the hive at the 
same time. But nosingle swarm being too large, 
it is necessary, for the welfare of the community, 
that one of the queens be sought for, and sacri- 
ficed, on which the whole bees will unite. There 
are other situations when it is also beneficial to 
join two or more swarms together; such as when 
they are weak on leaving their hives in the sum- 
mer season, or are sparingly provisioned or peopled 
towards winter. Numbers, we repeat, indepen- 
dent of affording a better security against external 
enemies, and in promoting the general activity, 
are more calculated in society to resist the incle- 
mency of the weather. ‘Those persons, therefore, 
who cultivate bees solely for the sake of profit, es- 
timate according to the weight of a hive whether 
it be sufficiently strong. Hives under. four pounds, 
being supposed to contain about 20,000 bees, are 
rejected; but Bonner aftirms, that one consisting 
of 15,000 will do well, providing the season be not 
far advanced. The reader will not forget what 
we have observed of the discrepancies among na- 
turalists concerning the number of bees in a given 
weight. The last mentioned author, who was a 
practical operator in uniting swarms, directs, that 
the mouths of two hives, the lower one full and 
the higher empty, are to be applied to each other, 
and a sheet, or large cloth, putround them. ‘The 
undermost hive must then be rapped with both 
hands, in the manner a drum is beat; rapping 


In a quarter of 





pcp 
chiefly on those parts of the hive to which th 
edges of the comb are fixed, and avoiding 1. 
parts opposite to the sides of the combs ve P 
should be loosened, and, by falling together o. 
the bees between them, as well as the aoe 
the cells. ‘The more bees there are, the ms. z 
will they run into the new hive; for the concussion 
of the hive by rapping alarms them as an sank. 
quake alarms mankind, and they run to the yon. 
hive in search of a safer habitation, When tn. 
bees are thus removed into the new hive, jt Ao 
be placed where the old one stood, which wil] col 
lect all the bees together, and within ten minutes 
the bees will begin working as leisurely as a 
natural swarm.” By this means the under hiy 
will be ‘eli quite empty, and another may be “i 
stituted, in order that three swarms shall be united 
Clusters of bees may also be introduced into q 
hive to strengthen it, and they are generally re. 
ceived without fighting. While the bees are 
very active, the places of a strong and a weak 
swarm may be interchanged ; the number of the 
former which are out being much greater, will re. 
turn to the latter as their own dwelling, and thus 
strengthen it. ‘There is likewise an easy and 
simple method of uniting swarms, which consists 
in spreading a cloth at night on the ground, close 
to a hive where two new swarms are to be joined, 
One of them is to be brought, and put on a stick 
laid across the cloth, when, giving their hivea 
smart blow, they will drop down in a cluster. | 
This done, and the empty hive thrown aside, the 
other should be expeditiously taken from its board, 
and set over the bees, which will speedily ascend 
into it, and unite with its inhabitants. By the 
means here described, 2 swarm may be increased 
to any given extent. Bonner assures us, that his 
mode may be practised in the middle of the day 
with little danger, and that he has taken off four 
swarms in one forenoon without a single sting. 
It is ungrateful to reflect, that, after all our care 
in watching the progress of bees, in screening 
them from injury, added to our admiration of their 
singular industry, we must at once sacrifice 0 
many thousand fives in order to come at theit 
stores. Yet such is the general, though pern- 
cious practice ; and whole colonies, which, in an- 
other year, would send forth tens of thousands 
equally industrious as themselves, are uiterly ex- 
lirpated. ‘The mode of doing so is well known. 
When the hives cease to increase in weight, of, 
rather, when they begin to grow lighter, a hole's 
dug in the ground, and some rags dipped in melted 
brimstone being inserted in the clelis of twigs 
stuck into the earth, the matches are kindled, and 
putting the hive above them, the bees are quickly 
suflocated, and fall down in aheap. Some av 
thors strenuously defend this practice, contendin:, 
that all expedients to save the bees are both dit 
cult and precarious, and that they do not produce 
the same advantages. We conceive that ils a 
cility, combined with inveterate adherence 10 & 
tablished customs, has proved a strong recommen 
dation. But the majority of modern cultivators § 
are disposed to preserve the bees, while they shar’ 
their collections. ‘Towards the end of Septem’ 
when all the flowers have faded, when there 1s 
tle brood in the combs, and the bees are beg : 
to consume the honey they have laid up, ! pb! 
may be frightened out of the hive by og 
it, and the combs then safely taken away. °°’ 
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however, would reduce the owner to the necessity 
{s jimet them during winter, whenee an earties 
0: afr - 


aysril 
g?is'?! 


purest part of a hive being always filled firs, 
a with honey of the finest quality, it may be 
Gik , 


‘ken in the midst of summer if the bees are kept 


re Se another below, if that be required, As 
every comb is seen inthe leaf hive, any one of 
ihe whole can be removed at will, and new divi- 
ons inserted. ‘The stores of the bees should be 
moderately partitioned with them, and due regard 
always paid to the advancement of the season, 
and the state of the atmosphere. We cannot tell 
now much they will produce. Thorley declares, 
that, insome summers, he has taken two boxes 
fom the hive, each containing thirty pounds ot 
honey. e hear of hives weighing seventy, 
eithty, oreven a hundred pounds; but these bear 
nocompatison with what M. Duhamel relates. 
Acergyman in France, who had placed a well 
socked hive over an inverted tub witha hole in the 
hottom, obtained no less than 420 pounds of ho- 
nevand six Of wax from it. The cultivator should 
know the exact weight of his hives, and mark their 
gradual increase or diminution, which will enable 
hm to ascertain the proper time of taking the ho- 
ney. Bonner judiciously observes, that “the har- 
yest of honey, like that of corn, is earlier or later, 
more plentiful or scarce, in different years, accord- 
ing to the weather and the climate, and the vari- 
ey ol the seasons and situations.’ Sometimes 
he has known a# hive become gradually lighter af= 
terthe first week of August; at other times, in 
fwvorable weather, hives situated near heath have 
continued working actively during the whole of 
August, and the greater part of September, and 
daily beeame heavier. 

Of the practical separation of honey and wax 
weneed say little. as it is universally understood 


is cenerally chosen for it, that the bees may | 
| have time to lay in winter provender, ‘Phe | 
gill hi 


) death, 
oxes, simply by removing the upper one, and | 





| Are not tornid in that season, provided they be nu- 
merous, ; nh they Closter together towards 
‘he top ot the hive. But, like other nsec! 
ore tial’e to iorpidity when single, or where ther 
pare few colleeted tog er, and that torpidity, by 
(ap extraordinary ierease of cold, will end in 
With the view of saving their provision, 
it has been proposed to keep bees torpid, or in an 
ice-house all the winter. Itis undoubted thatin a 
certain degree of cold they cease to consume ho- 
ney, and animals may live an indetinite time ina 
state of torpidity. The hives ought not to be ex- 
posed to sunshine in the depth of winter} for bees 
are induced to @o out, and the sudden cold that fol- 
lows deprives them of the power of retuining. 
The cultivation of bees forms one considerable 
branch of rural economy, and we could wish to 
see it much farther extended. This country is ca- 
pable of supporting at last four or five times the 
number of hives now kept in it; and, without in- 
dulging in the speculations of extravagant profit, 
which are generally entertained by the authors 
who write on the subject, we will confidently af 
firm, that every one who attempts keeping bees 
ona moderate scale, and pays them some atten- 
lion, will find itedvamageous. Th. reare repeated 
instances of bees swarming naturally three times 
during the season; and in the present year, 1310, 
we have known five swarms come from a single 
hive. Bonner calculates, that 20 stock hives in 
each parish of Scotland, or 16,000 in all, would in 
seven vears, by each merely producing one swarm, 
augment to above two millions and forty-eight 
thousand. He allows a deduction of forty-eight 


stock hives. The loss. however, would be much 
more considerable; but from the parishes being 
abouta filth above what he supposes, the difler- 
ence will not be proportionally great. Such an 





increase could hardly follow, and some unlavor- 


‘able years wight be destructive of most of the stock: 
~*~ ? 


by those who cultivate bees for profit. ‘That ho-| yet, on the whole, the hives would be numerous 


ney which is most fluid, and runs most easily from 


promote the separation of the rest, the combs 
should be cut into very small portions, and ex- 
posed before a fire, to render the honey more liquid; 
he product will be honey of the second degree of 
fineness; and the remainder should be heated still 
more ina vesse! over a fire, and then squeezed 
tough a canvas bag, which will produce a 
coarser kind, well adapted for feeding bees. It fa- 
dlilates the operation, to erect a stage of three or 
lour sieves, one always finer than the other from 
the top, and in a short time the separation is ef- 
fected, Honey-comb, wrapped in paper, and 
kent ina cool place, may be preserved entire du- 
"tg a whole winter or longer. To purify the 
¥aX, nothing more is necessary than boiling the 
*apty combs, and those deprived of the honey, 
i) Water, and removing the scum which will rise 
0 the sucessive meltings. The Abbe della Rocca 
Proposes to put a quantity of comb, tied up ina 
nen or woollen bag, into a cauldron of water; as 
¢ heat increases, the wax liquefies, and, esca- 
Ping through the interstices of the bag, rises to 
Ne surface, while the refuse is retained behind. 
“18 18 a simple, and, as we conceive, very effec- 
“al method. | 

© apprehend that very few precautions are 


‘cessary for preserving bees in winter. The 
Vou, Vile-70 . , 


compared with what they were in the ou'set. By 
the comb, is considered the best and finest. ‘To, 


another calculation, he supposes an individual 
purchasing five hives at 1/. each, will obtain, in 
ten years, 2560 swarms, which, valued at 10s, 
each, makes a profit of }280/. He supposes that 
each hive gives one swarm annually ; if they give 
more, that the latter are to be ailowed for expenses 
and incidental losses. But in similar calculations 
we should hardly look further than three years; 
and it is quite moderate enough to say, that each 
hive will give one swarm, which may be preserved 
until the end of the third year. ‘Therefore, as the 
rice of hives in this year, 1810, iz 20. 2s., suppos- 
ing a stock of ten is obtained, it is far from impro- 
bable, that, at the end of ths third year, it will be 
found to have increased to eighty; and it is likely, 
also, that other thirty or forty swarms have le(t the 
stock hives, or that first swarms have sent outa 
colony. The reasons we have already given show 
why an excessive number ol bees cannot be main- 
tained in one place; and speculations in rearing 
them should be divided among several individuals 
residing in different districts. The trade of foreign 
countries in wax is very considerable; and the 
increasing demand for it may render the culture of 
bees more worthy of notice at home. In the year 
1806, there was exported irom the port of Moga- 
dore, in Africa, 234,555 pounds of bees wax. 
| The honey bee is frequent in the wild etate in. 
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warmer climates, but is very rarely to be found in 
Britain; nevertheless it is said to exist; and that! 
a hive was dis-overed within these some years. 
Thus the animal may have either been domestica- 
ted at a very remote period by the inhabitants, or 
it may have been brought from abroad. Natural- 
ists doubt whether the wild honey bee is a native 
of America, though existing in numbers in the 
woods. It is rather supposed to have been carried 
thither in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
Honey is said to be a great article of subsistence in 
Madagascar, and in other places where bees are 
common in the clefts of trees. In Africa, there is a 
small bird called cuculus indicator, or the honey 
bird, which uttering a peculiar note, and flitting 
from bough to bough, will infallibly lead the trav- 
eller to a swarm in some hollow of a tree. 


FRUIT TREES. 


From the Newburyport Herald. 


The famous Pickman farm, in Salem, the best 
in the country, is lined round the borders of the 
field, with engrafted apple trees. These trees are 
very thrifiy, deriving most of their nourishment 
from the ground under the stone fences, which keep 
the soil loose, warm and moist, and preserve the 
roots of the trees from external injury. ‘The trees 
in this situation are an ornament to the farm, while 
they are no hindrance to the farmer in cultivating 
his field, nor injury to the crops by withdraw- 
ing nourishment, like those in the interior of the 
field. Yet those trees round the field, are believed 
to yield a greater profit than the annual crop with- 
in, with all the labor necessarily bestowed upon 
it; and the annual sales of the apples and fruit on 
this farm are said to be enough to purchase a farm 
of moderate dimensions in the interior of this state. 


WooL. 


Froin the Genesee Farmer. 


Few are aware of the importance of this article, 
as an item in our productions, or theameunt which it 
already reaches in the sum total of value. ‘Two 
years since the number of sheep was estimated at 
twelve millions; it is now not less than filteen mil- 
lions. Allowing the estimate of three pounds per 
head, the clip of the present year would be forty- 
five million pounds of wool. We have been care- 
ful observers of the price of wool, and find it has 
ranged from 40 to 60 cents per pound, some few 
lots going above, as some have fallen below, the 
prices named. To be sure of being within the 
amount, we will take the average at 45 cents, and 
at that rate, the last clip of wool would be worth 
more than twenty millions of dollars. - Yet this is 
but one item in the productive industry of the north. 

At the present prices of sheep and wool, the bu- 
siness of growing them is a profitable one; and we 
think may with safety be calculated upon as a 
good one for time to come. Wool of good quality 
could hardly fail to pay as an article of export to 
England or France, should present prices abroad | 
be maintained, and the supply for home consump- 
tion in this country be exceeded. ‘To prove that 
growing wool is a good investment of money, we 
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have only to look at the cost, expenses and returns 
of a flock. A flock of good ewes, with proper | 
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management, will hardly fail of doupj; 
numbers within the year; and if tothe sales of y 
wool the value of the lambs is added, jt will - 
seen, afier deducting the expenses of keeping. , 1 
a handsome profit remains. But to haye »..., 
sheep or wool, more attention must be paid { 
them than is usually given. Sheep that get thor). 
ing by hook or by crook; that are allowed to 
in their fleeces all the burdock and other burweeds 
that line too many of our roads and fences sad 
fill our woodlands; that are exposed to all the vieis. 
situdes of our severe and variable climate withoy, 
shelter; or barely make a [shift to] live throyo) 
the winter, cannot be expected to raise many lambe. 
or produce good wool. Wool and silk are to 
the great resources of our supply of clothing hereay. 
ter, and their importance to the country will 
proportioned to their general use. 


encom 
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SWEET POTATO PLANTS STARTED IN Hovr- 
BEDS--A NEW METHOD. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 
Monrovia, Ark. July 17, 1839. 
Mr. D. Crayton. 

Dear Sir.—Y our invitation to the readers o 
the ‘Cultivator’ to offer to the public through its 7 
columns, the result of any experiment, orinlorme- 7 
tion acquired in any other way, that would en- 
lighten the public mind on the all-important sub- 


ject of agriculture, seems to be general, and not 


directed alone to the learned and literati, but alike 
tothe clodhopper and scentific agriculturist; which 
encourages me to submit to the public a new me- 
thod of bedding out sweet potatoes; though with 
the utmost diffidence I assure you. 

By using a hot bed, made on the following 
plan, which was suggested to me by one of my 
neighbors. I drew slips fram my yams and 
Spanishes, on the 10th of April, and by the last 7 
of June, the yams had attained the ordinary size 4 
of “eating roots;” and [ have this moment mea- J 
sured three, that are from 6} to 7 and 7] in. in 
circumference. It was perhaps owing, in a cer- 
tain degree, to the season being unusually orwarl. 

For one bushel of seed, f made a bed 8 feet 
long, and 4 wide, (wider than this would be 1n- 
convenient,) by driving posts into the ground, and 
weather-boarding up 2 feet on the east side and 
each end, and on the westside 5 feet, so as to give 
the advantage of the morning sun, and shield it 
as much as possible from the scorching influence 
of the evening sun. I filled up my box with 
straw 2 feet deep, made as solid as possible by 
mauling, and then covered it 4 or 5 inches thics J 
with good stabie manure. [ then wet tt thor. 
oughly to the ground, and spread a coat of light 
soil, clear of clods, 14 inches thick. My potatoes 
were then placed in so as not to touch each other 
and covered 3 or 4 inches deep with the same hive 
of soil. The first coat of slips was ready to cen’ 
off in four weeks from the day they were bedued, 
and [am of opinion they would have been tees 
sooner, if the bed had been moistened o!!ener, se" 
to have prevented acrust forming on the |) 
which the tender plant could not break. At” 
cial waterings are indispensable, in the absence” 
rain, at least ouce a day. 

M. F. SapLe®. 
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CEDAR QUARRIES. 


From the Oswego Palladium. 


«Qa asking a friend from Oswego the other 
.« who used this term, what it meant, he in- 
armed us that much of the cedar which comes 
vom Like Oatario, is absolutely dug out of the 
| On some of the islands in that lake, which 
sigh great quantities of that valuable timber, 
has not been growing a single tree for many 


lr 
rere 


-oora 
ye ice 


»< timber, and fallen, and been successively cov- 


oj with earth, and is now dug out for rail-roads, | 


yee posts, &e., in A perfectly sound state.” ; 
~The above is from the ‘Cultivator’. Persons who 
have been on the island have stated to us similar 
vue. We believe, however, the quarries are get- 
sop exhausted of their most valuable mineral, 
‘ye red cedar, or that it is so deeply imbedded, that 
| hat the labor of excavation is not sufficiently re- 
‘J warded. During this season, all the cedar impor- 
We have 
board it stated that on some of those islands, the 
Ducks and Pigeons for instance, at the north-east- 
en termination of the Jake, there are subterranean 
mssages prevading their whole area. ‘That the 
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OM arrlomerated earth, matted and held together by 
ie roots of trees which rest upon it and have 
evered it with a thick growth of timber. The 
yqulted passages or dens below, are filled with ce- 
ir logs lying in every variety of position, and 
which no doubt, formerly, like the rafters ofa house, 
re support to the superincumbent mass. From 
the accounts we have had, there are more won- 
jerful labyrinths constructed by nature on Lake 
Ooario, than that of old uponthe banks of Lake 
Meris. 


MODE OF PRODUCING FINE SOUND PEACIIES, 
FROM TREES PREVIOUSLY UNPRODUCTIVE., 


4 From the Southern Agriculturist. 


4 lopened the roots near the trunk, in the latter 
: mrt ofthe winter, to retard the vegetation and ex- 
jose the worms. I searched the roots where join- 
‘lo the trunk, and where gum oozed from them, 
leraped it away, killing the worms and des- 
‘oying theireggs. [ then directed chamber-lie to 


ethrown daily round the roots of the trees near. 


‘ie trunks until the Ist of May. When the trees 
wudded, I had the hole round the roots filled with 
‘irsh-mud, and some of them with marsh-mud 
“elay, in equal proportions, extending up to the 
lad bark of the tree. Over this [ threw the poor- 
‘Sisandy earth that [ could find, all round under 
‘le branches of the trees, and excluded all stable 
“inure from the trunks. ' 
“ough the sand, [ had it hoed from under the 
‘ees. When the trees are not vigorous in their 
‘owth, I dig a trench round them from three to 


‘\ leet off from the trunk, according to the size of 


Ne tree, and throw manure into that trench, and 
Neritwith barren sand. ‘This is the third sum- 
“er of ny owning these peach trees ; two of them 
“out in the field among vegetables, none were 
‘ie yard among the poultry. In the first sum- 
“ty None of the fruit was matured or worth 
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| sound, healthy, and profitable. This year, equal- 
ly fine, perhaps better flavored, more productive, 
'and more profitable. 

Paut ReEMLEY. 
Charleston, July 12, 1839. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CAULIFLOWER, 
AS PRACTISED ON THE FARM OF C. J. WOL- 
BERT, ESQ., AT FRANKFORD, NEAR PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


Having met with unprecedented success in bring- 
ing the cauliflower to the highest state of perfection, 
by the same simple process of’ cultivation as the 
cabbage, and with the hope of stimulating others 
to “go and do likewise,” I am induced to lay be- 
fore you an extract from my garden diary:— 

“Purchased the seed of Messrs. Landreth & 
Co.; sowed it broad-cast Sept. 19th, 1838, in a bed 
of common garden mould. 

“October the 26th, removed the plants into a 
cold frame of the same kind of mould. 

“April 10th, 1839, transplanted them into the 
open garden. 

“May 29:h, cut for the use of the family.” 

These noble plants stood in the open garden, 
undaunted, and, with their neighbors, the cabbage, 
/patiently endured “the pitiless pelting of the 
| storm.” 

My success is fully demonstrated by the follow- 
ing statement of the circumference of six heads of 
the flowers, wholly divested of their leaves. 





Circumferoncee. Weight. 
No. 1 - - - 8 feet] inch - 8 Ibs. 
No.2 - - - 2 feet 7} inch - 
No.3 - - - 2 feet 6finch - 
No. 4 - - - 2 feet6 inch - 
No.5 - - - 2 feet d5%inch - 
No.6 - - - 2 feet dsinch - 


The circumference of the largest flower, as it, 
stood in the garden, and taken at the extermity 
of the leaves, was 13 feet 74 inches. 
| [continued to cut abundance of fine flowers 
‘from May 29 to the middle of July. 
| With this [send you some remarks by the Ed- 
itor of the United Slates Gazette, who examined 
some of the plantson the 15th of last mouth. [This 
appeared in our last number, p. 308.) 
| My object in this instance, is publicity, especi- 
‘ally as flowers of this immense size can only be ob- 
tained from full plants. 1 am asubscriber of yours, 
‘and [shall feel a pleasure in communicating and 
corresponding with you upon the subject of horti- 
culture. 

Lam, genilemen, respectlully yours, 
Grecory Ler. 


| Frankford, Near Philadelphia, July 31st, 1839. 





[Mr. Lee will receive our thanks for the above 
/communication, and it will give as great pleasure 
to hear {rom him ofien through our pages. Prac- 
‘tical articles are of real value, and, unless profes- 
sional men came forward readily, and give their 
‘methods of cultivation, horticulture will make but 
islight advancement. We trust that other cultiva- 
| tors will not only adopt Mr. Lee’s plan of growing 
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this excellent vegetable, but will imitate his ex- 
ample, by giving to the public the success which 
may attend their method of cultivating every plant, 
fruit or vegetable, which will render them easier 
attainable by all.—£d. M. #1.) 


ON CHANGING THE COLOR OF THE FLOWERS 
OF THE HYDRANGEA. 


from the Magazine of Horticulture. 


What is there more beautiful and cool to look 
upon, of the flower kind, than the hydrangea? 
Placed in the shady piazza, or window, It seems 
to luxutiate with you in the cooling breeze of the 
hot summer’s day; participating the communing 
with you inthe luxury of light, shade and air. 
Why! it will cool you, alier a warm walk, to look 
upon its large bright trusses of flowers contrasting 
with the broad deep green foliage. Then let me 
suggest to those of your readers who may delight 
in this beautiful plant, how they may make it sport 
its colors, showing some very beautilul blending 
of shades. 

For several years past, I have been studying to 
eflect this. Some of my friends suggested the 
watering of the plants with soap-suds from the time 


the buds begin to expand; others, a mixture of 


peat ashes, or the ashes of pitch pine, with the soil; 
soap-suds produce a luxuriant growth and large 
flowers; and the ashes only cause some very slight 
change in the coloring of the petals: others, again, 
have advised some peculiar compost, in which the 
plants should be grown, 

My own experience convinces me that the best 


compost forthe growth of the plant, is, one half 


neh garden loam, one four:h old hot-bed manure, 
and one fourth coarse sand, the whole to be weil 
mixed together. ‘The plants sould stand in a sit- 
uation where they will only receive the morning 
orevening sun for an hour or two. When the 
buds begin to expand, or afier they have opened. 
the plants should be watered with water in which 
have been dissolved saltpetre and oxide of iron, in 


the following proportions:—to a table spoonful of 
| 


saltpetre and a halfa one of oxide of iron add one 
pail of water; these should be well stirred together, 
and the whole allowed to stand exposed to the at- 
mosphere a dav or more, or until it has acquired a 
temperature of 70°. 

lam fully satisfied with the very beautiful vari- 
ety of coloring which this fine piant produces un- 
der this mode of treatment, and [ am pleased to 
communicate this to your readers, hoping that they 
may meet with the like success; and if they will 
inform us, in return, of any thing which will effect 
any other changes in the tints of the blossome, 
they will oblige all who love the Hydrangea hor- 
ténsis. Yours, 

Joun D. W. Winviams. 
Elm Hill, Roxbury, July 26, 1839. 


GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 


If our absence had not prevented, the queries 
from H. on the above subject, which were printed 
in the last number, would have been answered by 
some remarks immediately following. But the 
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in Cour. 
tesy, and not for any value of our own Practica! 


experience on this subject. The following ealecs. 
ed article may serve in some measure tg inform 
H.; though we incline to believe that the Writer 
has, in comparing the values of green Crops and 
dry leaves, as manure, much undervalued the |,y. 
ter material. 

In selecting plants to raise and turn in for ma. 
nure, there are strong reasons for preferring legumi. 
nous plants, or the pea tribe, to any grain, (as oals;) 
and, also, broad-leaved to narrow-leaved plants, 
All plants draw a large part of their nutrimen: 
lrom the atmosphere, of which foreign supply to 
their bulk, a greater or less portion is given to the 
soil on which they grow, by their death and de. 
cay, whether the plants be green or dry, or killed 
and applied by natural or by artificial meane, 
There is no doubt as to this general position; but 
scarcely any thing is yet known precisely as to the 
comparative enriching values of different plants, 
and in different conditions. 

Though knowing nothing from properly con- 
ducted experiments, or practice, in regard to turn- 
ing in green cultivated annual crops, we would be © 
directed by reasoning to choose for this purpose, in 
preference to oats, rye sown on corn ground in 7 
September, as early as the corn could be salely re- 
moved; next the rye turned under when in blos- | 
som, and field peas then sown broad-cast, which | 
would also be turned in, in full growth, and wheat | 
sown. This, besides other advantages, would 
doubtless serve well for another object of H. which 7 
is to cure land over-dosed with marl. Vegetable 
matter supplied in any form, is the cure for this | 
injury, and of course that object will be best and — 
most cheaply effected by such mode as will most 
cheap!y and effectually enrich the land. [See 
‘Essay on Cal. Manures,’ 2nd Ei., p. 52.) : 

Our general views on this subject will be given 
more fully hereafier. In the mean time, we unite 
in the request to all other persons for information | 
as to results of the practice of green manuring | 


—Enp. F. R. 


ON IMPROVING WORN-OUT LANDS. 


From the Southern Agriculturist 
Dear Sir,—In your last favor you say, “that 
about three years agoI published an article 10 
your journal, whercin | recommended the owne’s 
of poor lands to improve them, by planting 4 crop 
of small grain; then peas, broadcast; and these '° 
be ploughed under belore hard frost, for the next 
year’s culture.” This, I said, was the practice . 
Georgia. At your request I am now prepared 0 
testily to the excellence of the suggestion, b os 
own, and the experience of others. To any * \. 
of soil, green matter, turned under, is ever 8” ' 7 

vantage, because it returns to the earth whe 
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rakes} and much that it has absorbed | from water | leaves which produced the most potash or the most 
and the atmosphere, However, a few general gum, are best. Not because of the greater pro- 
marks are necessiry belore [ give you “my say.’ | portion of igneous matter in’ them, bat, because 
J seems that near every exhausted soil in this) such leaves are more readily decomposable than 
state, there is some material in approximation to others, and their nutritious parucles more soluble 
revive it—that is, clay or near, high sandy lands, in water, in which form, the roots of plants con- 
and vegetable matter ina state of nature, or to bejsume them. ‘The gum leaf, for a present crop, ia 
‘duced by culture, nigh all of them. And to) the first, then the hickory, then the owk; and, 
one of more of these materials, must we look for : lastly, pine trash, | The leaves of the yellow pine 
therenovation of the soil, By mechanical or eannot be used for a present crop, for they are 
chemical combinations, itmay be made eusveplible | Feseruus, and for nearly w year insoluble in water, 
of improvement; but aller ad, vegetable matter in| or, in other words, indecomposable, Dry leaves 
decomposition, or any substance that. when | vield one-severth ol themselves in manure, warn 
decomposing. will give out the elementary prinei- | the earth in therm act of decomposition, and, by 
ies ol Vegetables, such as carbon, hydrogen, and | opening fissures in it, adant air to the roots of 
oxygen, coustitate the fod of plants, Moreover, | plants, Yet, they are by no means so valuabie us 
twill be found in the culture of corn and cotton, | the turning under of green vegetable matter; be- 
or in any other crop planted in as larve quantities enuse, they cost more and du nol afford the same 
to the hand, as we do, the soil must be invested | nourishment. 
bysome material in approximity, or the yield will I seleciod the best hand on my place, the driver 
vot pay for the cost of manuring. Manures that | himself. and ordered him to see how many loads 
actas chemical agents, that is, that induce the de-jof gum or oak leaves he could rake and cart in 
composition of the vegetable matter, may be fetched | one dav; and though the leaves were close at 
from a distance; but it will be found that, for any | hand, the result was but five loads. He might 
other purposes, their expensiveness will not pay | have carted more, but the difficulty was in the fil- 
the planter in the yield of short cotton, TH these | ling of the cart, We have no utensil, and, indeed, 
premises be correct, of which my attention to ma. | i would be diffieult to invent che, with which to 
nures has assured me, the first questions for the | load; so in “my parts,” we have to use a basket, 
owner of poor lands to ask of himself are:—Ist. | trample the leaves in it, and then in’ the cart. 
What is the nature of my soil 2—is it chiefly clay, | With pine trash, we might use the ordinary fork, 
or marl, or sand; or combined of those three ori- | but the oak leaves fall through us prongs. 1 al- 
ginal earths?) Qdly. What vegetable matter) low then that the driver, horse and cart, are worth 
hive lf nigh me, or if none, or not in sufficient | filiy cents a day; | would not hire the same under 
quintities, how shall f procure it ? ove dollar. Now Lam satisfied by experiment, that 
To the first inquiry, after he is answered, he will | not less than one hundred cart loads of leaves to the 
then say—that soil which absorbs most moisture acre will benefit cotton land, so as to make an im- 
from the atmosphere, and readily gives it out, is the | pression on it; and to cart these, it would take twen- 
best for cultivation; and that a due admixture ofj ty days, and therefore cost ten dollars, 
clay, sand, and marl, presents the soil desired; and | Novy, let_us plant rye in September, to be turned 
ifthereisnomarl et hand, clay, mixed with sand, | under in June or July, while in flower, with a 
and gravel orsand mixed with clay, he may use as | brondeast of peas; and these to be ploughed in 
next in value. Now, to make these combinations | before hard frost, for the spring culture. 
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ol soils, either of two plants may beselected. The| One single-plough, planting an acre 

firstand most eflectual would be,to cart into the field, or more per day, is “ 8 37 

that one, or more of “the original earths” required, | Half bushel of rye to the acre, or less - 

and plough them in: the second would be to mix| One single-plough, to plant peas 

them in the cow-pen and stable with the manure, enn ~ = CU 

tohe carted out. Having in this way created a} One bushel peas, or less, - - 1 00 

soil susceptible of being improved by manure, the | One double-plough, to turn under pea 

planter should then look to the second question; stubble, — - ” ; : : vi. 

which, because of its importance, I shall divell on 

somewhat at large. eine, 
To the second question. Ifthe planter has an | $2.87 deducted from $10 leaves a balance of 87 

sbundanee of dry leaves at hand, he may use| 12} in favor of green veyetable matter. And 

thems if not, he may plant rye or wheat; which, | this is not all, it has been discovered by chemical 


being winter growths, can be turned under for the | analysis, that while green vegetuble matter con- 
spring crop. And as [ am satisfied that the | tains one-fourth af manure, dry vegetables contain 
plamers of short cotton in the middle and upper | but one-seventh. 
country will sooner or later have to use dry or | But let me take another view. Suppose that by 
green vegetable matter as a manure, to the relative | some invention or improvement in the construction 
Value of each, let me call your attentien. I must | of the cart and fork, a hand might increase the 
also request you to bear in mind, that I intend my | number of loads carried in a day, could one have 
remarks to be applied chiefly to the middle country, | the smallest hope that he would accomplish twen- 
the dry vegetable matter of whose high lands is less | ty?—or if he did, that is, reduce the price of carting 
ecomposable than that of the sea-board; and, | leaves to $2 874 the acre, would it be as valuable 
'herefore, must be used with more preparation for jas green vegetable matter, which turne out nearly 
instant crops, double the quantity of manure? But it may be 
have used dry leaves both for corn and cotton | eaid, that one hundred cart loade of leaves, though 
eneficially on sandy lands: how much more so | containing relatively less, will turn out on account 
then would they be on cold, stiff, moist soils, you | of bulk, or quantity, or weight, more manure than 
May easily conceive. { have noticed that thore'n crop of rye to the acre. ‘To this I reply, that to 
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produce the same effect on the acre as rye, the 
leaves must be double its weight; ani, that they 
are not, you may decide, should you have ever 
seen the rye in flower, compared with one hundred 
cart loads of leaves strewed over an acre. The 
one may contain more bulk, but the former is hea- 
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vier, and will aflord more manute to the soil, inde- | 


pendent of the pea stubble, the nutritious qualities 


of which have been too lone known to be denied. | 


However, I need not inform you how much green 
vegetable matter is valued asa manure; the books 
are full of its praise, and none presents a greater 
number of proofs of its effects than Chaptal’s. 


W hoever uses this manure should not forget that | 
green vegetable matter should be turned under | 


while in flower, or before it goes to seed. 


Chaptal says, page 94—“In order fully to under. | 


stand this doctrine, which appears to me of great 
importance to agriculture, it is necessary to consi- 
der the successive changes which take place in 
annual plants during their growth; first, they pro- 
duce green leaves, which by coming in contact 
with the air, receive from it the principles of which 
I have spoken; subsequently the stalks increase in 
size and number, and are covered with numerous 


leaves, which absorb from the atmosphere a de- | 


gree of nourishment suited to the increasing wants 
of the plants; the strength, fullness, and depth of 


hue of the leaves and the stalks, particularly of the | 


latter, increase in proportion to the richness of the 
soil. 

“This state continues till afier the period of 
flowering, when a change, worthy of note, takes 


place; the roots dry up, the stalks wither, and | 


change their colors; and when fructifieation is at 
length completed, both roots and stalks have be- 
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| ‘During these two months, the 
roots and the portions of'stalks 

| adhering to them, had lust 
The stalks, heads and leaves 


had lost 624.67 


{ 
| 
| alan 
| 
| 


236.52 


Total loss, 862.19 
“Butas the seed weighed 1025.69 grains, the 
whole had increased in weight 160.47 grains, toa 
i'rom this experiment we may conclude, that the 
juices contained in plants, at the time of lowering, 
contributes to the formation of the grain in the 
proportion of ;352 $4 and that the excess of the 
weight of the grain which is -} 4°, 47, arises from the 
nourishment which the plant absorbs from the air 
or soil, during the two months of fructification.” 
Krom this experiment, we at once see the im. 
portance of turning under green crops while jn 
flower, or before they go toseed. ‘The effects of 
this process are then, Ist. Green matter returns 
‘to the soil nearly double that of stubble. 2d, By 
ploughing it under in flower, we have less grass 
‘to contend with the next spring. 3d. By expo- 
sing their roots to the sun or the coming frosts, 
/many parasitic vegetables are destroyed, and de- 
composing, add something to the productiveness 
of the soil. 4th. By the destruction of roots and 
parasitic vegetables, less manure is taken from the 
soil during the winter. Sth. This matterdecom- 
poses, and is absorbed by the earth for early crops. 
6h. The earth has not only received its first re- 
quired ploughing, but is beneficially exposed to 
the winter frosts, 
Your's, truly, 


8n2 


OQ * 
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come mere skeletons, which answer but little pur- | 


pose either for nourishing animals, or manuring 
earth, 


formation of the seeds.”’ 

To iliustrate this, he gives the experiment of M. 
Matthieu de Dombasle. This gentleman on the 
2ih June, 1820, at their time of flowering, within 
a small space, selected forty wheat plants of equal 
size and strength, each having three stalks bearing 
heads; he pulled twenty of them, with all their 


roots, and left the rest to complete their fructifiea- | 


tion. Having carefully freed from earth the roots 
of those he had taken up, he cut the stalks two in- 
ches above the base, and dried separately the 


roots, and the stalks surmounted by their heads.” | 


The roots and the portion of the stalks 
remaining with them, weighed, 
grains, . | 

The stalks, heads, and leaves, “ 


657 
1946.5 


Total, 9608.5 
On the 28th August, the time of harvest. he 


plucked up the twenty plants which had been Jeti 


THE TEA-TREE,. 


During this period of vegetation, what be- | 
comes of the juices that were so ubundant in the | 
roots and stalks?) They have been consumed by the | 


Froin the Magazine of Horticulture. 
Whilst waiting for the retarn of M. Guillemin, 
» whom the government [of France] has sent to Bri- 
zil to procure seeds and plants of the tea-tree, we 
have only toexpress ovr wishes for his success. 
News was received in January from this gentle- 
man. He states, that he observed in the garden 
at Rio Janeiro 12,000 plants in full bearing, and 
he was on the point of setting out for the province 
of St. Paul, where the number is still more cons!- 
derable. He mentions that it succeeds exceeding- 
ly well in that country, and that half the tea con: 
sumed there proceeds from Brazil itself. He paid 
particular attention to the mode of preparing the 
leaves, and can now prepare them himself, Every 
thing leads us to suppose that the exertions of this 
gentleman will be crowned witb success. 
| 
| 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF MIGNONETTE FOR 
WINTER AND SPRING BLOOMING. 


for seed, separating the roots, and cutting the stalks | 


as of the first; of these, the 

weight was as follows: 

grains 

Roots, - 419.53 

Straw, husks and 
beards, 


Grain, 


1318.75 
1025.69 


Total, 2763.97 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


Probably no plant is more universally esteemed, 
‘and generally cultivated, than the mignonelle- 
With the French and English gardeners it be 
‘heen a favorite fora long time: in this country, 
‘however, it has not, until within a few years, been 
an object of common growth, nor is it at the pre- 
“sent period so well known as it should be, excep! 
in the immediate vicinity of our large cittes. 
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The mignonette is a native of Meypt, and was | 
atroduced into Britain about the year 1754; but it 
has become sO generally diffused, both there and 
‘) France, that it has become ina degree natu- | 
alized. [tis notlong since, that we read, in some | 
jreiga periodical, an account of its growing upon 
ihe walls of an old ruined chatean, in the neigh-| 
porhood of Paris, springing out from every crevice 
where the seed could obtain a lodging place, and | 
iterally covering the walls with its odorous blos- | 
sms. In the Paris Marché aux Fleurs thousands | 
of pots of it are annually sold, and the window of 
the peasant, as well as the saloon of the opulent, 
's decorated through the season with pots of this 
favorite plant. | 

The mignonette is of remarkably simple growth 
in the open ground, and when once the seeds are 
planted, it will retain possession of the soil, spring- 
ing up from self-sown seeds, and flowering early 
andabundantly every season. Successive sowings 
ia May and July will afford a constant supply of 
neat and compact plants, filled with flowers. In 
rich moist soil, the plants grow luxuriantly and | 
spread out widely, but have a very scanty display | 


of flowers: itis in a dry and rather hard soil that | 
they show themselves to the best advantage; for_ 
insuch asituation they bloom early, and, without | 
spreading out their recumbent branches too far, are, 
atthe same time, overloaded with blossoms. "Those | 
cultivators, therefore, who would have the plants 
in the greatest perfection, should select the driest 
spot inthe garden, and sow the seeds thickly. | 
But it is for the production of zood plants for flow- 
ering in the winter, that we commenced these re- 
marks. 

To bloom the mignonette in good perfection from 
thedeeay of the out-door plants in the autumn, un- 
il the return of the flowers in the spring, it is ne- 
cessary that there should be two successive sow- 
ings, viz. one in August, for blooming about Christ- 
mas, and another in September, for blooming trom 
February till May. 

Select for the purpose as many No. 2 pots as 
here are plants wanted; fill them with a compost 
mixed in about the following proportions, viz. one 
ial!’ good light loam, one quarter leaf mould, and 
one quarter coarse sand. First give the pots a 
good drainage, for the health of the plants depends 
wich on this; then fill them up to within half an 
ch of the rim, giving the pot a slight rap to 
ellle the surface, sow the seed thickly, and cover 
‘with about an eighth of an inch of the same 
compost. A frame (an old cucumber bed will an- 
‘wer, ) should then be ready to receive the pots; set | 
“lem so that they will not be far from the glass, 
ind give a gentle watering; put on the sashes, and 
‘lade with a mat in the middle of the day, i! the | 
“Un Is two powerful, until the plants are well up. 
Give water cautiously and in small quantities, | 
‘Sthe plants will damp off if they are kept too | 
Wet. ‘Thin out the plants, leaving only three or 
“Ur A pot, 

_Inthe month of November or December, accor- 


‘ng to the mildness of the reason, the plants | 
“iould be removed to the green-house or parlor: | 
‘the former place they should be placed on ashelf’ 
"thin two feet of the glass, and if nearer they will 

‘hive better, ‘ 


aud when the 


| 


‘ 
‘ 


‘he endeavors to correct 


ti n Pot. . > 
ps of each should be pinched out in order to make | 
‘¢m branch well. 


They will now grow slowly, | 
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and early in January will come into bloom. In 
the parlor they should be set as near the window 
sash as possible, and in the most airy part of the 
room. 

When the plants have done blooming in the 
spring, they may be turned out into the border, 
where they will throw out new branches, and make 
vood plants for bloom all the summer. We tried 
this method last spring, and at this moment the 
plants are now belore us, flowering as profusely as 
seedlings of this year. When they are turned out, 
they should be cut down nearly to the soil. 

The only requisites to be observed, in pot cul- 
ture, are a good drainage, light soil, and careful 
watering. 





BEES. 


From the Genesee Farmer, 
Mr. Tucker—In the Monthly Genesee Farmer 
for August, I find anarticle on the subject of bees, 
from Doctor Henry Spencer, of Starkey, whose 


physiological and scientific attainments, justly 


entitle any remarks on the above subject, from his 


pen, to favor and regard; still, he has to some ex- 


lent, as i conceive, fallen into the same error which 
in others. His remark 
that we should not attempt to give advice to others, 


where only one or two isolated cases have aflord- 


ed us opportunities for observation, is very just. 

Lie condemns the large hive recommended by L. 
N. of Windsor, Ohio, on the ground, as he al- 
leves, of having made numerous experiments of 


the kind himself, all of which proved failures. 


I! he will examine personally the bee-houses in 
use among the farmers of Chenango, Broome, and 
Cortland counties, which are no other than large 
bee-hives, or houses built of brick, wood, or stone, 
rom six to twelve feet square—in the upper part 
of which, a swarm of bees is placed on rods, crog- 
sing each other in'various directions—and witness 
their progress in the multiplication of numbers, and 


of consequence a proportionate increase of honey, 


his prejudice against large hives will probably be 
diminished. lam well aware, as are those who 
use the large hives, that the bees do not increase 
in numbers, nor in the accumuiation of honey, as 
list alter two or three years, as they would if treat- 
ed in the usual way with a multiplicity of small 
hives or boxes; but it is a great tax upon the time 
of the farmer to be compelled to leave his work 


‘during the swarming season, (which to him is 


usually a very important one,) and perhaps a hand 


or two besides, sometimes several times a day, to 


secure the new swarmsas they come out. Where- 
as, in the large hives or bee-houses, the bees 
continue to labor for years, as the writer of this 
has had the pleasure of witnessing, without any 
trouble to the owner—who goes at any season of 
the year and selects such quality of honey as he 


'chooses; and when done in the season of flowers, 


which is the time usually selected, the bees im- 
mediately set to work, wil renewed industry to 
supply the loss. And it is found that by frequent- 
ly removing portions of the honey, the bees work 
as industriously as they do in smaller hives. ‘The 


plants get up an inch or two, the | holes or notches cut for that purpose, ae ts usually 


the case with small hives; but tubes are inserted 
into the ends or sides of the builuing near its top, 
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through which they easily find egress and tugress, 


But the bee-moth cannot fiud ts way in; it lights | 


upon the building und examines everv crevice, 
through which it tries to find is way to the honey; 
bat never lights upon the outer ends of the tubes, 
which project some 12 or 15 inches trom the buili 


ing. ‘The same kod of tubes, are used wih | 


advantage in the common small hives. 

Dr. S. says, aleo—*A few months sinee, T saw 
an article in the Genesee Farmer from the pen of 
Dr. E. Barnes of Reading, which Tear is caleulated 
to mislead. He says his neighbor buries his hees 
as he does his potatoes, and was told that they 
came out inthe spring healthy and good condition.” 

I trust | lave no desire 10 mislead others or do 
any thing calculated to lessen the profits. great as 
they are, of that useful insect the bee. One stub- 
born fact however, is worth a dozen pages of theory 
alone. The articleto which the doctor relers, 
was communicated, as a method of wintering bees, 
which to me was entirely new, not however, until 
T had personally examined the mound, where Mr. 
Egzyleston, the owner of the premiscs, had buried 
his bees, 

Mr. E. from whom I derived my information, 
is a man whose character is, [ believe, above re- 
proach; and certainly it cannot be supposed he 
would have continued the practice for several 
euccessive years, of burying increased numbers 
of hives each year, if the doctor’s fears are well 

founded, 

Mr. E. says he was faithless at first: and there- 
fore buried the first year only two or three hives ; 
these coming out well in the epring, he was indu- 
ced, TE think he said, to bury thirteen the next fall 
season; and when Fo examined his apiary, whieh 
was in October, 1837, he had thirty-seven buried. 
Ho thinks if buried in a dry soil, they would rarely 
fail of coming out healthy and in’ good condition 
in the spring. T have taken measures to ascertain 
the further success of Mr. E. in this business, and 
intend to communicate to you the result, 


Geneva, Aug, 22, 1839. E. Barnes. 


Mr. Tucker--Since mauling to youn my letter of 


the 221 inst. in reply to the remarks of Dr. Spencer 
on the management ol’ bees, I have received the 
inclosed from Doetor Andrews, which I beg leave 
to present for publication, in connection with ms 
last, as itso fully confirms the fo:mer statement I 
made on this subject rom information derived from 
Mr. Eyvgleston. KE. Barnes. 
Geneva, Aug. 23, 1839. 


WinterinG Bees. 


Mr. Tucker—Agreeably to your request, I called 
on Mr. Eggleston, and obtained (rom him the fol. 
lowing statement of his method of wimering bees, 
and the success attending it. 

In the fall of 1837, he buried 30 or more hives, 
and the fo!lowing spring they were taken out with- 
out the loss of any. In 1838 he buried 10 hives, 
with the same success, but lost 7 or 8 hives of bees 
that stood in his bee house through the winter. 
He says that he finds very few, or no dead tees 
under his hives that are buried, and that they win- 
teron much less honey than when left in the 
house; some small swarms have lost but 3 Ibs. in 
weight in wintering, and the largest but 10 Ib. 
He has buried his bees or some of them, each 


—=. 
year, lor 4 years past, and lias not lost 8war 
that was buried, and shall hereafier bury all a 
he intends to winter; he has now about 40 sy ting 
Another fiet—thoere that are buried do niyo} va 
fer, and swarm wuch eariierin the spring, 

Mr. Evylesion’s method of burying his hees 
fo dig ash. dlow trem hin the eround, long enough 
to set the number ol hives he wishes to byry with: 
iventie slope in the trench, to carry off the Samer 
i there should any collect; and then place the hives 
in the trench, raised a little from the ground, by * 
small stone under each corner of each hive then 
covers them with straw and lastly with dirt, i. use 
his expression, as you would a pile of’ potatoes, g 
deep as not to lreeze under the hives, 

As to the success of Mr. Eggleston in preser. 
ving bees, as described above, there can be no 
doubt, as it is known to all his neighbors, who (i 
necessary) will certily to the facts as stated, 

Yours respectfully, 
Anson Anprews,. 

Reading, August 20, 1839. 
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DIFFERENT MODES OF PRESERVING AND PRE- 
PARING TOMATOES FOR THE TABLE, 


From the American Farmer. 


Canonsburg, August 16th, 1839, 

Mr. J. S. Skiuner—As the season of tomatoes 
is at hand. I will send a few recipes for preserving 
them for winter use. 

‘Take tomatoes, say half'a peck, when ripe, but 
not too soft, skin them and cut them in two, leav- 
‘ing the seeds or not as you like; lay them on a 
dish, (Lf do not mash them; then take two quarts 
of strong vinegar, put one table-spoonful of all- 
spice, the same of powdered ginger, the same of 
cloves, the same ofsalt, halla table-spoon!ul good 
(Cayenne pepper; put all (except the tomatves) in 
the vinegar; boil it in a very clean brass or bell- 
metal kettle for about half hour—then strain it 
through a sieve, put it again on a slow fire, aud 
and when it begins to boil, put in some of the to- 
matoes, but do uot crowd them. When they look 
clear, take them outcarefully with a ekinmer, and 
lay them on a dish; do so until you have them all 
done, and when cold, put them in a glass or while 
earthern jar, with the vinegar in whick they were 
boiled, Dip writing paper in brandy or strong 
vinegar, and put over them: cover them tight, and 
put inacooldry place. It is excellent with iresh, 
or any other kind of meat. 

Another—Take tomatoes when ripe, ekin them, 
cut them in two, lay them on large dishes, put 
them in the sun to dry, turn them ofien, and when 
sufficiently dried in the sun, put them ina dry 
place. ‘They shou'd be exposed to the sun after a 
damp spell of weather. When s'ewed or cooked 
in any way, they are almost as good as when first 
taken from the vines, 

Another and easy mode of keeping tomatoes— 
Make a strong pickle of salt and water that ! 
bear an eva, make it cold, strain it into a crock, of 
small keg; take ripe tomatoes, fill she crock or Kees 
pour the pickle on them, and cover it with a thin 
stone to keep them under the pickle. !0 the 
winter when you want some for use, put them! 
coid water the night belare, and in the mor! 
‘change the water until they are as fresh you * 
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yant them. Then cook them, or eat them raw any experiments have ever been made sufficiently 
wilh vinegar, pepper and salt, accurate to test the absolute or comparative value 
A cheap and excellent dish— Take cold cooke } : of this mode of manuring; and, even without ex 
peat of any kind, chop it fine, season with salt, | periment, it has never been made a regular am 
pepper, and a little butter and spice if you like. | continuous practice any where. This neglect ¢ 
Ten take stale bread, say one-third to two of) the practice seems to ofler a strong indication of its 
meat, souk it in milk or water, taking care not to) want of utility, or economy. But on the other 
make it f00 Wel; then take four or six large ripe | hand, it should be observed that there were strong 
maioes, Skin them,chop them fine, put them with | objections to the system in England, on the score 
the meat and bread, mix them well together, put | of expense in rent, and in this country, of expense 
adeep dish, and bake itin a slow oven on ain labor; and in the absence of all certain and un- 
siove,tur one hour; eat with gravy or notas you like. | questionable results of experiment and practice, 
Another.—Take cold cooked meat, chop fine, ‘these certain and heavy expenses were to be ex- 
season with pepper, salt, and butter, (if the meat | pected to out-weigh the prospective and conjectu- 
isnot fat); boil some potatoes, mash them, put, ral profits. Clover, only, has been turned in to 


= * ‘ oe 
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one-third to two of the meat. mix well together, 
put in & deep dish, bake slow three-quarters of an 


our. 
In your large cittes there is a great deal of pro- 


vision thrown away by cooks that might be made | 


into Wholesome and palatable dishes. All the 
above dishes [have made. If our housewives 
would look more into their larders, they might 
cave their husbands some dollars in the course of 
the year. As this hint comes from an old lady, 
| hope my fair countrywomenu will not take it 
amiss, but prefit thereby; and to make up, [will 
give another recipe. 
To preserve tomotoes in sugar, take them when 
ripe, but not too solt, skin and cut them in two, 
} taking out the seeds; take, for one pound of toma- 
| toes, three-quarters of a puund of sugar, loaf or 
brown; loaf is best to keepthem. First take two 
ftesh lemons, cut them in thin slices, put them in 
one quart of water, boil them until soft, strain the 





4 seeds out, add the sugar, let it boil for halfan hour 
) so'vly, then put in as many tomatoes as not to | 
: crowd them. Let them boil until clear, then take 
them out carefully with a skimmer, lay them on a | 
large dish, then put more in.and boil them the same; 
dv so until all are done. When cold, put them in 
glass jars. If there is not svrup enough to cover 
them, make a little more. When all is cold, dip 
while writing paper in brandy, cover them with it, 
putdouble paper over them, tie them tight, and 
keep them in a cool dry place. 

[ hope that your young housewives will en- 

| deavor to be the mothers of invention, and have 
the credit of making their own recipes and cookery. 

If you think the above recipes worthy a corner 

it the Ladies’ Department of your useful and val- 

uable periodical, by so placing them you will oblige 


E. M. P. Darby. 
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ON THE MANURING OF ARABLE LANDS BY 
THEIR OWN VEGETABLE GROWTH.—ROTA- 
TIONS OF CROPS. 


No. I. 


On green manuring, and the advantages of the sys- 
tem in cleansing land of weeds, and destroying 
insects. 


The ploughing in of green crops of annuals, to 
manure the land on which they grow, has long 
been recommended by agricultural writers, and has 
dlien been practiced to small extent, and under 


great extent, in its green state—or common weeds, 
in the absence of clover; but this was done not so 


much to gain the manure, as to prepare the land 
for wheat. And great as has been the profit of 
this manuring by green clover, the particular 
share of benefit to the next crop, and to the soil, 
due to that cause alone, has never been estimated, 
much less ascertained by proper experiments. 

Col. John ‘Taylor was the first who, both by 
precept and example, established the practice of 
inanuring the fields by their own cover of artificial 
grass or of natural weeds. ‘This recommendation » 
was Most opportune to the then circumstances of 
the agriculture of Virginia, and that, still more than 
the reasoning and example of the distinguished 
author, caused early and extended applications of 
his “inclosing,’ or non-grazing system, for im- 
provement. ‘The inducing circumstances were 
several. Most of the old lands in lower Virginia, 
were then cultivated in what was called the “three- 
shiit” sysitem—or corn, wheat, and a year of' rest, 
(aif rest it could be called,) under close grazing; 


|and nothing was needed but to forbid all grazing 


of a particular field, or of all the fields of a farm, to 
establish at once the “inclosing system.” Then, 
the amountof the rubbish natural growth on poor 
fields was worth so little to the live-stock, that 
the loss on that score could not be much; and the 
urgent wants of the poor land for some help, and 
the hopelessness of ever supplying that want by 
manure from the barn-yard and stock-pens, served 
(o present the other as the only resource, for gen- 
eral or extensive benefit. Again, there was some- 
thing very inviting in the idea of manuring the 
largest fields by merely letting them alone for one 
year, or for two years under the author’s extend- 
ed and approved rotation. ‘Those who before had 
not manured five acies a year, by means of all 
other vegetable materials used. might then manure 
100 or 200 acres; and if the effects of the manure, 
should be worth but litile, its cost would be still 
less. 

But the vegetable manure thus applied and re- 
commended by Col. Taylor, was not green, but 
dry; and he used at least plausible and ingenious 
arguments to sustain his novel position, that vege- 
tables in their dry state were better for manure 
than if ploughed under when green. This opi 
nion, and the circumstances of his and the other 
usual rotations of the country, served to withdraw 
all bis followers from the class of applyers of green 
crops as manure; though Taylor, notwithstanding 
this limitation imposed by himsell, still must stand, 
from the extent of his practice and influence, at 
the bead of the school of natural manuring by the 
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Up to the mark to which the lands are capa- | cockle, and numerons othe: annual weeds, 
ble of being enriched by vegetable manures alone, | be cut off before their forming seeds, and their pe. 
(and of the fixing which !imit I have fully treat- production be in some measure checked. Ap if 
ed elsewhere, ) there can be no means of manuring | then ploughed in for wheat, in August or Septem. 
poor lands so cheap as the non-grazing plan ; nor) (a departure however Irom ‘Taylor’s system,) more 
canany be £0 generally effective and beneficial weeds might be destroyed, and the food and Win- 


woul] 


over a great extent of a previously impoverished | 
country. But besides the limitation imposed, by | 
the nature of the soil, to continued improvement | 
by these means alone, (and by any putrescent 
manures alone,) there are great inconveniences | 
attending the “inclosing system,” and which [. 
can well appreciate, having pursued that system 
since 1814; rigorously for the first twelve years, and 
partially afterwards. 

The discussion of the comparative enriching va- 
Jues of vegetables when turned in green, or ma- 
tured and dry, we pass by for the present. ‘The 
nutritive value of the growth when dry, whether 
greater or less, would be satisfactory; and the 
plan of ploughing in during winter, instead of in 
summer or early autumn, when to prepare for corn, 
or any other spring crop, is further recommended 
by several considerations of economy and fitness. 
But the great objection to that plan, is, that the 
seeds of all weeds are matured, and planted when 
ploughed in; that shrubs and bushes are encour- 
aged to grow by protection from cattle, and _in- 








creased ten-fold in number and size by the long 
rest of two and a half years; and that the growth 
and long undisturbed state of the vegetable cover 
seems to nourish, breed, and protect insects and 
other vermin, which prey upon the grain crops 
when the land comes under tillage. And even if 
clover can be made in some measure to take the 
place of, and to exclude, natural weeds, the evil of 
noxious weeds is but partially diminished, and that 
of insects probably much increased. And the long- 
er the system is continued, and the more the land 
is thereby filled with vegetable matter, and en- 
riched, the greater do the evils mentioned become; 
and the more do they increase the farmers’ labors 








and risks, and frequently cause losses of! product 
equal to all the gain from the new fertility pro- 
duced. Inevery round of the rotation, it is found | 
that the field thus improved is more foul with its 
growth, and more troublesome to prepare for cul- 
tivation; and that the grain crops are more infest- 
ed by the weeds of which all the seeds have been 
so long continually protected and annually sown; 
and the cultivated crops, in every stage, from de- 
positing their seeds to gathering the product, are 
the more and more preyed upon by the myriads 
of insects of various kinds thus nourished and 
sheltered. Every follower of this rule has found 
great and still growing disadvantages of’ these 
kinds; and the most successful “inclosing” im- 
prover can scarcely fail to have foul fields, foul pro- 
ducts, and his labors increased, and his increase of 
product often diminished, by hosts of vegetable and 
animal plagues. Under such circumstinces, neat 
management and perfect operations are in possible; 
and the cultivator will necessarily be a sloveuly 
farmer, even if he be an improver of his land, and 
of his income. 

When a soil was naturally well constituted, or 
has been made so by calcareous manures, so as to 
produce good clover, then the above-mentioned evils 
of the system might be mitigated in one or more 
ways. Ii the clover should be cleanly mowed, for 











green-fvod, orearly for hay, then the cheat, spelt, 


ter protection of cut-worms and other inseets jy. 
ken away, and their depredations on the next crop 
thereby prevented, or restrained. But these devia. 
lions from ‘Taylor's rotation, even if approved 
desired, could be availed cf but in small meas 
compared to the extent of allthe arable land. 

The excess of the advantage over the disadvan. 
tages of ‘Taylor’s “inclosing system” is greater jy 
proportion to the poverty of the land, and the 
scantiness of its vegetable cover; and the disadvan. 
tages increase, and preponderate, in proportion to 
the subsequent increase of ferti:ity. I therefore 
not only advocate its adoption, but its being strict- 
ly maintained, on all poorand greatly exhausted 
lands; but would as much recommend its being 
substituted by other modes of manuring, and other 
treatment, when the land is already, or afier being 
made, moderately rich. The great recommendation 
of manuring by “inclosing” on poor lands, is the 
cheapness of the mode of improvement, which 
there truly costs nothing to apply, and avail of ful- 
ly. But on rich land, the loss of the value of the 
grass would be important, and the nourishing of 
rubbish vegetable growth, and noxious vermin, 
would more than counterbalance the increase of 
fertility. 

The evils of this system, as well as its benefits, 
[ know by long experience. But of the subsii- 


and 
ure, 


‘tutes which will be treated of in the ‘ollowing re- 


marks, [ have no practical experience, know of 
not one accurate experiment, and have only rea- 
son, and theoretical views, from which to receive 
impressions. 

The main object of leaving vegetables to grow 
and then to decay on, or to be ploughed into the 
land, is to marure and fertilize. But this should 
not be all the object. A secondary, and yet very 
important one should be, to prepare the land the 
better for subsequent tillage, and also to prevent 
or destroy the growth of noxious plants and au- 
mals. Every particular kind of vegetable serves 
as food to nourish, and to encourage the increase 
of some particular kinds of insects; and the longer 
the growth remains undisturbed, the more the 


feeding insects are increased. Let their supply be 


totally cut off, when needed for food, by being 
ploughed under and killed, and the worms aud 
wingless insects which were there fed, even thoug! 
they be in countless myriads, must perish, aud 
themselves help to manure the ground, instead ol 
being kept to devour its future fruits. ‘To ellect 
any such object, the ploughing in of the cover 
must be in warm weather, and not when cold bas 
rendered insect life dormant. 

Ifthe vegetable cover be ploughed in so late, of 
so imperfectly, as not to destroy depredating in- 
sects, becauge of their not then requiring food, of 
because the food is not enough destroyed, then 
their numbers are not materially diminished, vot 
their future depredations checked. And furiler, 
if the next planted crop be suitable for their fuod, 
as that which first nourished them, theu the sue- 
ceeding crop, in its young and tender state, Ca! 
scarcely fail to receive great injury. This Is si! 
kingly exemplified in the damages sustaiued b) 
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young corn from the cut-worm, on lands not grazed 
or mowed, and especially alter clover, and the ve- 
getable matter not ploughed under until late in 
winter. ‘The eggs of the parent stock of insects, 
which had lived upon the clover, are not in such 
cases killed by being early exposed to cold, or by 
peing deeply buried in ploughing, and the worms 
hatch just in time to be fed upon the young corn ; 
and if their change to the chrysalis state did not 
stop their eating, a crop of corn cou! not possibly 
be made to stand under this very common inflic- 
tion. As itis, the corn is eaten, and replanted, 
overand over again, until the worms no longer 
eat, and the later plants are suffered to grow. 
Now, if instead of keeping the clover as a seed- 
hed for cut-worms, it had been ploughed under in 
August, and thus a change suddenly made from 
a heavy cover of grass, to a naked surface, offer- 


ing neither food nor shelter—the greater part of 


the insects must have perished—and perhaps even 
feld rats and mice might have been thinned, or 
driven off. In particular, the mother fly of the 
destructive Cut-worm, would have found there no 
suitable place to deposite her egges—or if earlier 
deposited, their new and unnatural position would 
probably have destroyed them. 

This is presented as an illustration of one of the 
great benefits which may be secured, and which 
is venerally lost to improvers by “inclosing.” As 
to the propriety of following clover by wheat rather 
than corn, as a general feature of the rotation, that 
must depend upon other and more important con- 
silerations. 

For the purpose of destroying noxious plants 
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destructive of the wheat crop; and which seems 
starved out, and disappears for the time, if field- 
peas be grown thickly among the corn precedin 
the wheat. I iafer, that if a regular system o 
green manuring, by crops of annuals, is at all pro- 
fitable on the score of improvement to the land, or 
preparation for the succeeding grain crop, that an 
additional and very important advantage will be 
gained in the remarkable cleanness of the fields, 
and the greater security of the crops from weeds 
and insects. In addition, therefore, to the other 
supposed and understood advantages of alternating 
crops, and the superiority of a long and varied ro- 
tation to a short and limited one—and still more to 
the continued recurrence of the same crop—I 
think that a great, though unsuspected advantage 
has been inthe frequent alterations, and violent 
changes of condition, proving destructive to vege- 
table and animal depredators. 

Admitting the soundness of these views, still 
there will be much ground to exercise choice and 
judgment in selecting plants for green crops, and fix- 
ing their order of succession. Tt would be presump- 
tuous, with the admitted want of experience, for me 
,to prescribe any precise rule or rotation. But I 
would, in the choice, aim to keep in view the great 
objects of fertilizing and cleaning the land. For 
the first object alone, leguminous plants, or all of 
the pea-tribe (of which red-clover is one,) are bet- 
ler than any others, because, by means of their 
broad leaves, they draw much more sustenance 
from the atmosphere than from the soil, and of 
[course give most, by their death, to the soil. For 
the other object, of cleansing the soil, the more fre- 
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and insects, the nore frequently during a rotation | quent the crops, and the more violent the changes 
the vegetatle cover can be changed, or destroyed | of the kind of crops, and the condition of the soil, 
by ploughing under, and then renewed in some | so much the better. 


other kind, the more will that purpose be furthered. | 


With each successive coat, if eflectually turned in 
and covered by the plough, and the seams closed 
by the harrow, there must perish all the unwinged 
insects which preyed on that crop; and if any 
should linger and remain alive so long, they will 
not be likely to thrive on the next crop, of a totally 
diferent kind. 

If then the main objects were to clear the land 
of insects and keep down weeds and vegetable 
plagues, [ think these ends would be best met by 
ploughing well the corn-fields, as early as the corn 
can be safely cut up, and shocked or removed, and 
sowing rye, either immediately, for forward growth, 
or afier some interval, to starve insects; and 
Next spring, when the rye is in flower, to plough it 
under, close the seams well by immediate harrow- 
ing, and sow field-peas broad-cast, of some kind 
ost productive in vines, which again are to be 
ploughed under in autumn, and wheat then sown. 
liwould seem, that, the ordinary tillage of land in 
corn, and ploughing for and sowing in rye, the 
ploughing under that crop, say about the beginning 


o! May, the thick and smothering alier-cover of 


peas, and that cover being also well buried by 
ploughing and harrowing, would al! form so many 
(uick changes and dissimilar conditions of the 
‘and, that few enemies, either vegetable or animal, 
‘ould escape destruction. For the shade and grow- 
ig of the pea crop (for example) might be as in- 
JUntous to some of these pests, as a continued ope- 
raion of the plough. Such indeed there is good 
reason to believe is the case with the weed called 
the partridge pea, which is the one most absolutely 








Col. ‘Taylor was altogether unacquainted with 
chemistry and vegetable physiology, and his want 
of knowledge of these sciences, and of their bearing 
on agriculture, caused him to fa'l into, and to utter, 
some remarkable errors. But by the mere grasp 
of his strong mind and reasoning power, he ar- 
rived correctly at the most important conclusion, the 
correctness of which can be abundantly proved 
by the lights which chemistry and vegetable physi- 
ology might have furnished to him. He speaks of 
the atmosphere as the great and inexhaustible re- 
servoir of manure for the earth; and considers 
growing plants as feeding indirectly on air, when 
sustained immediately by vevetable manures. He 
was entirely right in his conclusion, though it was 
not reached by the proper course of reasoning, 
nor maintained on proper ground. Growing ve- 
getables draw, by means of their leaves, a large 
portion of their sustenance directly from the at- 
mosphere ; and by their roots, they take up the 
solutions of vegetable matter, returned to the soil, 
(and then acting as manure,) and which had for- 
merly, when alive, also drawn directly from the at- 
mosphere the greater part of i's sustenance. Thus, 
directly or indirectly, nearly all that serves to form 
vegetables, comes from the air, and is nothing 
more than new combinations of the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere. All that can be converted 
to chareoal, (and that is the frame-work, and fills 
the whole bulk of every tree and plant, ) was formed 
of the carbonic acid absorbed by the leaves ; and 
all the balance of the plant is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, the two elementary bodies which 
by their combination form water. All of the smal] 
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remainder, not thus derived solely irom air and wa- 
ter, are the few earthy and saline parts, which are 
left as ashes after burning, and which forma very 
small portion of the entire weight of the plants. 


[No, 6 
— aneiienie——— 
ipawcae of our accounts with subscribers and dety 

le 
ors are seliled. From the mere words of the above 


| 


letter, a reader would infer that the Farmers’ Re. 


But though plants draw so large a portion of | gister had been obtruded upon Mr, Lewis, by the 


their support from the atmosphere, they must be | publisher, without his ord 


placed in good land, or be nourished by manure, 


to enable them to profit well by the supply of at- | 


mospheric food. If there was nothing in the earth 
to make a plant grow, it could draw nothing from 
the atmosphere. If it had barely strength ient it 
from the earth to make a small developement of 
growth, it might, it is true, derive three times as 
much from the air, and yet be still but a poor pro- 


| 
duct. But let its power from the earth be increased 


four-fold, and in the same ratio, the atmosphere 
would raise the product (133 x 4=) 12 limes 
more than its first capacity. Thus the more the 
land is enriched, ina much greater proporticn is 
the crop enabled to draw benefit and support from 
the atmosphere. Hence, in one respect, the great 
profit of giving manure to land. But there is an- 
other reason why green crops for manure should 
not be raised and ploughed under, except there is 
already enough strength in the land to make a 
heavy growth. The expense of seed, for a ma- 
nuring crop, will not vary materially, wheth +: the 
land be able to produce one or ten tons of the 
green manure tothe acre; nor will the Jabor of 
seeding and ploughing under be of much greater 
difference. ‘Thus if the seed and labor on an acre 
of the poorest land would amount to $4, it would 
probably not exceed $6 on the richest, requiring 
such aid; and yet if the increased product of the 
first year gained on the poorest, was of the value 
of $1, it might be $6 on the richest Jand. 


Clover is the most valuable of all mowing vege- | 


tables, not only because of its sharing the property 
and power of all the pea-tribe to draw sustenance 
largely from the air, but because its long tap-root 
also : hate both moisture and food from a great 
depth in the earth. Its being a biennial plant also 
gives it greater product and enriching power from 
one seeding, than any annual plant has. But, on 
the other hand, its long occupancy of the ground 
gives opportunity for weeds and insects to multiply. 

In acontinuation of remarks upon this general 
subject, will be considered, Ist, the other grounds 
fr choice between ploughing in vegetables when 

reen, or afier being matured and dry—and, 2udly, 
the advantages and disadvantages of different 
schemes of rotations of crops, as tested by the 
views here set forth, as well as by the received 
general a to which it is desirable that ro- 
tations should conform, as nearly as circumstances 


may permit. E. R. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, AND’ REMARKS 
ON PRIVATE MATTERS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


“Columbus, Ga., Sept. 5, 1839. 
“By the request of John L. Lewis, | inform you 
that he does not take the Farmers’ Register from 
the office, and says he does not want it, and fur- 
ther states that it was not sent to him by his re- 
quest, so you will please stop it. 
“J. A. Staton, Ast. P.M.” 


We have been tempted to publish the foregoing 
notice, as it presents a sample of the mode in which 


er, or authority; and that 
he had given this notice, as soon as he was ass: 


| red 


' 


| ’ , be o 

‘directed to his address. But such has never been 
our mode of seeking support, and we never have, 
| without being so directed by some one RUIpposed 
| a | 


to be authorized, placed a name upon our sub 


of the circumstance, by successive numbers being 
S 


scription list, or sent, in continuation, our publica. 
| tlon to any one, exceptas a present. Mr. Lewis 
subscription was commenced for the fifth volume 

which volume was paid for when the order wes 
given, and therefore, we presume, by some person 
having authority. More than two years have 
since passed, and two more years’ subseription are 
now due, ($10,) and afier the issue of the 8th num- 
ber of the second of these volumes not paid for, 
| we received the above and first notice of any kind, 
| irom (or for) Mr. Lewis. [tis not unlikely (though 
not so intimated) that he may at some former 

lime, have requested his post-master te direct the 
 Miaseatiolinives of a work to which he atiached so 
‘little value; but ifso, his order never was received 








’ 
fl indeed sent, and of eourse could not be known 


‘or obeyed. If such neglect of his request oc- 
curred, it was not our fault, and he is not the less 
indebted for the two volumes since sent to hin— 
and, according to the conditions, for every future 
'volume which we might choose to send, notwith- 
'standing the present notice to discontinue, which 
has no validity, until all arrears due are paid. 
But our settlement of this claim will be as sum- 
“mary as that of Mr. Lewis, though less profitable 
‘to our interests, We simply erase his name from 
our list, and submit to the loss already incurred. 
_ We have no means of enforcing our most just and 
clearest claims against subscribers, and cannot but 
admit the trath, that against those subscribers who 
neglect or refuse to pay what they owe for sub- 
scriptions, we have no redress. We can only en- 
'deavor to lessen the number of non-paying “p2- 
trons,” by erasing the names of all subscriptions 
| long in arrear. We have but to beg of those who 
have merely fallen in arrear, not from intention, 
but because of inattention, or a common habit ol 
procrastination, not to compel us to confound them 
with those the loss of whos@ names and subscrip- 
tions 1s a gain to the publication. 
There is another class of discontinuances which 
are no less common, and of which the following 
letter from a post-master presents an example. 


“Mount Laurel, Va. 3rd April, 1839. 


Mr. Stephen Cronin, a subscriber to the Fat- 
mers’ Register, at this office, has removed [om 
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, neighborhood and gone to live some where | then Fidian Key was the only settled islet near the 
ne pynehburg. LHe requests that the Register| centre of the reef, the trustees were obliged to lo- 
7 ‘) cate the nursery ins its vieinity ; and hence i pro- 
“os ignow in my office, which he refuses to take | ceeded to this village on the 25:h Deeember last, 
notwithstanding the written opinion of the depart- 


| 
} 
| 

pee a cial ain wie dantdinen.” | 

yt, and will be disposed of as you may direc arene eee anny somal Pah, 
; ° ° : me yi hi Pwo « Sale “uve 
When this notice was written, Mr. Cronin (sho | co pwienqaa in inaigaaaaiiieintcilice 4 

| 
} 


be discontinued to him. Tie February num. 


or 6 family here during the last winter. 
also had paid for vol. 5,) owed for vol. 6, com- As, however, I did not receive that opinion until 
wed, and for vol. 7 then in progress. A state- 
ie = 


my family were on the point of eabarking from 

nent of his account was forthwith sent to his new New York, Leame on with the belief tina in case 
»s3, Lynchburg, which has remained unan- | nines feelings: Aig Anta das Zora 
address, Aa) ” net thence, if necessary, to the Hlavanna. During 
avered, and the debt unpaid, to this time, five months atier my arrival, Indian fires were dis- 
i tinetly visible every week on the islands five to 
len miles north; but these were represemed to the 
jfemales to be probably the lights of fires kindled 
by turtlers or fishermen. When the Indians shall 
| be removed, the advantage of being under the pro- 
| teelion of the population of Indian Key will also 
| cease; yet other benefits resulting from its vicinity 
| 


THE FLORIDA KEYS, AND THE TROPICAL 
PLANT NURSERY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Key, 7. F., Ath July, 1839. | will alwaye continue. 

[have the pleasure to transmit to you copies of) Under the second head you will at once ap- 
ihe correspondence between the trustees of the) nrecinte the great advantages for a nursery of 
Tropical Plant Company and the Honorable Sec- | proximity to the only pits of water on the whole 
etary of the Navy, in relation to the introduction | Piorida ‘reef, in a climate where moisture. is 
ad preservation of especia'ly the fibrous leaved | the equivalent to manure. But as it is the only 
plants.* You will perceive that the reply of the) watering place for the wreckers, (rom Cape Flo- 
How. J. K. Paulding is as satisfactory as was ex- | rida to the Tortugas islands, you perceive that this 
pected; but when f reflect that under the succes- | circumstance also will be favorable to the nursery, 
sive secretaries of the navy during twelve years, | poth by facilitating intercourse, and exciting obser- 
not a single fibrous leaved plant has yet been) yauon and inquiry. It is true that the sailors will 
bought from Mexico by our national vesseis, which | o¢easionally do come damage; but some losses 
ave returned from the Mexican sea every year; must be expected under all circumstances. In the 
and that the heads of our departments generally wrecking vessels there are frequently intellizent 
relain their offices sv short a period that they can- | invalids, who are cruising for the benefit of their 
not carry into exeeution their own desigus; and) jealih ; and their curiosity will prompt them to 
avove all, when I consider how easily their express examine the preparatory nursery; and all that it 
usiructions are often evaded or thwarted by their) js pequisiie to ensure its success, is, that it should 
distant agents, I cannot help fearing that many | be seen by many persons when it shall be filled 
years will yet elapse belore a cargo of living plants | . 


with valuable plants, adapted io flourish in the 
shall be transported in a national vessel to any | most arid soils. 


portion of ‘Tropical Florida. | Uuder the third head, by looking at a chart or 

luselecting the site of the preparatory nursery map of this reef, you will at once perceive that 
if tropical piants, the trustees were influenced by | Lower Matacumba is about midway between Cape 
everal considerations, Ist. Its vicinity to Indian) Pyorida at the north-east extremity, and the ‘Por- 
Key, 2ndly. Its immediate proximity to the cel- | tugs Keys, at the south-west extremity of the 
trated pits of wateron Lower Matacumba. 3rd. ‘chain. The nursery is in tull view of all vessels 
Is central position along the reef; and 4th, the) passing through the gulf alone the reel, not 
‘wcllity and safety of intercourse between it and ‘more than 5 or 6 miles distant. Krom the seed 
ihe inainland, Indian Key itsell’ is a beautiful) and tool house at the garden, | have frequently 
little island, highly improved, and is both the most | seen five or six vessels at one view, and 15 to 20 
tasiwardly settlement on the reef, and the village | jn the course of thedav. ‘The entry from the gull, 
itarest to the mainland. ‘he only other villages | 


) 2 Ses | inside of the reef, is several miles wide, and the 
‘i these islands are those at Key Vacas and Key | water at the least 18 feet deep to within two or 


sl, respectively 30 and 80 miles to the south-! three miles at most from Matacumba. But the 
Vest. Indeed Key West itseif’ is so remote from | 
4 peninsula that it may be geographically con- 
‘dered rather an appendage to Cuba than to Flo- 
nda; noith-eastwardly to Cape Florida, and thence 
orthwardly 300 miles towards S!. Augustine, 
‘tere is not probably settled a single family. At 


great advantage to the future planting and popu- 
tation of the reef resulting from the central location 
‘of the nursery, depends on the fact, that all the 
| Keys are composed of the same single element of 
lime, and consequently that all the plants which 
the com . ch é wh flourish in the nursery will be equally adapted to 
fait mencement of hostilities, there were many "flourish on all the other islands to which they can 
les in the vicinity of Cape Florida and of be extended in each direction with equal lacility. 
Wh 5. but on the murder of Cobley's family | Ag these will embrace all the valuable plants which 
nia Bciane, they all fled from the mainland and) are usefully propagated in the steril Buhamas, 

'y went to Key West, where they still reside | they can be hence best brought to this central site, 


0 anxi realy” ete . . 
_ “0xlous expectation for peace to return, AS} and thence distributed over the equally arid Flori- 
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* Thi -—|da Keys. Our national vessels can also approach 
lS corres ras received much earlier| —“. . : ; 
than thi ppeenne wis i within three miles of the nursery, and discharge 
“this letter, aad therefore appeared first, in a pre- | 


‘lous : the plants they may bring, withouta day’s delay in 
humber of the Farmers’ Register.—Ep. ithe course of their return voyage home. Were 
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it not for the obstacles interposed by the govern- 
ment of the United Statez, in confining a single 
monopolizing port of entry to Key West, at this 
very moment the nursery might have been filled 


’ 


RE 





by acargo of living plants, imported direct from 
the Bahamas in private vessels to Matacumba. 
But so long as vessels for and from the Bihamas 
ure obliged to clear and enter at Key West, 80 
miles to the westward of the nursery, so long will 
it be impossible to get even from that district, in 
safety, a cargo of living plants, at the only appro- 
priate time each year—the beginning of the rainy 
Beason. 

Under the fourth head, you will perceive that 
Matacumba is within 25 miles of Cape Sable,and in 
the shortest direction due north not above 20 miles 
from the mainland. Behind this outside range of 
islands the sea is very shallow to the main coast, 
many potions of it being dry at low water, and 
even in the deepest holes or channels not exceed- 
ing filteen feet. The channels which run in irreg- 
ular guilies through this shallow sheet of water 
will one day be the routes of small steamboats, 
which will ply between the keys and main land, 
This shallow sea, being sheliered by the outer 
islands, is perlectly safe for the smallest boats; and 
the Indians before the war generally resorted to 
Indian Key in their small canoes. 
fortable flat bottomed boats can be constructed to 
carry on a safe intercourse between the islands and 
the south shore of the peninsula; and Mr. Howe 
has already a suitable one constructed for this very 
purpose, which is now in the employ of govern- 
ment, under the command of Col. Harney. The 
result of the whole is, that the preparatory nursery 
is conveniently situated for an intermediate depot 
of plants for, and from, the permanent nursery to be 
established on the main land. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. Perrine, 


Superintendent of 7. P. C. 


P. S. Can any person rationally object to the 
following propositions ? 

Ist. Shipwrecked persons and property should 
have the Jegal as well as the moral right to seek 
the nearest and most convenient spot for safety. 





Hence, com- | 





2nd. Agricultural persons and plants should also | 
have the legal as well as the moral right to avail | 
themselves of every natural facility for populating | 
and cultivating every section of our country. | 

3rd. That asa vast majority of the numerous | 
wrecks along the Florida Reef occur at points 
between Cape Sable and Cape Florida, that hence 
ports of entry should be established at least every 
50 or 60 miles, for the accommodation of wrecked 
persons and property alone. | 

4th. That as the highest considerations of na- 
tional advantage require the speedy introduction 
and cultivation of tropical plants in Southern Flo- 
rida, the ports of entry should be made for that 
purpose alone. 

5th. That at all events these combined conside- 
rations require that congress should immediately 
establish two or more ports of entry at or near the 
southern extremities of the peninsula, and thus 
diminish the governmental obstacles hitherto in- 
terposed to the speedy salvage olf wrecked per- 
sons and property, and io the speedy population 





and cultivation of Tropical Morida. 
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from Key 
AY were re. 


P. S.—By a transient conveyance 
West, your numbers for April and M 
ceived last evening, and were read by me e 
hour of the whole sleepless night. Your inde, 
igable industry, your enthusiastic zeal, your ia, 


otic spirit, and your fearless language, all combine 
| 


lo ensure success to any enterprise in which yo 
feelings may be enlisted. Your work on ai ; 
reous manures, received in May last, has opened 
mea new world of observation, and of 
The composition of that work alone must 
quired many years of laborious study; and indee 
the subject of it is worthy of the dedication of th 
entire life of an enlightened agriculiurist. By : 
appreciate that volume completely, it must be tho. 
roughly studied, and to that pleasant labor shail 
herealier be devoted many of my leisure hours, [/ 
possible, | would devote to it several hours every 
day, until [ could furnish to you all the important 
lacts relative to the growth of plants on this excly. 
sively calcareous reef. Like the ‘Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme’ of Moliere, who only discovered in his 
40th year that he had been speaking prose all his 
life, so the people of this reef never reflected thar 
they bad been living in a tropical climate all 
their days, until they read my writings; and | 
myself frankly confess that I never duly reflected 
on the peculiarity of these exclusively calcareous 
Keys until I read your books. Yet, a priori, it 
would seem as little strange to expect that trees 
should furnish in beds of exclusively animal or ve- 
getable manures, as that they should grow on these 
islands of exclusively mineral manure. 

I am moreover exceedingly rejoiced that next to 
lime you appear to appreciate water as manure, 
and that you are hence republishing every thing 
showing the importance of water to vegetation— 
and especially the practical utility of irrigation in 
warm climates, where as Young says of Spain, 
“the soil is the least object, the sun and water do 
the whole,” and that the effect of water upon the 
poorest land “infinitely exceeds that of the very 
richest manures that can be spread upon any 
land.” In your Farmer’s Register for November 
1835, which you had the kindness to send me, 
there is no exaggeration of ‘the superior advan- 
tages in warm regions to be derived from flooding 
lands,” contained in the translated article from page 
484 to 490.- When [ shall have seen all that you 
may have published on this subject in your Regis- 
ter, should | find that I still possess some facts In 
store, worth republishing, they shall be at your dis- 
posal. I. P. 


a- 
ened to 
Inquiry, 
have re. 


SUCCESSIVE CROPS OF COCOONS IN TROPICAL 
FLORIDA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


While at Princeton, New Jersey, during the ls 
week in July 1838, Judge Vandyke of that neigh 
borhood presented me four strips of paper, sata 
containing the eggs of a single moth. | The pa- 
pers were labelled as follows: No. 1, white oonnon 
of two-crop worm. 2nd, sulphur colored cocoo! 
or old Connecticut. 3rd, hybrid of male Nov. ow 
female No. 2. 4th, hybrid of female No. |, a" 
male No.2. These silk-worms’ eggs I inne 
ately despatched by mail to the postmaster vit “ 
islet, but after my arrival here, ou the 25:h Dece! 
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| forgot to make any inquiries concerning 
jem until the 27th March, last. Mr. flowe then 
jyrmed me that he had hung them up in his cel- 
nye had not seen them in many weeks. ‘That 
oi however, is the basement and bathing 
spariment of the house in which [ reside, which is 
yvilt over the sea, and a most luxurious enjoy- 


her, 
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‘the mouth of July. Now, PE will briefly add that 
the quateroon worms, hatched on the 80:h May, 
did so well, that on my return from a visit to Key 
West, | tound that several had begun to spin their 
cocoons on the 9th June, and that all had ascend- 
ed on the 12th June. 

As my boy of 12 years old attended the hybrid 


nent does it daily, and even nightly, aflord to my | worms hatched the 25th May, and fed on the 
family. Ov examining the papers, [ found that) leaves of the morus rubra, they were neglected 


many eggs had already hatched, but inthe follow- | during my 12 days absence, and hence did not do 
ar order: No. 3, the most, No, 2, the next. No. 80 weil; yet they also began to ascend on the 16th 
4, the third, and No. 1, the least. Ol No. 1, the | June, and continued ascending until the 20th June, 
ays continued to hateh from 29ih March, to 30:h | From the cocoons of the quateroons, moths began 
May, at five intervals of one day each, one of 2, | to issue the 19th June, and continued issuing up 
we of 8, one of 6, one of 9, and one interval of 10 | to the 24th of June. From the cocoons of the 
jays. Of No. 2, the eggs continued to hateh from | hybrid moths issued the 27th June and daily to the 
ih March, to 7th April, at five intervals of one | 2d July. All coupled and laid eggs at the usual 
jay,and two of 2dayseach, O} No. 3, the eggs! period, but on this, 6th July, not a single egg has 
continued to batch from the 27th March, to the -yet hatehed. ‘Mhe quateroon cocoons, third crop, 
ii May, at seventeen intervals of 1 day, seven of) are larger and finer than those of the hybrid co- 
and three of 3days. Of No. 4, the eggs contin- |coons trom which the female issued. ‘The hy- 
yed io hatch from 29th March to 30th of April, at | brid cocoons, two-crop, fed on the native mulberry, 
six intervals of one day, four of 2, two of 3, one of are smaller, but the silk is finer, and several of the 
j,and one of 7 days. As the girl who kept the | cocoons are of « glossy white. So many tacts for 
record of No. 1, was sick part of the time, the re- | the present. Their value and bearing will be seen 
end is imperfeetly kept, and hence, with regard to, by-and-by. Respectlully yours &c. 

ihe period of making the cocoons, [ barely find that H. Perrine. 
oe worm ascended to spin onthe 24:h April, orthe 
Nik day from hatching. Of No. 2, the worms as- 
ended to spin from April 23re to April 29th, at an! 
average period of 28 days. Of No. 3, the worms | MR. PHINNEY’S PIGGERY, AND FEEDING MAN- 
scended from April 23rd to May 6th, mostly on AGEMENT, 

the 8th day. Of the hybrid No. 3, it’ was re- 
marked that several worms were white, but all the From the New England Farmer. 
cxoons were yellow; and of hybrid No. 4, that! Zo the £ditor.—Dear Sir—In compliance with 
hat none of the worms were white, but that all your request I cheerlully devote a few moments to 
ie cocoons were white. ‘The perivd of the issue | giving you an account ol my piggery. I will premise, 
moths from the cocoons of No. 1, was not noted. | by the way, that the writer of an article which ap- 
Oi No, 2, the period noted were May 7th, 8th and | peared some months since in the Yankee Farmer, 











‘h,orthe 14th day afier the ascent to spin. Of 
No. 3, the only periods noted were May 7th and 
Sh, orthe 14th after the ascent of each. Of No. 
2 the period cannot be now ascertained. As 
ile records were kept by my wile and children, 
ail it was their first essay, of course many omis- 
sis occurred, Which will render my abridgement 
mperlect. ‘The only account of the eggs laid, 
were those of two mots of No. 3, eggs laid on 
‘he 9h May, and of one moth laid the 14th May. 
‘liere Was also a particular record of the fact, that 
‘uma Worm of No. 3, which ascended to spin on 
‘eth April, from its cocoon issued a female hy- 
brid which coupled with a male of No. 2, or sul- 
(hur colored cocoon worms, and that the resulting 
nbrid, or quatervon eggs spontaneously hatched 
0 Worms the 20th May. On that morning 311 
Vorus were found hatched; on the 21st, 58 more 
‘ous Were found, and 36 eggs remained un- 
laicheds and this day’s worms and eggs were pre- 
“iled to a neighbor. ‘These quateroon worms 
ot the lst May, were fed on the leaves of the 
“ous ttulticaulis, On the 251h May the next 
‘orl is made of the hatching of eggs. Thus hy- 
m No, 3, a white worm, ascended to spin, May 
‘Irom the cocoon issued a female moth, 12th, 
= coupled with a male moth from a brown 
toni of the same No. 3. Kous laid 12th, and 
“4s hatched 25th May; nearly all hatched on the 
wueday. These worms were fed oa the leaves of 
Morus rubra; but these were the only egus that 
“We hatched of’ all laid by No. 1, 2, Saud 4, in 


and which I regret should have found its way in 
to many other papers, has greatly exaggerated the 
profits of my establishment. I have often stated, 
and now repeat, that the manure from my hog 
pens will pay for all the food which I purchase for 
them; the residue of their feed, by far the greater 
part, being the produce of my own farm, 

When the average price of corn is one dollar 
per bushel, and potatoes 33 cents, aud pork will 
bring 125 cents per pound, IT have no hesitation in 
saying that there is a handsome profit in raising 
pork for the market, provided the hogs be of the 
best breed. With such breeds I have always 
found that four quarts of Indian or barley meal, 
with an equal quantity of apples, pumpkins, pota- 
toes or other roots well cooked, will give two 
pounds of pork. At this rate it will be perceived 
that there is a profit on the pork at the above price, 
exclusive of the manure the hogs mike, which is 
of great value to the farmer, but by no means 
equal to the whole nor even half the expense of 
feeding. 

My breeds are principally of the Berkshire fall 
bleuds, and a cross of this breed with the Macke 
breed. ‘This cross | have found decidedly preler- 
able to the full bloods of either. T have an import- 
ed sow of the “Essex half black,’ being a des- 
cendant of the Berkshire, and highly spoken of by 
English breeders, ‘The Mackey pigs were impor- 
ted into this country trem Kugland some 15 or 20 
years ayo by Capt. Mackey, of Boston, and ull 
Within a lew years were decidedly the best stock 
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in New Bnglaod and perhaps in Auerica. Whea 
first imported, Capt. Mackey, va dis farm at 
Wesivn, not unirequenily brought thea up to 
600 lbs. at the age of 8 months. fa all the essen- 
lial potts, such as matariag early, livitiness of of- 
fal, greater weight inthe wore proutable parte, | 
thinness of skin, &e., they yvrenily exceeded the 
Berkshire breed. But by breediag ta-and-in as tt 
is termed, they had greatly degeuerated, had be- 
come weak and feeble in constitution, siur.! in| 
size, ill shaped, and in some instances delormed. | 
With the exception of the human species, no ani- 
mal degenerates so rapidly by this practice of 
breeding in-and-in asthe hog. Judicious crossing 
is the only way by which a wood breed of swine 
can be kept up and preserved. By proper atien- 
tion to this principle, all good and valuable qualities 
ofa breed may be preserved, and the bad rejected; 
without if, the best breeds will soon become 
worthless. With a view of restoring some of the 
good properties of the Mackey, [ tried crossing 
them with various breeds, and with none have 
I succeeded so weil as with the Berkshire. ‘The 
produce of this cross possesses all the good and 
valuable points of the Mackey, unvied to the health, 





stasua of iallemiug, an eat or two of h 


them occasionally in small quantities, gr 
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and vivenio them avout bluud warin. During) 
site 


~~ pote ard corn jg 
every day given tu each pig. ‘This smail Quanity; 

they will digest well, aud of course there is no wa a 
Sielled corn soaked in water, made as gult neta 
water of the ocean, for 48 hours, with a quart Y 


wood ashes udded to eae shel, i ) 
Od ashes udded to each bushel, and wiven ty 


3 their health aud Theit beak. 
motes their health aud growth. Their health ang 


appelie is also greatly promoted by throw 


ae . ing a 
iiamdlul of charcoal Ouce or twice a week junto e. 


0 euch) 


‘ol their peas, ‘Pheir principal food should, howe. 
‘ever, be covked us thoroughly and as hicely 


intesded lor table use. From long practice “ 
repeated experiments, I am convinced that two do}. 
lars worth of materials well cooked, will make as 
much pork us three dollars worth of the same ma. 
terials given in a raw state. 

Pigs when first taken from the sow should be 
treated with great care, to prevent scouring and 
from becoming stinted; when either of these hap- 
pens, it will require many days, and sometimes 
weeks, tu put them again into a healthy, growing 
condition. When first deprived of their natural 
loud, a litle new or skim milk, boiled and slightly 


vigor and size, without any of the coarseness of’) salled, aud given to them olten and in small quan- 
the Berkshire. The best pigs, however, that [| tities, will prevent scouring, and greatly promote 
have ever raised, and [can say without hesitation, | their growth. Ifiotended for killing at the ave 
the best }have ever seen, were produced by put- }of 9 or 10 months, they should be full fed all the 
ting a full-blood Berkshire boar to a sow which | lime, and kept growing as fast as possible. [fon the 
was a cross of Mackey with the “Moco,” a New | other hand they are intended for killing at the age of 
York breed, the progeny being halt’ Berkshire, a | 15 or 18 months, they should not be full fed, nor be 
quarter Mackey, and a quarter Moco. _inade very fat for the first 10 or 12 months. 

My stock of fattening swine usually consists of To satisty myself of the benefit of this course, 
about one hundred, besides about filty stores [or | [ took six of my best pigs, 8 weeks old, all of the 
stock swine.}] My time for slaughtering is in| same litter, and shut them in two pens, three in 
February and March, when half my pigs are at| each. Three of these I fed very high, and kept 
the age of 15 and 16 months, being the fill and | them as fat all the time as they could be maze. 
winter litters of the previous year, the other half! ‘Phe other three were fed sparingly, upon coarse 
being the pigs of the spring nex! previous to killing, | (00d, but kept in a healthy, growing condition, ti 
and are at the ave of 9 and 10 munths. The for- | Wtthin four or five months of the ume of killing, 
mer in years past have weiglit (rou 350 to 400 Ibs., | when they were fed as high as the others. They 
and in some instances as high as 500 Ibs. The | were all slaughtered at the same time, being then 
latter from 250 to 350 Ibs. 16 months old. At the age of 9 months the full 

An inquiry is ofien made as to the best time of| led pigs were much the heaviest, but at the time ol 


killing, or what age it is most profitable to slaugh- 
ter them. Ou a large farm where much green 
herbage is produced, and where the value of the 
inanure ia taken into the account, | consider the 
pigs killed at the ave of 15 and 16 months ae giv- 
ing the greatest profit. When it is intended to 


killing the pigs fed sparingly for the first 10 or 12 
months weished, upon an average, filly pounds 
each more than the others. Besides this addition- 
ul weight of pork, the three “lean kind” added 
much more than the others to my manure heep. 
These results would seem very obvious to any ove 








kill them at thisage, they may be kept on more or- 


who has noticed the habits of the animal. Incon- 


dinary and cheaper food for the first 10. ar 12 months | sequence of short feeding, they were much more 


or till within 4 or 5 months of the time of killing. | 


active aud industrious in the manulacture of com- 


‘The manure they make, and the extra weight of| post, and this activity at the same time caused the 
pork, more than pay the expense incurred in keep- | muscles to enlarge and the frame to spread, while 
ing them the longer time; but the spring pigs | the very fat pizs became inactive, and, like indolent 
which ure to be killed the ensuing winter and | bipeds, they neither worked for their own benellt 
epring, must be kept upon the best of food, from | vor for that of others. 
the time they are taken from the sow until they are For the purposes of increasing my manure heap, 
slanchtered,. my pens are kept constantly supplied with peat’ 
The older class of pigs for the first 10 or 12| swawp mud, about three hundred loads ol — 
months, are kept principally upon brewers’ grains, | are aunually thrown into my styes. This, with the 


with a small quantity of Indian or barley meal or 
rice, ruta baga, sugar beet, &c., and in the senson 





of clover, peas, oats, corn-stalks, weeds, &c,, they | 
are cut green and thrown into the pens; the next 

four or five months before killing they have as much | 
Indian meal, barley meal or rice, with an equal | 
quantity of potatoes, apples or pumpkins as they | 
will eat, the whole being well cooked aud salted, | 


manure trom my horse stable, which is daily 
thrown in, and the weeds and coarse herbaz? 
which are gathered fiom the farm, give me abou 
500 cart loads of manure in a year. 
On regular and systematic feet 
and dry bedding, the success of raising and wre 
ing swine very much depends. A faithful “9 ’ 
also, who has some skill and taste, and Wi 
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jitle pride of vocation, is indispensable. 
us that much of the success of Ulysses in 


informs us Ui ; . 
rearing his fine hogs, was to be attributed to his 


jithful Kumeus, whom the old soldier syled *‘god- 
ike swine feeder.’ 

The annexed is a rough plan, which may serve 
jo give you an idea of the compact manner in 
waich my hogs are kept. It is intended lor a plan 
ofthe upper story and one end. ‘The lower story 
~orresponds with the upper, except that the prom- 
enade is extended out about six feet from the line 


of the upper outside promemade line, 
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Passage-way, 4 feet wide. 
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Plan of the floor of the upper story. 
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End View. 






































The roof covers the passage-way and ealing 
and sleeping apartments on each side, and is made 
sufficiently high to enable the feeder to pass be- 
tween the pens. ‘The floors of the eating aud sleep- 
ing apartments are made perfectly tight—the floor 
of the promenade in the upper story is laid with 
harrow plank, placed about one inch apart, so that 
Whatever is dropped by the pigs, falls through on 
the compost beneath. ‘he promenade of the low- 
erelory has no floor. ‘The only passage for pass- 
ing the pigs out and ia, is by a slide door between 
tach dormitory and the main passage-way. ‘The 
Vou. VilI—72 
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, out. 


Homer | pen being on ground which: is a little higher at the 


end where the boilers are placed than at the other, 
the floor of the boiler room is on a level with the 
passage-way of the upper story, where the pigs 
keptin this part of the building are taken in and 


the passage-way in the lower story is on a level 
with the natural surface of the ground; and by a 
door at that end of the passage way, the hogs in 
the lower story are taken in and out. You will 


perceive that a pen 100 leet long and 34 wide, with 


3 ina pen, will furnish ample accommodation for 
120 hogs, A passage-way for the lveeder is made 
from the cooking room to the passage-way in the 
lower story, 
Very respectfully yours, 
E. Puinney. 


‘ DISTEMPER”’ 
TLE, 


REMARKS ON THE OF CAT- 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I have often been surprised that our agricultural 
periodicals should contain so little on one branch 
of husbandry, which appears to me to claim more 
importance than many others which are so zeal- 
ously discussed. JI would attach no blame to the 
editors of such papers, because they are dependent 
upon others for contributions of that sort. Among 
the numerous communications to agricultura! pe- 
riodicals, we look in vain lor the remedies by which 
to preserve the lie of a valuable horse, or perhaps 
a still more valuable cow, or a faithiul and favor- 
ite dog. 

Since the improvement of our domestic animals, 
particularly “neat cattle,”? (which from their great 
value, are commanding very high prices, ) it is of 
no trifling moment tothe farmer that he should 
have his flock swept off without the means of re- 
lief. It is almost impossible to put too high a va- 
lue upon a good cow. For my own part were I 
an idolater, there is no created being better de- 
serving my homage than the cow, a worship infi- 
nitely more meritorious than that so often bestowed 
on some church or political demagogue. 

For many years, cattle in middle and lower Vir- 
vinia have been subject to a disease familiarly 
called “distemper,’’ or more technically, what [ 
understand to be the same disease, the “*murraig,?" 
Being ignorant myself of the nature of this dis- 
ease I will neither undertake to describe its symp- 
toms, or suggest aremedy. ‘The object of these 
remarks is to elicit from some of your subscribers, 
or any others who possess information on the sub- 
ject, whatever they can contribute for the publie 
good. Each one may be in possesion of some 
facts, which, when combined or compared, may 
throw some light on the subject, and lead to some 
remedy, in which all are more or less interested. 

Various opinions have been entertained of the 
probable cause as well as the nature of this dis- 
ease. But to my mind there has been no plausi- 
ble solution of it; but, on the contrary, much which 
is unsatisfactory, and even contradictory. There 
are some who maintain that itis owing entirely to 
promiscuous and indiscriminate herding on the 
commons. This, however, is at variance with the 
experience of many whose catile rove at large, 
and mix with other flocks with impunity; while 
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At the other end of the building, the floor of 


others contined within enclosures without oppor- 
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tunities for infection, die. Sach was the resuit of!  [f fam net mistaken, m 


my own experience this summer, in the loss of two 
valuable Durhams, which had never consorted 
with an infected flock. As an evidence moreover 
of one of the inexplicables connected with this dis- 
order, 1 believe instances can be produced of cer- 
tain locations, and certain herds, which have been 
exempt, while those adjoining have suffered, under 
similar circumstances, as fiar as could be observed. 

Dry, hot weather, with Jean pasiures, have with 
some been thought to have some connection with 
this mysterious disease; while others have found 
that rich pastures have been more favorable to it, 
and that fat cattle have been more frequently the 
victims. This year particularly has been remark- 
able for its moderate temperature and luxuriant 
pasturage, and as remarkable for mortality of cat- 
tle, in this vicinity. 

All, I believe, who have had any experience on 
the subject, will agree that few escape the disease, 
and consequently death, which are brought from 
the west to the east, even for twenty miles; and 

et I believe itis a fact that a large portion of those 

rought at an early age from tie north, or from 
England, will escape. On this particular, how- 
ever, I should like to hear what is the experience 
of others. 

Many of the best farmers in the middle counties 
of Virginia rely with very great confidence upon 
the free use of tar, sulphur and salt, during the 
summer months, asa preventive. [tis hoped that 
amongst the many intelligent farmers who read 
your journal that some will give what information 
they possess relative to the prevention, as well as 
cure of this singular and mischievous disease. 


Inatrip which T lately made to the county of 


Nottoway, I met with a farmer of some experience 
who gave me some curious facts relative to the 
disease under consideration, some of which he 
derived from Mr. Wm. M. Watkins of Charlotte, 
(who IL hope will favor the public with the amount 
of his information touching that matter.) Amongst 
other things it was thoawht, that the disease called 
Shollow-horn” and the “distemper were con- 
nected, and very many cases were cured by cer- 
tain remedies applied tothe horns. ‘This is cer- 
tainly contrary to all the opinions which I had 
formed on the subject; my observation had led me 
to the belief that the former of these diseases was | 


SS 

| | y young friend. F 
Booth, of Nottoway, has had some hag 
which would be of use to the public on this 


ject. LD : 
| September 23rd, 1839. vem. 


| We add to the above our request to the tio 
gentlemen named, and to any others Who may 
|possess light on this subject, to furnish it for the 


| benefit of the public. There are few things Jess 
understood than this strange disease of cattle jy 
this region; and few evils of such frequent oc. 
currence, and certain loss to the farmer, have re. 
ceived so little notice, or investigation to discover | 
the cause, or the remedy.—Ep. 


REMARKS ON MAKING GOOD PORK AND 
BACON, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Ido not know any thing of more importance 
than fine bacon, and it is seldom found even in Vir- 
ginia. First, to make good bacon, the hogs ought 
not to be confined, or kept too fat, during their 
growth. If hogs are kept ata still house, or in 
small pens, their meat will not be as firm and 
sweet as those that have run at large, with a va- 
riety of food. The sows ought to be managed so 
as to feed the pigs but one winter. [ prefer for 
family use hogs to weigh from 125 to 150 pounds, 
‘and, usually, not to let hogs of that size remain in 
salt bat about four weeks; a few days longer if the 

weather is very cold ; and a week longer if the 
hogs are mucn larger. A great deal of bacon is 
injured by too much salt, and too much smoke. 
ft makesit dry and hard. [put a smal tea spoon- 
ful of saltpetre to every joint, and have it well 
rubbed in with the salt (in pickling tubs.) When 
the meat has remained in salt the four or five 
weeks, it is taken out, and while wet, the join's 
vare rubbed with dry hickory ashes, and then hung 
up, and smoked once a day until it is dry, anc 
ithen in alljdamp weather. ‘I'o make good bacon, 
the hogs must be healthy and fat. 

The same remarks will apply as to mutton. 








only to be seen in the sprinz of the year, when | Do not put teo many sheep together, and let them 
the cattle had passed through a severe winter, or have as great variety of food as possible, and 


had been badly fed; whereas tle latter is seldom 
to be met with except in the latter part of sum- 
mer or autumn, when they are generally fat. 

Since writing the above I have conversed with 
a gentleman of this place who has considerable 
skill, or at least considerable reputation in the cure 
of this disease. He also entertains the belief that 
‘‘hollow-horn” and “distemper” are the same dis- 
ease, or, as far as his observation goes, are inva- 
riably connected. He olivia preserves their lives 
by boring the horns alone, without any further 
remedy. The horns are invariably found to be 
hollow, in which he usually introduces vineear and 
salt. Perhaps there is a deleterious gas to which 
the operation gives vent; and if so, would not the 
chloride of lime or soda, be preferable ? 

The remedy on which he relies with perhaps 
still greater confidence is very free bleeding, but, 
to be successful, it must be used at a very early 
stage of the disease. 


| . y 
plenty of salt. A VirGintA FARMER. 


P. S. I consider it important to know to what 
age amare (well taken care of’) will breed. | 
have an old brood mare, the half’ sister of Gohan- 
na’s dam, that has a young colt by her side, a 
lwenty-seven. 


TUE MULTICAULIS MARKET AND PRICES. 





Since our last publication, there have been but 
few sales of multicaulis trees, and the market has 
‘continued as dull, as that of all public stocks. 
Sul, notwithstanding the general depression, and, 

in some cases, also panic, there have been very 
few, and those but small lots, sold at any lower than 
previous prices—and the greatest sale, by far, went 





off at prices enormously and unprecedentedly high 
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may produce, of a temporary protraction of prices, | firmer without advancing. On the o 


would be as injurious to public as to private inter- 
este. The foundation of silk-culture is now laid 


so firmly and broadly, that nothing will prevent} 
. . { 

the structure being finally erected ; and this would 

secure good prices for trees, not only for this year, | 


: , ingle | ae f 
but also the next, even if there were not a sing | selves how keen it is, the only wonder with us js 


But a sud- | that trees sell at all. 


individual speculator in the market. 


stock into the market by auction and othery 





te [No, 4 


Se 


—_ 


oe ther hand, 
many whose necessities are urgent, are forcing their 
ise, (or 


the purpose of obtaining money. We neverthelec, 


know of various sales in the neighborhood of the 
city, at 50 cents per tree, and some farther off as 
high as 75. ‘lhe pressure for money is severe 
beyond all former example; and seeing for our. 


Money in our market com. 


. | : a) 
den depression, now, would cause the erroneous | mands from two to three per cent. a month; yet 


impression to be made on the public mind, that the 
advocates of silk-culture had lost confidence in its 


the tree growers appear to think that buyers wij 


borrow money at that extravagant rate to pur- 


‘chase their trees! 


value and profits, and would thus serve at least to | “Growers at the south should steadily keep in 


retard its general or extensive establisl:ment. We 
believe that every tree raised in the country next 
year will be wanted to supply the actual demand 
for feeding silk-worms, or to make provision for the 
future feeding. And il'so, the Jowest price ‘hat can 
well be conceived, even 5 cen's the tree, will givea 
very good profit to the planters of southern stock 
at 50 cents, or at the highest prices yet obtained, 
or asked, this searon in Virginia. ‘The general 
price of the young white muloerry trees in France, 
is afranc a piece, (about 19 cents,) though that 
kind has been cultivated there, fer sale and for 
feeding, for some centuries. Why then, if wanted 
for use at all, should not the morus multicaulis, 
which is intrinsically worth so much more, and as 
early as 1840, sell for one-third at least, and more 
probably two-thirds, or more, of the regular price 
of morus albain France? ‘The occurrence of this 
result will not depend on the action of speculators, 
nor be prevented by a present depression of price, 
if caused by the means above mentioned ; but will 
be founded on the actual operations of, and the cer- 
tain and undoubted profi's to be derived from silk- 
culture. With the success of this culture taken 
as a postulate, we may pronounce that every pre- 
sent holder of trees may salely withdraw from the 
market, keep his trees until next spring, (and 
standing in the fields, if'in Virginia or more south, ) 
if no purchasers offer sooner, and then, if not sold, 
convert the whole stocks to plantings; and he 
may count on greater profits from the crop than 
from pursuing the opposite course. On the other 
hand, it is not necessary to repeat, what we have 
often said already, that without the establishinent 
of silk-culture, or its success being in certain pros- 
pect, the whole mulberry cultivation and trade 
would indeed be nothing but a bubble. 

Alier the above was partly in type, we received 
the last Philadelphia Silk Farmer, by the mail of 
the 30th, containing the following editorial state- 
ment and rémarks on the same subject. 

“In relation to trees generally, we may inform 
our friends ata distance, that the high prices ob- 


tained for Mr. Physick’s trees have induced many 
holders to advance theirs, and to make others 





view one most important fact—their trees are 
far superior in quality to ours, and hence should 
command a proportionately better price. The pri- 
ces obtained with us for the small sized and poorly 
branched trees of the north, ought not to regulate 
the prices of the large southern trees. Being bet- 
ler in quality they ought to yield a better price, and 


cannot fail to do so, unless prematurely forced into 
market. 


“We know of several large sales of trees made 
in this city the present week, by private contract, 
at excellent prices, much higher than can be ob- 
tained at auction. The number sold is nearly 
100,000. ‘These sales would be more frequent, 
but form the disposition manifested by some per- 
sons to force off their trees. Our view of the whole 
subject remains unchanged, and we still believe 
there is a demand over the country which will 
take off ail the trees at present in it. The scar- 
city of money may compel hundreds to defer their 
purchases until spring; but the demand at thattime 
will only be the more active.” 


THE “CHINESE TREE CORN,” OR THE “GRANT 
THORBURN HUMBUG,” AGAIN. 


Immediately after the earliest announcement of 
Mr. Thorburn’s wonderful corn, which he sold, for 
charitable uses, at 25 cents the ear, we expressed 
our hearty contempt for the corn, and still more for 
the pretensions of its lucky discoverer and charita- 
ble salesman; and from time to time since, we have 
bestowed more of similar notice on the subject 
than its importance merited, in any other point of 
view than the boldness, and yet the remarkable 
success, of so gross and palpable an imposition on 
the credulity and gullibility of the agricultural 
public. Another reason for thus paying to Mr. 
Thorburn so much more respect than he would 
otherwise deserve, is, that by his superior perform- 
ance in this line of business, he may be consider- 
ed as the very head and front of the numerous class 
of humbug producers and salesmen, of’ the presen 
day. ‘Taking him therefore as the most excellent 
of the whole class, we use him as @ hook on 
which to hang remarks applicable to the humbug 
business and its operators generally. We believe 
that we stood alone, among the conductors of agri 
cultural and other journals, in attempting (for out 
eflort was a complete fuilure,) to expose and f" 
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jown this proposed new plan of levying contribu- | 
yons on the credulous, for charity’s sake; andthe | 
good-nature of most editors even assisted the plan- | 
net, bY republishing gratuitously his advertisement, 

and some, also, in offering their additional eulogies 

jthecorn, the charitable scheme founded thereon, | 
nj the great public benefactor who had discovered 

jeone, and planned the other. But since the nu- 

merous crops have been made from the ears sold at 

95 cents, and even $1 each, editorial as well as 

ober censures are appearing, which if less harsh 

han ours, wi'l at least amount, in the language of 
ourbrother editor copied below, to Mr. ‘Thorburn’s 

geting for his reward, figuratively, “more kicks 

than coppers.” But the “coppers” are in his poc- 

yet, tangible and available—and the “kicks” are 

but figurative, and administered at such a distance, 

that their force is wasted in “thin air,” and are 

neither felt nor regarded by one who is so encased 

in brazen armor, as to devise, and conduct to a suc- 

cessful issue, the ‘Chinese tree corn,” humbug. 

We copy below editorial articles from three dil- 
rent agricultural journals, which have been late- 
ly received. 

“Chinese tree corn §c.—We have seen several 
crops of this corn, and our opinion of it is far less 
favorable than that of our correspondent. It is in 
our judgment, not only absolutely but relatively, 


worthless. [t bears nocomparison in value to several 
other varieties cultivated here. We believed ita 








humbug from the first, and refused to plant a grain 
fit. Whether it is bona fide of Chinese origin 
ornot, is of no importance. ‘The quality of the 
product is all in which we feel any interest. Does 
the “Chinese tree corn” answer the description of 
Mr. Thorburn? All that we have seen falls far 
short of it. ‘There are some suckers shooting up 
om the ground, some of which, as is the case 
with the suckers of all varieties of corn, produce 
some grains, almost a nubbin if you please, at the 
endof the shoot. But is this bearing a ear at the 
end of the tree-like branches? We have seen it 
‘de by side with other corn, and all we can say 
britis, that it has no peculiarity but its worth- 
Issness. How easy it is to humbug and be hum- 
bugged! What is to be the great humbug of next 
year?’ There must be one or more; and we have 
been looking out for their announcement. Ina 
month or two we shall certainly hear from them. 
Mr. Thorburn, if he can derive no other gratifica- 
lon from his patriotic distribution of this rare corn, 
‘an at least enjoy that of counting the money he 
received for it-—or, it may be, in referring his con- 
‘lence to the receipt given him by the secretary 
o! the charitable institution to which it was under- 
“ood he was to give the proceeds as a gratuity. 
he receipt no doubt, is carried in the nearest 
Proximity to his conscience--in his pucket.-- F'rank- 
in Farmer, Aug. 31. 


“ane corn.—This corn has been planted to a 
. tae extent and by a great many persons 
“he 8 of the state which we have visited. We 
- seen fields of it containing a quarter of an 
es and some more. It does not appear adapted 

Welimate, and there is a general disappoint- 
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mentin respect to it. We must not judge the 
ease until the hearing is through; but much of it 
will require two seasons to ripen it, and we advise 
the cultivators to take it up, as is recommended in 
the case of the morus multicaulis, and set it out 
again next spring. fat lives and does well, we 
think it likely, or as the Dorchester schoolmaster 
said, “wwe presume to venture to hazard a guess,” 
that they may get a crop next autumn. We 
are sorry that our agricultural friends are so 
disturbed with it. Tt seems to have “roiled” (?) 
the most philosophical. For his Withington 
wheat and his tree corn, we hope our friend Thor- 
burn will not get as many “kicks as coppers.’ He 
has got the coppers—we are afraid from indica- 
tions which we have seen, that he would get from 
some of our friends the rest of the chanwe, if he 
should come too near to them. Brother farmers, 
keep cool! We cannot believe, we will not be- 
lieve, that our friend ‘Thorburn designed to impose 
a bad article upon any one, certainly not with any 
knowledge of the fact. The seed of this tree corn 
seems to have multiplied in the country like the 
pieces of the original cross in Europe, of which 
there is no doubt, that many, many cords have 
been sold by the priests as genuine, and “no mis- 
take.’"—New England Farmer, Sept. 4. 
Hi. o” 

“As we anticipated, the China cornis 
a complete deception practised upon the credulous 
and confiding public. 

The evil done in playing off this money-making 
game is of a serious nature in its eflects, and de- 
serves the severest reprehensions. The price of 
the corn, and even the expense of cultivation add- 
ed, which is much more, is but a trifle of the loss 
sustained by the community. The public is de- 
ceived, and this will lead to suspicions when ‘new 
productions are announced, which mieht lead to 
agricultural improvement. 

We believe that there is no such thing as the 
China corn, as described by Mr. ‘Phorburn, to be 
found in the country—no corn of so large a size 
that will be fit to boil in two monthe from planting, 
under the most favorable circumstances of climate, 
season, soil and culture. We challenge any man 
to produce from any part of the world such corn, 
Some corn obtained, as we are imformed, directly 
from Mr. G. Thorburn, is far later than he stated, 
making all due allowance for climate, season, &e. 

We have some of the humbug corn, (this isa 
more appropriate name,) and itis as late as the 
Virginian, and is doubtless the same; we have 
seen much of it, and have had many accounts of 
it from diflerent parts of the country, and it evi- 
dently is the southern corn. We saw some three 
and a half months after it had been planted ina 
favorable situation, and it was but just spindled. 
Other corn by its side was a month earlier, and 
yet this last was not so early as Mr. ‘I. said the 
China corn was. 

Mr. Sanford Howard, who ably conducts the 
agricultural department of the Zanesville (Ohio) 
Gazette, says he planted a part of two parcels of 
corn, both from Thorburn’s seed store, New York, 
and that one kind was ten days later than the 
other; that the ecarhest was as late as that usually 
cultivated in that state, and there was no appear- 
ance of its branching out like a tree as stated by 
Mr. T. Some farmers observe that it will require 
two years to mature this corn.” — Yankee Farmer. 
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But Mr. Thorburn will doubtless be much as- ! 


tonished, (even more so than he was at his own 
success in this plan,) to learn that there is yeta 


bolder adventurer than himself; who has seized on | 
his famous humbug, and offers to run it a second | 


year, for his own private benefit, disregarding the 


aforesaid ‘Thorburn’s just claim of priority of dis- | 
covery, and also the claims of charity upon all the | 


net profits. A Mr. Sangston [qu. sangsue?] of 
Maryland, has, in the American Parmer, given 


a most flourishing account of his crop made | 


from his planting of Thorburn’s seed, and offers 
to sell 2000 ears of the same, at ‘Thorburn’s last 
year’s price of 25 cents perear!!! But thisis a 
little too strong; and Mr. Sangston’s movement 
is more to be applauded for its unprecedented bold- 


ness, and full confidence in the iinmeasurable cul- | 


libility of mankind, than it will be for its success. 
y 
When it is considered what a great quantity of this 


marvellous corn was sold last year by Mr. ‘Thorburn | 


(or what passed for such,) and that every grain, so 
dearly bought, and highly prized, must have been 
planted and cultivated carefully, and that the in- 


crease must have been at least 500 per cent. upon | 


the original charity stock, it can scarcely be be- 


lieved but that the high price and ready market of | 
the corn must be already as completely at an end, | 


as is its high reputation. 


In our last number, we called on Mr. Thorburn 


for “his report of the charitable purposes to which | 


his great harvest of profit was to have been ap- 
propriated, according to his promise,” and of which 
the public has heard nothing in the way of per- 
formance. As nosuchexhibit has been made, or 
appears to be forthcoming, and as Mr. Thorburn 
has continued most ominously silent on this sub- 
ject, since the planting and selling season ended, 
we now repeat our call for a statement of the ac- 
count current of “Chinese ‘Tree Corn to Charity 
Fund, Dr.,” and the receipts for the payments made 
in acquittance of the balance 
brother editor told us that this hint of ours was 
“really too cruel,” we still must repeat it. But as 
such an exhibit will probably be a difficult matter 
even for Mr. ‘Thorburn to present, and us the sei- 
tlement we doubt not has been already made, and 
the balance fully paid, we will presume to oflera 
form, which may serve the purpose, though of 
course the items are altozether conjectural, 


due. "Phough a 


Grant Thorburn in account wilh Charity, 
Dr. 
To cash received for 20,000 ears of “Chi- 
nese Tree Corn,” at 25 cents the ear, 
Per Contra. 


By purchase made by him of 125 bushe!s 
of corn, the stock in trade, at 90 cents 
the bushel, 
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re £112 50 


ciated. It is now something upwards ol thairt 
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| ___ [No.9 
Cash for writing and printing ig A ca 
Chinese corn, and his charitable mo- 
lives, paid in ears at 25 cents each out 
of hisown private extra stock- =. 
Discount allowed to wholesale purcha- 
sers at 25 per cent - 
Reward of his ingenuity in inventing 
_ the plan of this charitable speculation 
| Wear and tear of conscience and rep- 
utation incurred in conducting the 
same 


1000 


2399 50 
5000 00 
5000 
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Balance, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
[Communicated for the Farmers? Register.] 


Zo Gideon B. Smith, Esq. 


Sir—Among the many thousands of your coun. 
trymen who acknowledge your early, long con- 
tinued, disinterested, and efficient services in ur- 
ging and promoting the culture of silk in the United 
States—especially by providing the best means, 
by pointing out the peculiar value of the morus 
mullicaulis, and inducing the propagation and ex- 
tensive cultivation of that new and valuable tree 
—a few persons have united to provide, by sub- 
-scriplion, some testimonial of their gratitude, and 
‘sense of your merit in this respect. 





| ‘The duty of receiving and disbursing the sum 
subscribed was confided to the undersigned ; and 
they have the gratification of now presenting it to 
you. ‘They request its acceptance, not for the va- 
‘lue of its amount, but for its object. A part of the 
fund has been expended to provide a tea and col- 
fee set of plate, richly chased, and ornamented 
‘with suitable devices and inscriptions, and which 
will serve as a visible and permanent testimonial 
i of the feelings and opinions of the contributors. 
Epmunp Rurrin, 
Tiros. S. PLeASAN'Ts, 
Joun H. Cocke, 
Virginia, September, 1839. 


Committee. 


Answer. 


Baltimore, September 25, 1839. 
| Gentlemen—I have received your very kind 
letter of September, 1839, with the accompany!n2 
testimonial of the feelings of the contributors, on 
sisting of a most splendid coffee and tea set of'sil- 
Jate. Pam unable to express my feelings on 
of unmixes 
ication, aud which are incapable of represel 
tation in words. [thank you and the gentlemen 
associated with you in this testimonial, not ony 
forthe matter, invaluable as it is, but much mor 
or the manner of it. From the beginning " 
the present time, I have had but one single object 
‘in view—the good of my country, my whole cou 
‘try, and nothing but my country ; and E feel dot 
“bly gratified that, however humble my works Mm) 


. } » ane 
have been, my motives have been duly api e 





ver | 
‘this occasion—leelings, Passure you, 
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years since [ have been cevoted to the introduc- 


tion of the silk-culture in the United States. 1| 


aw in 1826 that it could be made a profitable, and 
jeourse a valuable object of attention in the Uai- 
ed States, even with the then known species o! 
mulberry, morus alba. How much more certain 
[elt of its practicability in 1830 when [ ascertain- 
aj the valuable properties of the morus multicau- 
is, [leave you to judge. IT pursued the subject 
with all my heart, andall my might, without ever 
once thinking whether I was to benefit myself’ in 
the smallest degree or not—from first to last I 
never once thought of self’; and when I saw others 
making fortunes, it never occurred to me that | 
had omitted an opportunity of doing the same. 
Your most splendid testimonial, therefore, invalu- 


able in itself, is still more precious to my feelings, | 


fom its coming to me unexpected and unsought 
for. 
Be pleased to accept my most grateful thanks, 
andalso to convey the same to your associates, 
wih the assurance of a continuation of my exer- 
tions in the good cause, now rendered more than 
ever dear to me. 
With high respect, gentlemen, 

I am yours, 

Gipron B. Suirn. 
To Epmunn RurrFin, Esa. 


Tuos. S. Pupasants, Esa. > Commiitee. 
Gen. Joun H. Cocke. 


Inscription on the plate. 
To Gipeon B. Suiru, 


In testimony of his early, disinterested, and effi- 
cent services, in promoting the culture of silk in 


he peculiar value of the morus multicaulis, as 
he most important means, and inducing its exten- 
sve cultivation and use. 





Since the last publication of prior contributions 

othe “Smith fund” the committee have to ac- 

inowledge the receipt of the following : 

From Israel Kinsman of Philadelphia $200 
Edmund Ruffin, Jr. Virginia 75 





6 EXTRAVAGANT AND SOUND ESTIMATES OF 
PROFITS OF SILK CULTURE. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


The experiment of the Rev. Mr. McLean of 


=I Jersey, does not warrant the conclusion, that 


I per acre may be realized from the culture of 


Silk, 





lnthe Farmers’ Register, and other publications, 
ary frequently declared that such estimates of 
Ka rom the culture of silk, as that relerred to 
“se dvoyg mischievous, and worthy of ridicule and 
tatemer ' I do not charge the publishers of such 
* with insincerity and intentional misrep- 
l ao Very sincere and good men are lia- 
in| isa of excitement, to deceive themselves, 
wha influence of seli-deception to pro- 
that theories with a confidence of assertion 

acts above can justify. Our cautious and 


‘culating farmers are not in the habit of riding in 


the United States; and especially in making known | 


REGISTER. 575 
| with the sober realities that are found near the 
‘surface of the earth; and so fir trom crediting 
these extravagant estimates, they look upon them 
las traly ridiculous and contemptible; and unfortu- 
nately many of them include the culture of silk 
itself with these wild estimates, imbibe strong pos- 
sessions against if, and regard it as a humbug, ere- 
| ated for the purpose of speculation. Hf men who 
‘have no facts on which to base their calculations, 
must publish their theories, they should strive to 
keep within the bounds of probability. 
| ‘The experiment of the Rev. Mr. McLean was 
accurate, and no doubt faithfully reported, and 
| proves that 500 pounds of cocoons, or 50 pounds 
of’ reeled silk, may be produced trom an acre, the 
same season that the morus multicaulis trees are 
|planted. ‘There is nothing wild or extravagant 
| about this estimate; but to infer from it, that when 
‘the trees are four or five years old the product will 
be 200 to 300 pounds of reeled silk, in my view, 
manilestly shows the want of judgment. 

Mr. McLean had on his ground, at the rate of 
37.120 trees to the acie; and while [ admit that 
trees planted thus closely might thrive for a sin- 
ale year, | know that the second or third year, 
they would become diseased, ard the fourth or fifth 
vear they would be likely to fare as Cobbett’s cu- 
cumber vines, viz: “die of natural starvation.” 
When the roots of the morus multicaulis begin to 
interlock, and contend with each other, the leaves 
become fill of yellow veins and spois, and do not 
attain more than one-fourth their usual size,and are, 
of course, unsuitable food for silk-worms. I, there- 
fore, think itapparentthat Mr. MeLean’s experi- 
ment aflords no foundation for high pressure cal- 
culations. "Phose who must have such enormous 
profits, had better go to work as Mr, MeLean did, 
) and report the amount of product in cocoons, or 
reeled silk. Layvron Y. Arkins. 
Stafford co., Va., Sept. 1839. 





| 
| 





EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Gloucester, Sept. 15, 1839. 
Thave pursued the improvement of my farm 
‘with more spirit this summer than tf have been 
jable to do heretofore. Tlaving succeeded in get- 
[ting out my crop of wheat earlier than usual, [ 
have been enabled to devote my whole force for 
near five weeks to carting out marl and marsh 
'mud, before I was obliged to stop to pull fodder. 

I have been able to go over such a surlace, as 
surprises me when [ look at it, having gone over 
filiv acres, and the manuring faithfully done. I had 

four tumbrils, and sixteen or seventeen hands at 
| work, a. ; 7 

Fhe fatter corn in Gloucester is surprisingly 
fine; the forward corn on the best lands being 
;about an average crop. [have lately returned 
from the upper country, where I found the corn, 
‘every where I visited, as good as the land was eca- 
_pable of producing. ‘The wheat crop in Orange 
iand Culpeper is very bad; [ heard of returns 
‘there the smallness of which would surprise 
‘even a lower Virginia farmer. Here the wheat 
| crop has been a fair one; and as long as we can 
“make from 10 to 15 bushels, after corn, by the aid 
of marl, we need not envy the upper country the 
iboasted influence of plaster, which is inefliicient 





ns and parachutes, but are quite familiar) here. 
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Beaufort, North Carolina, Sept. 8, 1839. 
Your works lave been a yvreat svurce ol intor- 
mation to me onthe subject of fuming; tor by 
them instructions | have been euabled tu raise on 
lund that would not produce, 3 years ayo, ten dush- 
e's of wheat to the acre, | have this year raised 
25 bushels to the bushel sowed, done by liming 
my land and sowing duwain peas. | have tried 
this year a few of the skinless oats, aud [ must 
say, they surpassed any oats that L have ever 
tried. 


MONTIILY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


No favoralie change has occurred in commer- 
cial affairs during the present mouth. ‘The sear- 
city of money has eveu increased, and is wost se- 
verely felt in the vorthern cities, where the raie of 
interest is 15 to 1} per cent. per month, on the best | 
securities. ‘The banks grant scarcely auy dis- | 
counis, and stocks of all descriptious are more de- 
pressed than they have been for mauy years. All 
descriptions of produce have faliea ia price, and 
the spirit of commercial enterprise appears to be 
almost entirely dormant. ‘Phis scarcity of money 
prevails also in Hurope, where te rate of terest 
has nearly doubled. American stocks no longer 
find purchasers there, and those agenis who went 
frow this country to eilect negoliatious, meet with 
little or no success. 

No mode of remittance from the south to the 
north now exists, uuless it be by shipments of spe- 
cie, Which must return in the regular course of 
trade, attended with the expenses of transportation 
to and fro. tu short, a greater derangement of 
money matters has scarcely ever existed. Public 
works are suspended for want of fuuds, and private 
enterprise almost paralyzed. 

The result of the wheat harvest in England, 


ane 


(No 


as) 


wheat in Baltimore is 100 10 105 cems; but ow 
lo the very liinited supplies ia some of the ya 
nia markets, it still commands 105 to 115, "ee 

Tie crop of tobacco (of 1838) is poy 
market, ‘The inspections in Virginia show 
hhds, and the receipts at New Orleans a like gy, 
lity. In Maryland they are reported to + “a 
11000; but we have no accurate data. . 
‘Phe export to Europe since Oct. Ist, 1838. fo 

Virvinia, is 19200 hhds. ee 
from N. Orleans 15800 
Krom N. York 5500 
Those irom Baltimore and other ports not ascer. § 
tained. Prices in Virginia have not varied mue) 
during the mouth, and may be quoted $4 to gj9 
embracing all sorts of old. A little of the new 
crop begius to appear, but generally loose, in bulk 
and is bought up by the manufacturers at aboyt 
$6 lorlea!. ‘The crop will be large, and of voy) 
quality. ‘That of Kentucky is reported to be muci 
diminished by drought. 

OF the old crop of cotton only 50,000 bales re. 
main inall the ports; the closing sales are from 
9$to 125. Supplies of the new crop began to ar. 
rive at New Orleans early in this month, but they 
will be retarded there as well as at Mobile, Au- 
gusta and Charieston, by the prevalence of yel- 
low fever, which unfortunately rages with great 
violence this autumn. Although the crop of last 
year proves to be only 1,350,000 bales against 
1,890,009 in the preceding year, the stock ou hand 
in Great Britain is larger, and the price deciining; 
so greatly Las the consumption diminished this 
year. The first new cotton received at Petersburg 
aud sold at 134 cents, is of fine quality, and such 
is supposed to be the character of the crop in North 
Carolina and Virginia. ‘The season thus far has 
been favorable fur maturing and gathering; but 
small progress in these has yet been made. 

The crop of corn is abundant, and altogether the 
season in Virginia has been a most luxuriant one. 


all at 


2800) 


although not ascertained with certainty, (on the 
lst September,) was considered more favorable 
than by previous advices; and the consequence 
has been a decline ia this country. ‘The price of 


nda © 


Price of corn 62} to 65 cents per bushel; bacon 
10 to 125 cents; apple brandy 49 cents. 
September 28, 1839. 
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